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One  of  the  confessedly  weak  details  of  the  hyposulphite  lixiviation 
process  has  been  the  precipitation,  or,  more  correctly,  the  lack  of  a  proper 
method  to  treat  the  sulphides  of  lead,  copper,  iron,  silver  and  gold  pro¬ 
duced  by  precipitation  with  alkaline  sulphides,  the  method  now  in  use. 
Refining  on  a  cupelling  hearth,  the  old  method,  which,  indeed,  is  still  in 
use  in  several  mills,  had  the  disadvantage  of  causing  large  losses  of  silver 
by  volatilization  in  the  previous  roasting,  and  the  locking  up  and  event¬ 
ual  loss  of  a  portion  of  the  siver  in  slags,  cupel  bottoms  and  matte. 

From  80  per  cent,  to  90  per  cent,  only  of  the  silver  charged  was  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  shape  of  bars.  The  rest  would  be  in  the  greyish  black  cop¬ 
per-lead-silver  matte  which  would  be  formed  early  in  tlie  operation,  in 
the  pasty  slags  which  it  w’as  impossible  to  do  aw’ay  with  and,  again,  the 
precious  metal  had  a  most  pernicious  faculty  of  sinking  not  only  into 
the  cupel  bottoms,  hut  below^,  even  into  the  iron  pan,  and  into  the  sur¬ 
rounding  brickwwk.  All  these  products  had  to  be  treated  again  or  shipped 
directly  to  a  smelter.  If  they  were  shipped,  differences  in  assays  and 
possible  losses  were  bound  to  occur,  as  the  products  contained  shot  silver. 

If  the  sulphides  were  charged  upon  the  bath  without  undergoing  a 
previous  roasting,  under  the  mistaken  idea  of  preventing  the  loss  of  silver 
by  volatilization,  the  same  troubles  were  bound  to  occur  in  an  even  more 
pronounced  degree.  If  the  company  shipped  its  sulphides  direct  to  smelt¬ 
ing  or  refining  works,  it  avoided  the  great  losses  of  this  crude  process, 
but  incurred  heavy  expenses  and  discounts,  amounting  in  the  case  of  a 
Mexican  mine  to  10  per  cent,  on  an  aveiage. 

The  acid  processes  of  treating  sulphides,  one  of  w-hich  w’as  invented  by 
C.  A.  Stetefeldt,  have  not  proved  successes,  at  least  commercially. 
Stetefeldt's  plans  w’ere  ingenious,  but  w’hen  he  came  to  put  them  into 
practice,  the  Roessler  converter,  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid 
from  sulphurous  acid,  upon  which  he  relied  for  a  stock  of  cheap  acid,  as  it 
would  react  upon  the  available  sulphurous  acid  from  the  roasting  of 
argentiferous  sulphides,  proved  an  utter  failure.  The  cost  then  with  pur¬ 
chased  sulphuric  acid  became  too  high  for  success  at  the  Marsac  mill  in 
Utah,  although  it  is  said  that  the  process  was  a  technical  success. 

At  present  interest  centers  upon  two  new  processes,  one  of  which  was 
invented  by  Cabell  Whitehead.  Whitehead’s  process  is  confined  to  the 
treatment  of  the  sulphides  as  they  are  found  in  the  precipitation  tubs  of  a 
lixiviation  plant.  The  details  of  this  process  as  applied  to  this  end  have 
not  been  made  public,  but  we  understand  that  success  has  been  experi¬ 
mentally  demonstrated  and  that  the  refining  department  of  the  Marsac 
mill  of  the  Daly  Mining  Company  is  being  remodelled  with  a  view  to  its 
adoption. 

The  other  process  aims  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  difficulty  by  precipitating 
electrolytically  on  zinc  plates.  We  have  not  heard  of  any  experiments 
being  made  with  this  method,  and  its  success,  while  doubtful,  must  yet 
be  proven  before  it  is  entitled  to  serious  consideration. 


THE  WEST  CONSOLIDATED  CALIFORNIA  &  VIRGINIA  MINING  COMPANY 
AND  THE  COMSTOCK  RING. 


The  Comstock  mine  and  mill  ring  has  again  actuated  its  tool,  Oscar  C. 
Steel,  to  bring  suit  against  its  indefatigable  and  intrepid  opponent,  M. 
W.  Fox,  the  plaintiff  against  it  in  the  Hale  &  Norcross,  Savage  and 
other  suits.  Steel  alleges,  as  he  has  done  before,  that  Fox,  who,  with 
others,  holds  a  controlling  interest  in  the  West  Consolidated  California 
&  Virginia  Mining  Company,  of  whose  property  Steel  was  the  original 
owner,  has  conspired  to  obtain  control  of  the  minority  interest  by  hiding 
the  existence  of  an  alleged  bonanza  in  the  mine,  and  by  not  listing  the 
stock  on  the  Exchange. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  readers  of  the  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal  that  this  mine  lies  between  the  Andes  and  the  original  Consoli¬ 
dated  California  &  Virginia.  It  was  formerly  thought  worthless,  so 
that  when  the  Consolidated  California  &  Virginia  company  made  aji- 
plication  for  a  patent  it  willingly  omitted  this  ground,  although  it  was 
covered  by  its  original  surveys.  Explorations  in  the  California  & 
Virginia  in  188T  and  in  the  Andes  in  1890  revealed  that  there  was  a 
strong  probability  of  a  large  ore  body  being  uncovered  in  the  middle 
ledge. 

In  fact,  the  developments  in  the  Andes  were  so  satisfactory  that  the  ring 
secured  control  of  that  property,  which  had  been  worked  and  owned  by 
the  same  management  as  the  W'est  Consolidated  California  &  Virginia. 
It  did  this,  it  is  said,  through  Steei..  who  sold  out  his  interest,  retaining, 
however,  his  minority  interest  in  the  W'est  Consolidated  California  & 
Virginia. 

After  the  management  had  changed,  the  ring  found  that  by  far  the 
most  promising  development  was  in  the  latter  mine,  of  which  it  had 
neglected  to  secure  the  control.  It  then  made  overtures  to  Steel  and 
succeeded  in  influencing  him  to  make  serious  charges  against  the  honesty 
of  M.  W.  Fox.  This  suit,  brought  in  1881,  is  substantially  the  same  as  the 
new’  one,  begun  on  the  2l8t  inst. 

Fox,  in  the  meantime,  acting  upon  information  and  belief,  applied  to  a 
Nevada  court  for  permission  to  survey  the  western  workings  of  the  Con¬ 
solidated  California  &  Virginia  mine,  as  he  believed  that  crosscuts  on 
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the  1,100  and  1,500  ft.  levels  had  been  extended  into  his  ground,  and  that 
the  fraudulent  extraction  of  ore  was  then  going  on.  This  privilege  Judge 


low'er  Laurentian  Gneisses  have  been  injected  into  the  older  overlaying 
Huronian  rocks.  Intrusive  granites  protruded  tlirough  tliese  rocks, 


Rising, whose  intimate  relations  with  the  ring  are  matters  of  history,  de¬ 
nied,  stating  that  no  evidence  had  been  advanced  entitling  hox  to  this 
investigation,  although  it  is  definitely  stated  by  the  law  that  such  surveys 
can  be  made  provided  the  petitioner  is  willing  to  pay  the  expenses. 

It  has  never  been  definitely  proved,  therefore,  by  those  most  interested 
in  the  matter,  that  a  honauza  really  existed  in  the  West  Consoli¬ 
dated  California  Virginia's  ground  at  a  depth  below  its  present  work¬ 
ings.  The  belief  rested  merely  on  suspicion  and  what  knowledge  could 
lie  gathered  from  the  miners,  but  on  Tuesday  last  Capt.  Sam  Cur¬ 
tis,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Ophir  and  other  mines  controlled  by 
the  ring,  made  the  positive  statement  in  behalf  of  his  client,  nominally 
Oscar  C.  Steel,  but  the  ring  in  reality,  that  a  bonanza  exists  in  this 
ground,  to  his  own  knowledge.  If  so,  M.  W.  Fox  and  other  stockholders 
are  to  be  congratulated  that  the  luoperty  has  not  yet  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  ring,  although  it  is  now  making  desperate  efforts  to  secure  it.  This 
testimony  on  the  part  of  Curtis  is  tantamount  to  an  admission  on  the 
j»art  of  the  ring  that  its  workings  were  exiended  into  West  Consolidated 
California  &  Virginia  ground  and  that  in  all  probability  it  had  extracted 
H  large  amount  of  ore. 

This  suit  has  had  the  double  object  of  securing  possession  of  a  coveted 
piece  of  ground  and  of  weakening  Fox  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 
We  hope  for  the  sake  of  honest  mining  that  in  neither  attempt  will  the 
ring  be  successfu'. 


THE  PRODUCTION  OF  LEAD  IN  1892. 

A  clerical  or  typographical  error  (the  transposition  of  two  figures, 
making  17A‘,893  read  167,H92)  which  appeared  in  our  remarks  on  page  98, 
of  this  journal  of  February  4th.  has  troubled  some  of  our  readers,  who 
have  suggested  its  correction.  As  stated,  the  total  production  of  refined 
and  soft  lead  in  1892  was  218,500  short  tons  ;  of  this  20.734  tons  from  im¬ 
ported  ores  and  12,784  tons  imported  as  bullion  and  refined  in  bond 
must  be  deducted  to  get  the  product  from  domestic  ores— 178.892  short 
tons.  We  trust  our  readers  recognized  the  transparent  clerical  error 
aliove  mentioned,  the  correct  figures  having  been  given  for  total  produc¬ 
tions  and  imports. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

In  sending  books  for  notice,  will  publishers,  for  their  own  sake  and  for 
that  of  book  buyers,  give  the  retail  price  ?  These  notices  do  not  super¬ 
sede  review  in  another  page  of  the  Journal. 
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gang  1892.  XLll.  Baud.  Vienna,  Austria.  Published  by  the  Im¬ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  invite  correspondence  upon  matters  of  interest  to  the  industries  of  mining  and 
metallurgy,  t'ornmunications  should  invari.ibly  be  accompanied  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  writer.  Initials  only  will  be  published  when  so  requesied. 

All  letters  should  be  addr-'ssed  to  the  MAN  \G  I.N'G  EDITOK. 

We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  expiess.d  by  correspondents 

The  Percentage  of  Iron  in  Magnetite. 

Euitor  E.ngineering  and  Mining  Journal  : 

Sir:  I  have  followed  with  interest  the  veiy  learned  deductions  of  a 
number  of  writers  on  the  above  suliject,  but  how'  a  specimen  of  Guu- 
tlint  l>:ike  magnetite  could  contain  a  high  percentage  of  silica,  besides  a 
liigh  percentage  of  metallic  iron,  seems  a  dillieult  problem  for  them  to 
solve.  It  would  seem  that  they  prefer  to  aoouse  Mr.  Hoff  maun,  the 
chemist  who  m;ule  tlie  analysis,  of  not  having  observed  the  first  and 
elementarj'  principles  of  iron  analysis,  of  having  allowed  tlie  pulp  to 
be  coutamiuatcHl  with  kou  scales  from  his  mortar  and  pestle  than  to 
looking  for  another  explanation.  Dr.  Raymond  showed  them  one  way, 
but  they  did  not  profit  by  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Browne,  judging  from  the  tenor  of  his  letter,  seems  to  me  to  be 
especially  irritated,  in  so  much  that  he  is  unaware  of  using  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  others  in  trjing  to  correct  Mr.  Hoffmann.  It  had  been  of 
much  better  taste  if  lie  had  omitted  Ins  supposition  in  regard  to  tlie 
mortar  and  pestle,  as  it  is  evident  from  liis  commiiuications  that  be 
has  not  recognized  the  manifold  different  and  abnormal  compositions 
of  iron  ore. 

The  criticism  of  Mr.  Raymond's  citation  of  Bertliier's  formula  of 
hammer  scales  and  the  fonner’s  comparison  with  the  iron  ore  in  ques¬ 
tion,  is  simply  a  misinterpretation.  If  Mr.  Browne  had  known  how  near 
correct  Mr.  Rajmioiid  was  in  his  comparison,  1  do  not  tliink  he  would 
have  written  his  letter,  or  would  have  directed  his  attention  to  finding 
a  foniiula,  for  which  he  had  no  basis,  through  not  knowing  the  nature 
of  the  ore.  Noboily  can  blame  Air.  Hoffmauu  that  he  peniiitted  the 
analysis  to  pass  witliout  comment,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  it  is  no 
rare  occurrence  in  this  conntrj’  that  we  receive  such  ores  for  analysis. 

Now  I  shall  point  out  few  possibilities  how  an  ore  like  the  one  in 
question  could  occur. 

In  our  district  as  in  many  other  localities  where  younger  formations 
are  wanting,  it  can  be  seen  plainly  liow^  active  the  plutouic  forces  had 
been  in  the  later  part  of  the  Archaen  and  Cambrian  periods.  The 


covering  larger  and  smaller  areas  and  overflowing  in  bosslike  torin  the 
surrounding  rocks  of  other  fonnations.  Later  on  irruptions  of  trap 
rocks  took  place,  cutting  the  Arcbean  and  Cambrian  rocks,  and  covering 
the  latter  formation  in  our  district  completely  by  oveiHowing  it  in  a 
thickness  of  hundreds  of  feet.  Now  if  we  consider  that  the  formation 
of  iron  beds  and  deposit  dates  almost  exclusively  in  onr  region  from 
the  later  Archean  age,  the  Huronian,  which  therefore  was  called  by 
few  writers  the  “Iron  Age,”  and  if  we  further  consider  that  a  number 
of  eniptions,  especially  the  one  after  the  close  of  the  Cambrian  period, 
took  place  after  the  fonnation  of  the  iron  deposits,  and  that  during 
this  time  the  iron  was  snbji'Cted  to  an  immense  heat  and  pressure,  it  is 
easily  undei'stood  that  the  comjiosition  of  the  iron  ore  was  changed 
considerably  and  therefore  it  is  (‘asily  comprehensible,  that  we  still  find 
the  composition  of  tlie  ore  quite  often  abnonual  to  the  ideal  formula 
Ft  O,  Ft's  O.,.  It  Is  also  no  rare  (  ccurrence  to  find  an  iron  me  high  in 
metallic  iron  and  also  higli  in  silica.  I  know  a  nnmbi'r  of  places  in  our 
district  where  diabase  overflows  cover  the  flat  lying  handed  chert,  in 
which  pockets  or  layera  of  a  high  grade  magnetite  are  imbedded.  Now  it 
is  not  easy  to  understand  how  an  ore-biHl,  coveriHl  hy  .a  mass  of  rock, 
which  pours  forth  an  immense  heat  is  converted  into  almost  a  metal, 
or  if  the  heat  was  not  sufficient  to  eliminate  all  the  oxygen,  how  it 
acquircal  a  composition  similiar  to  that  of  hammer  scale.  Tlie  same 
conditions  will  be  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  intrusive  rocks.  The 
ore  near  the  gi’eonstone  dike  foniiing  one  M’all  of  the  iron  bod  is 
usually  mucli  more  magnetic  and  of  liighor  grade  tli.in  the  ore  on  the 
opposite  wall  composc'd  of  (piartzite  or  other  rocks.  Forest  fires  are 
another  source  of  the  occurrence  of  such  specimens.  Of  courae  we 
more  frequently  receive  magnetite  ores  from  the  prospectors  or  mines 
whicli  have  undergone  alteration;  some  of  the  metallic  parlic-los  are 
oxidiziHl  again  or  tlie  feiTous  oxide  is  in  a  state  of  higher  oxidation  and 
for  this  re.-ison  such  ahnomal  spinamens  as  tliat  from  Gunttint  Lake  are 
not  met  with  so  frequently,  espwially  not  in  rc'gions  where  the  plntmiic 
forc'os  were  less  active. 

Port  Arthcb,  Feb.  18,  1893.  HiLLE. 


The  Algoma  Nickel  Mines. 

Editor  Engineering  and  AIining  Journal  : 

Sir:  We  note  you  have  piihlisln'd  our  letter  contradicting  the  report 
“that  the  courts  had  closed  our  mines.”  and  that  you  add  a  rtanark 
which  is  capable  of  being  so  constnied  as  to  raise  a  question  whether 
yonr  correspondent  or  we  are  convct.  As  this  nqiort  is  totally  nntnie 
we  do  not  propose  to  allow  it  to  exist  with  the  slightest  semlilance  of 
truth,  so  we  respectfully  request  that  you  will  ask  your  correspondent 
to  either  prove  it  or  inform  yon  for  publication  that  it  is  fal.s(\  as  he 
will  have  to  do  when  he  investigates  the  matter  as  carefully  as  he 
should  have  investigated  it  before  sending  it  to  yon.  That  oiir  three 
mines  and  smeltera  have  shut  doMui  for  a  time  is*  tnie,  the  reason  for 
this  being  that  we  have  accumnlated  so  large  a  stock  of  ore  and  matte 
and  onr  capacity  for  mining  and  smelting  is  so  largo  that  we  are  not 
compelled  to  run  our  works  continually,  and  not  for  the  reason  given 
by  him.  No  one  has  asked  for  the  closing  of  the  works  in  the  pend¬ 
ing  litigation,  and  such  litigation  can  in  no  way  bring  about  such  a  re¬ 
sult,  neither  has  it  affected  ns  in  any  manner  whatever.  Onr  shipments 
of  matte  from  Sudbury,  and  copper-nickel  alloy  and  nffinod  nickel  from 
the  works  here,  continue.  Youi-s  veiy  tinly, 

Clevelavd.  O..  Feb.  n.  AIcIntosh 

[  Our  first,  though  eiToneons,  impression  from  the  company's  letter  was 
that  the  works  were  not  closed,  an  impression  other  of  our  readera 
also  obtained,  and  not  as  to  the  cause  of  closing.  This  letter  clearly 
states  the  real  cause. — Ed.  E.  &  M.  J. 


The  Dix  Island  Granite  Works. — The  granite  quarries  at  Dix  Island, 
Me.,  which  have  been  idle  for  some  years,  have  now  passed  under 
control  of  the  estate  of  Horace  Beals;  the  property  is  to  be  put  in 
order  and  worked  regularly  on  some  new  contracts.  These  quanies 
furnished  the  stone  for  the  Ti-easiiry  building  at  Washington,  the  post- 
offices  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  many  other  large  buildings. 

The  First  Gold  Crusher  m  No^a  Scotia,—  \t  the  last  meetimr  of  the 
Alining  Society  of  Nova  Scotia,  it  was  stated  that  the  first  crushing 
machine  used  for  gold  ore  in  the  province  was  at  Chizzetcook,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  have  the  old  machine  taken  from  its  present  place 
and  set  up  in  the  Public  Gardens  at  Halifax  as  a  memorial.  The  firat 
method  of  extracting  gold  from  (luartz  was  at  Alooseland,  where  a 
hole  was  fonned  in  the  ledge  rock  and  the  quartz  was  crushed  with 
a  pestle.  The  firat  mill  was  set  up  at  Alooseland,  was  taken  a  few 
years  later  to  Tangier,  and  still  later  to  Chizzetcook,  where  it  is  now 
standing,  but  not  in  use. 

The  Relative  Corrodibility  of  Pure  and  Alloyed  Lead  — Tlie  disputed 
point  as  to  whether  pure  or  alloyed  lead  is  best  able  to  withstand  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  sulphuric  acid  has  lately  received  considerable  attention  from 
Ur.  Lunge.  After  conducting  a  great  number  of  experiments  with  vari¬ 
ous  alloys,  he  draws  the  following  conclusions:  1.  There  is  no  difference 
in  the  cold  between  the  actions  of  sulphuric  acid  on  pure  and  antimonial 
lead,  when  the  admixture  of  antimony  does  no£  exceed  0'2^;  a  lead  of  the 
following  composition— Sb  l-8l;f,  Cu  0-05;?,  Bi  0-01^,  Fe  0  01^,  Sn  0-04^.  As 
OTO^— was  more  strongly  attacked  than  pure  lead,  in  contrast  to  the  gen¬ 
erally  supposition  that  antimonial  lead  is  more  able  to  withstand  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  sulphuric  acid;  when  the  acid  is  warm,  the  difference  in  favor  of 
pure  lead  is  more  marked.  2.  The  action  of  nitrous  vitriol  is  in  all  cases 
stronger  when  air  has  access  than  when  not;  and  is  always  greater  than 
pure  vitriol.  3.  The  addition  of  a  small  percentage  of  copper  to  the  lead 
does  not  increase  its  power  to  resist  the  attacks  of  sulphuric  acid  when  the 
temperature  is  below  200°C;  when  the  temperature  is  above  200'’C  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  OT  to  0-2;?  of  copper  is  advisable,  though  its  effect  is  not  very 
marked. 
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THE  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  PRECIOUS  METALS  IN  1892. 
Direct'. r  of  the  Mint’s  Report. 


The  amount  of  money  in  circulation  (exclusive  of  the  amount  in  tie 
Treasury)  was  $1,611,321,753  on  January  1st,  1893,  an  increase  of 
$18,928,124  during  the  year. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

Mr.  E.  O.  Leech,  Director  of  the  Mint,  has  transmitted  to  Congress  a 
re'port  on  the  production  of  the  prf'cious  metals,  covering  the  calendar 
year  1892,  of  which  tlu^  following  is  a  synopsis: 

The  value  of  the  gold  product  from  the  mines  of  the  United  States 
was  api»roximately  $3.‘>,(KX),UOO,  about  corresponding  to  the  average 
pi’oduct  of  r«‘cent  years,  being  slightly  less  than  the  product  in  1891 
and  somewhat  larger  than  the  product  of  the  two  prior  yeai’s. 

'I’he  i»roduet  of  silver  from  our  own  mines  is  placeii  at  58,900.900  ox., 
of  th(‘  commercial  value,  at  the  average  price  of  silver  during  the  year, 
of  .8.50.750,(MK1,  and  of  the  coining  value  in  silver  dollai’s  of  $74,989,5MHt. 
'I'his  i.s  a  falling  off  of  330,000  ox.  from  the  product  of  the  preceding 
year. 

'Pile  Dii'ector  rt'ports  that  there  was  a  diminished  silver  product  in 
ea<  h  pnalucing  State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States,  except  in 
Montana  and  Colorado,  the  two  large  silver  producing  sections.  In 
tin;  former  the  product  increas(‘d  about  1,(XX),(KK)  oz.  over  1.891.  In 
(’olora<lo  the  returns  show  tin  iucreasi'd  silver  product  of  3,0tM),000  oz. 
'rite  largest  falling  off'  was  in  the  States  of  Nevada  and  Idaho  and  the 
Territory  of  Utah.  In  Nevada  the  silver  product  fell  from  3,500,000  oz. 
in  1.8'.»1  to  2,244,000  in  1.892;  in  Idaho  from  4,035,(KX)  oz.  in  1891  to 
.3,llU,0<K)  ill  l.S'.)2,  and  in  Utah  from  8,750,(X)0  in  1891  to  about  8,000,000 
ill  1892.  Of  tlie  silver  product  of  the  I.4ilt»'d  States,  about  26,423,000 
oz.  w(Te  (‘xtracted  from  milling  ores  (silver  or(‘S  proper),  about  24,733,- 
(Kto  oz.  from  Icitd  ores,  and  about  6,844.(MtO  from  copper  ores. 

'I'lH'  v.iluc  of  the  gold  received  at  the  mints  during  the  year  was 
.849,888,733,  which  Wits  a  falling  off  of  .$21,026,899  from  the  deposits  of 
till'  preceding  year. 

The  amount  of  silver  purchased  by  the  government  during  the  year, 
under  the  mamlatoiT  provisions  of  the  act  of  July  14,  1890,  was  54,129,- 
727  tine  ounces,  costing  .$47,3!)4,291,  an  average  of  87(4  cents  per  ounce. 
I'roiu  this  silver  (;.3.‘?3.245  silver  dollars  were  coined  during  the  year. 
The  total  amount  of  silver  purchased  under  the  act  of  1890  to  Deceni- 
b(‘r  31st,  1892,  aggregates  129,779,322  tine  ounces,  costing  $124,652,429, 
an  average'  of  5)6  cents  per  tine  ounce.  Of  this,  102,947,064  ounces, 
costing  .$96,4!»9,  remains  in  the  Treasury  in  bai-s. 

The  Director  recapitulates  the  jeurchases  of  silver  by  the  government 
since  February  12th,  1.87;5,  as  follows: 


Act  authorizing:  Fine  ounces.  ttost.  Average  price. 

February  12Lh.  1873 .  .H31.J82  87,I.i2,.T6l  81.314 

January  lUb.  1875 . 31,603.yf)f.  37.571,118  1.189 

February  28th,  1878 . •291,202,019  .308.I99,'262  1.058 

July  11th,  1890 .  I29,779,3'.'2  124,6.52,4-29  0.96 

Totals  .  458.109,5‘29  8477,575,4  3  81.04-25 


COURSE  OF  SILVER. 

The  couree  of  silver  diu-ing  the  calendar  year  1892  was  almost  con¬ 
tinuously  do55'nward,  i-eaching  during  the  year  the  lowest  price  on 
rectjrd. 

The  highest  quotation  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  $0,959 
per  tine  ounce,  and  the  lowest  August  12th,  $0.83  per  line  ounce,  a  de¬ 
cline  during  the  year  of  nearly  13  cents  an  ounce. 

'I'he  avenige  price  for  the  year  was  $0,875  per  tine  ounce. 


COIS-VGE. 


The  coinage  of  the  mints  for  the  calendar  year  was  very  large,  aggre¬ 
gating  90,873,1.'{4  pieces,  of  the  nominal  value  of  $48,389,780.92,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


Pieces.  Value. 

Gold .  .3,091.163  834. 787,222.. 51 

Silver  dollars .  6.:333,245  6,333,‘245.00 

.Subsidiary . :32,099,252  6,307,8:13.00 

Minor  .  49,319,474  961,480.42 


Totals. 


90,873,131 


848,389,780.92 


The  coinage  of  the  year  included  950, tKK)  Columbian  half-dollai-s. 

In  addition  to  the  coinage,  gold  and  silver  bare  were  manufactmed 
as  follows:  Gold,  $23,290,6.'j7 ;  silver,  $7,391,296. 

Gold  bars  were  exch  inged  for  gold  coin,  for  use  in  the  industrial  arts, 
during  the  year  of  the  value  of  .$S,73!>,184. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  imports  of  gold  aggregated  $18,165,056,  and  the  exports  $76,7715,- 
.592;  a  net  loss  of  gold  of  ,$58,570,536. 

The  silver  imports  aggregated  .$31,450,968.  and  the  export.s,  $37,,541,- 
.301,  an  excess  of  silver  exports  of  .$6,090,:>13. 


MOVEMENT  OF  GOLD  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Director  reviews  the  recent  movements  of  gold  from  the  United 
States,  commencing  in  ^lay,  1888.  During  the  last  j'ear — that  is,  from 
IN'bruary  19th,  1892,  when  the  last  movement  commenced,  to  Febniarj' 
15lh,  1893,  the  export  of  gold  from  the  port  of  Ncav  York  has  aggre- 
gat(?d  $90,728,839, 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  USED  IN  THE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS. 

The  amount  of  gold  used  in  the  industrial  ai'ts  in  the  United  States 
during  the  last  calendar  year  was  $19,329,000,  of  which  $10,588,703  tvjis 
new  bullion. 

The  amount  of  silver  useil  was  $9,350,0(X)  (coining  value),  of  which 
$7,204,210  (coining  value)  represented  new  bullion. 


STOCK  OF  MONEY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  total  metallic  stock  on  January  1st,  1893,  was  estimated  to  have 
been:  Gold,  $649,788,020;  silver,  $593,365,365;  total,  $1,243,153,385. 

The  stock  of  gold  in  the  United  States  fell  off  during  the  last 
calendar  year  $.39,(X)0,0(X),  while  the  stock  of  silver  increased  $46,(XX),- 
(KH). 


world’s  PRODUCT  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

The  report  presents  the  revised  tables  of  the  product  of  gold  and 
silver  in  the  world  for  the  last  three  calendar  years  as  follows: 


Gold.  Silver, 

Value.  Fine  ounces. 

1890  .  8113.119.600  i:«,212,600 

1891  .  118.316,8.50  144,463.201 

1892.. .  130,117,050  152,119,300 


There  was  an  increase  of  over  $12,0(X),CKX)  in  the  gold  product  of  the 
world  during  the  last  calendar  year. 

Of  this  increase  $2,51X),0()0  5vas  from  Australia  and  over  $9,000,000 
from  South  Africa. 

The  product  of  gold  in  Australia  during  the  last  calendar  year  aggre¬ 
gated  $.'{3,870,000,  against  $.33.0(X),000  in  this  country,  while  the  product 
of  South  Africa  aggregated  $23,293,000,  placing  this  country  ahead  of 
Uussia  as  a  gold  producer  and  second  only  to  the  United  States  and 
Australia. 

In  conformity  with  the  criticisms  of  Profi'ssor  Suess,  Dr.  Soetbeer 
and  other  eminent  statisticians,  the  product  of  gold  credited  China 
annuallj'  in  the  reports  of  the  Mint  Bureau  has  been  eliminated,  as 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  gold  product  in  that  empire. 

3'he  estimates  heretofore  allowed  have  been  based  upon  the  exports 
of  gold  from  China  annually  to  London  and  British  India. 

The  total  silver  product  in  the  woi'ld  increa.sed  during  the  last 
calendar  year  about  7,650,000  oz.,  occa.sioned  by  an  increase  of  4,600,- 
(XX)  oz.  in  the  product  of  the  Mexican  mines  and  3,400,000  in  the  prf)- 
duct  of  the  mines  of  Australia. 

Notwithstanding  the  strike  of  four  months  in  the  mines  of  the  Barrier 
Range,  the  product  of  silver  in  Australasia  aggregated  during  the  last 
calendar  year  13,4.'{9,000  oz. 


Mr.  Ottomar  Ilaupt,  official  statistician  to  the  Brussels  Monetarj’ 
Conference,  estimates  the  production  and  consumption  of  silver  during 
1892  as  follows:  Consumption  in  kilos  of  tine  silver:  American  pur¬ 
chases,  1,680,(KK);  shipments  to  the  East,  1,9.'{0,(X)0;  coinages  in  Europe, 
21.'>.(K)0;  coinages  in  .Japan,  2,‘{0,0(X);  coinages  in  other  countries,  52,(X)0; 
balance  remaining  in  Mexico,  75,0(X);  total,  4.180.<X)0;  add  industrial  con¬ 
sumption,  say,  (XX),()00;  grand  total,  4,780,000.  The  total  absorption  has 
on  former  occasions  been  estimated  by  him  as  follows:  3,760,000  kilos 
for  1889,  4,270,(X)0  kilos  for  1890,  4,560.000  kilos  for  1891.  He  estimates 
the  production  as  follows:  In  1892,  4,700,000  kilograms  of  fine  silver;  in 
1891,  4.460,000  kilograms  of  fine  silver;  in  1890,  4,180,(XK)  kilograms  of 
line  silver;  in  1889,  3,9(X),000  kilograms  of  fine  silver. 

Commenting  on  these  figures,  he  says:  “The  increase  in  the  output 
of  the  metal  is  continuous,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  figures, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  low  market  price  has  anything 
to  do  with  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  that  the  more  silver  falls,  the 
greater  becomes  the  production.  This  is  a  very  serious  state  of  things, 
and  renders  it  veiy  difficult  to  understand  the  laissez-aller  policy  of  the 
BritLsh  Govenimeut  with  regard  to  India.” 


[In  this  .‘il>stract  the  Director  of  the  Mint  has  not  explained,  as  he  did 
a  few  days  ago  to  a  repn'si'utative  of  the  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal,  that  Ids  estimates  of  silver  production  this  year  are  based  on 
the  reports  of  his  mint  agents,  and  not  as  formerly  on  the  returns  of 
the  refiners;  and  that  his  (‘Stim.-ite  of  production  is  intended  to  represent 
the  amount  produced  6// (/(C  au'/tf’.s- iti  and  not  the  amount  put  in 

final  marketable  fonn  by  the  retinere.  The  Director  of  the  Mint  admits 
that  the  production  of  refiiuHl  silver  of  domestic  origin  was  much 
greater  in  1892  than  in  1891,  but  since  stocks  in  ores  and  base  bullion 
have  been  reduced  he  counts  the  prodtiction  of  our  mines  to  have  been 
only  58,(X)0,0()0  oz. 

We  have  received  checkiKl  and  confirmed  reports  from  all  the  refiners, 
and  adding  this  to  the  silver  exported  in  ores  and  matte,  and  to  the 
deposits  of  unrefined  silver  at  the  mints,  w'e  get  a  total  of  refined  silver 
produced  from  domestic  ores  exce('ding  by  many  million  ounces  the 
estimates  the  Director  of  the  Mint  has  made  of  the  output  of  the 
mines  during  the  past  year.  We  shall  publish  these  figures  next  week. 
We  do  not  in  this  (luestiou  the  accuracy  of  the  Director’s  estimate  that 
the  mines  actually  produced  only  5S,(XK),()00  oz.,  but  estimated  in  the 
manner  heretofore  used  by  the  mint,  the  protluction  of  refined  silver 
largely  increaseil  last  year. — Ed.  E.  &  M.  .1.] 


Steel  Ties  in  Iidia.— On  the  new  E:i«t  Coast  Railway  in  India  some 
steel  ties  were  laid  down,  but  it  has  been  decided  to  replace  them,  on 
account  of  the  veiy  rapid  coiTosion  due  to  the  excessive  moisture  of 
the  climate.  All  ties  for  this  line  hereafter  are  to  be  of  pine,  treated 
by  the  creosote  process. 

Paku  Pf'troleum  Industry.— Overproduction  and  th"  consequent 
lowering  of  prices  have,  accoi-ding  to  the  “Deutsches  Handels  Ar^iv,” 
causetl  several  pnxlueere  to  suspend  operations.  The  yield  during  the 
past  year  has  been  unusually  large  and  much  petraleum  has  gone  to 
waste.  I’rices  are  verj*  much  lorver  than  one  year  ago;  for  instance 
ciTide  oil  has  fallen  from  11  or  10  cents  per  poud  (36  lbs.)  to  4  or  5  cents. 
At  present  refineil  oil  is  worth  about  35  cents  per  poud. 

Coast  and  Ge>detic  Survey.— The  report  of  the  superintendent  of 
the  fiscal  year  1892  shows  that  85  field  parties  5vere  actively  emplos'ed 
upon  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  Bering  Sea,  and  in  the  interior.  As  instances  of  important  work 
we  may  mention  the  continuation  of  the  sun-eys  of  the  lakes  forming 
our  noiTheasteni  boundiy,  the  advance  toward  a  junction  in  Colorado 
of  the  transcontinental  triangulation  survey,  and  the  completion  of  the 
observations  for  the  variations  of  latitude  at  three  Tvidely  separated 
stations  in  co-operation  5vith  the  5vork  of  the  International  Geodetic 
Association. 
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THE  MONTREAL  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  MINING 

ENGINEERS. 

Special  Report  'oi'3  the  fingineering  and  Mining  Journal. 

This  has  been  a  great  week  in  Alontreal.  The  General  Mining 
Association  of  the  l*rovince  of  Quebt'C  had  invited  the  members  of  the 
Mining  Society  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  Asbestos  Chib,  the  Provincial  Min¬ 
ing  Association  of  Ontario,  the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and 
the  American  Institii'.e  of  Mining  Engineei's  to  come  together  and  talk 
over  twice  as  many  things  as  tluae  are  letters  in  the  alphabet. 
Mr.  B.  T.  A.  Bell,  of  the  "Mining  Review,”  who  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  local  arrangements,  believes  that  fully  (UK)  people  came  and  had  a 
good  time.  '  *  « 

On  'l'iu>sday  04  guests  registered  at  lieadiiuarters,  the  Windsor  Hotel, 
and  of  these  00  were  from  the  I’nited  States,  ”0  from  Canada  and  Xova 
Scotia,  and  2  from  England. 

Following  is  a  complete  list  of  those  who  registered  at  headquarters 
up  to  Tuesday  evening: 

Robert  Allison,  Port  Carbon,  I’a.:  B  T.  A.  Bell,  “  Canadian  Mining  Re¬ 
view,"  Ottawa;  F.  S.  Barnard,  .M.  1’.,  Victoria;  II.  A,  Boyd,  Buffalo;  T.  A. 
Blake,  New  York;  Win.  P.  Blake,  New  Haven;  Edw.  Barnes,  Sunderland, 
Eng.;  A.  Blue,  Toronto;  .John  Blue,  Eustis;  F.  P.  Buck,  Sherbrooke;  .Tohii 
Birkinbine.  Bre.sident  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  Geo.  T.  Barnes,  Philadelphia;  Richard  Peters,  .Ir.,  Philadelphia;  G. 

A.  Bell,  Troy;  .1.  N.  Conyngham,  Wilkes-Barre;  .1.  Raymond  Claghorn, 
I’hiladelphia:  C.  R.  Claghorn,  Philadelphia;  Win.  S.  de  Camp,  New  York; 
David  T.  Day,  Washington;  T.  Egleston,  New  York;  L.  W,  Francis,  Port 
Henry;  .1.  Lynwood  Garrison,  Philadelphia;  H.  M.  Howe,  Boston;  Samuel 
Hindi,  Scranton;  E.  B.  Haycock,  Scranton;  O.  M.  Harris,  Montreal;  .John 

B.  llammond,  Sudbury;  Edwin  Hanson,  Montreal;  Wm.  Hooper,  Ticon- 
deroga’  .1.  F.  Higginsbii,  Buckingham;  ,T.  W.  Hegeler.  La  Salle;  W.  H. 
Irwin,  Montreal;  Geo.  Irvine,  Thetford;  A.  L.  Inman,  Plattsburgh;  AV.  H. 
-letfery,  Danville;  John  T.  Jones,  Iron  Mountain;  C.  H.  Johnson,  Cecil 
Johnstone,  Scarboro,  Eng.;  T.  M.  Kirkwood,  Sudbury;  L.  A.  Kilgin,  Black 
Lake:  R.  G.  Leckie,  Londonderry;  Frank  Lyman,  Brooklyn;  G.  H. 
liCnnon,  Sudbury;  Stuart  Lindsley,  Orange;  A,  H.  Lehman,  Philadelphia; 
W.  11.  Lynch,  Rootenav;  G.  C.  Leonard,  Albany;  AV.  B.  Moore,  New  Glas¬ 
gow;  Thos.  Montague.  Crown  Point;  G.  R.  Mickle,  Sudbury;  Philip  AA’. 
Moen,  AA’orcester;  Alex.  McDonald,  St.  .lohns;  John  McKay,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie;  R.  McConnell,  Mattawa;  11.  McCormick.  Jr.,  Harrisburg;  Jas. 
MacNaughton,  Albany;  .1.  P.  Pardee,  Stanhope;  AA'ni.  B.  Phillips,  ‘•Enm- 
neerihg  and  Mining  .Journal,"  New  Y'ork;  M.  Penhall,  Black  Lake;  F. 
1‘roudfoot,  AA’innipeg;  S.  M.  Pitman,  Philadelphia;  Jno.  J.  Penhall,  Black 
Lake;  J.  AA'.  Pullman.  Philadelphia;  R.  AA\  Raymond,  Secretary  American 
Institute  Mining  Engineers,  New  York;  A.  J.  Rossie,  New  York;  Robert  H. 
Richards.  Boston;  AAL  M.  Ramsay.  Montreal;  A.  A\’. Stevenson,  Montreal;  AA'* 
I,.  Scaife,  Pittsburg;  S.  T.  Swineford,  Hulfalo;  H.  See,  New  Y'ork;  G.  R. 
Smith,  Thetford;  A.  R.  Selwyn,  Ottawa:  T.  AA'.  Sprague,  Boston;  J.  C. 
.Smock.  Trenton:  F.  D.  Taylor,  Montreal;  H.  G.  Torre y,  J.  G.  Torrey,  New 
Jersey;  C.  H.  Taylor.  Chas.  Taylor,  Montreal;  E.  B.  Toedt,  Albany;  Thos. 
AA'atson.  Alon treat;  H.  AA'.  AA’ihchell,  Minneapolis;  AA'illiam  H.  AA’iley,  New 
York;  H.  J.  AA'illiams,  Thetford:  S.  T.  AA'ellman.  Tburlow. 

The  Governor-General  of  the  Dominion  was  prevented  by  the  serious 
illness  of  a  member  of  his  family  from  opening  the  Convention  Tuesday 
evening,  as  was  expected,  and  the  Premier  of  Nova  Scotia,  who  con¬ 
sented  to  act  in  his  place,  was  detained  by  stress  of  weather.  So  the 
Mayor  of  Montreal.  A.  Despanlins.  welconu'd  the  guests  in  a  very  neat 
speech,  which  was  replied  to  by  R.  AA'.  Itaymond,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Alining  Engineers,  in  a  happy*  manner. 
Air.  John  Birkinbine.  Prc'sident  of  the  Institute,  then  de¬ 
livered  his  address  on  “The  Dt'velopment  of  Technical  Societies,” 
dealing  with  the  technical  history  of  the  Institute,  and  pointing  out  in 
a  striking  manner  the  immense  progrt'ss  that  has  been  made  in  the 
United  States  since  the  Institute  was  organized,  twenty-two  years  ago. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  claim,  he  said,  that  it  has  been  largely  instru¬ 
mental  in  bringing  these  gri'at  changes  to  pass.  Patient  research,  care¬ 
ful  metallurgical  and  mining  work,  and  aJiove  all  a  spirit  of  generous 
livalry  among  its  members  have  fostered  the  spirit  of  American  prog¬ 
ress  until  we  can  now  look  forward  to  entering,  at  no  late  day,  upon 
the  rich  harvest  of  so  much  painful  sowing. 

WEDXESD.W'S  PROt  EEDI.NtJS. 

At  10:15  AA'ediiesday  morning  the  d4th  meeting  of  the  Institute  began 
in  fonnal  session  in  lioom  A.  Physics  Hall,  of  AIcGill  University. 
President  John  Birkinbine  calk'd  the  meeting  to  order,  and  Secretary 
R.  AA’.  Raymond  read  his  annmd  report.  He  stated  that  there  was  a 
total  membei-ship  of  2.oT(>.  divided  as  follows:  Hononiiy  members,  15; 
foreign  members.  oS;  membei's,  2.12(5:  associates.  IST.  The  total  re¬ 
ceipts  were  $2(5.595,  and  disbui’sements.  1?2.T,131;  leaving  .a  balance  of 
$3,4S;J.  The  $4.(MH)  to  be  raised  b.v  the  Institute  for  the  Chicago  meet¬ 
ing.  during  the  week  beginning  July  31st,  was  reported  as  already  sub¬ 
scribed.  This  was  the  amount  assessed  against  the  Institute  for  the 
General  Fund  contributed  by*  all  the  engineering  societies.  But  the 
Institute  had  only  $1(»  subscribed  for  carrying  on  its  own  meeting  at 
Chicago,  and  the  treasurer  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  every  member,  so 
that  the  Institute  may  have  to  its  own  credit  a  sum  sufficient  to  main¬ 
tain  its  dignity*.  This  is  a  very*  important  matter,  and  members  are 
earnestly  requested  to  give  it  their  immediate  attention  and  their 
cash. 

The  first  paper  of  the  meeting  was  that  of  Alajor  J.  W.  Powell, 
Director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  on  “The  Geologic  Map 
of  the  United  States.”  In  the  absence  of  Alajor  Powell,  the  paper  w*as 
read  by  Air.  Hayes,  of  the  Survey*. 

It  was  discussed  by*  Air.  Seluyn.  of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey; 
AVm.  P.  Blake,  of  New  Haven;  and  Dr.  R.  AA'.  Raymond  and  Dr.  David 
T.  Day,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Suiwey. 

The  main  points  brought  out  by*  the  discussion  were: 

1.  The  United  States  Geological  Sun*ey  had  adopted  a  system  of 
colors  and  names  that  was  not  in  use  by  other  great  surveys,  even 
where  the  end  to  be  gained  was  practically  the  same. 

2.  That  it  had  taken  this  action  in  advance  of  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  International  Geological  Congress  to  consider  names  .and 
colors. 


3.  That  in  some  instances  It  had  changed  names  of  formations  that 
had  been  in  common  use  for  many*  years  and  to  which  was  attached  a 
definite  meaning  well  understood,  as  for  instance  the  Archaean,  w'hich 
the  United  States  Survey  has  changed  to  Algonquin. 

Major  Powell's  paper  was  a  carefully*  prepared  account  of  the  map¬ 
ping  work  of  the  Survey,  and  showed  the  immense  task  which  had  been 
imdertaken  and  how  well  on  the  whole  it  had  been  done.  A^ery  few 
people  realize  the  extent  of  the  United  States,  and  the  diversity*  of 
geological  features,  and  the  immense  work  the  Survey  has  undertaken. 

Air.  F.  Lynwood  Garrison,  of  Philadelphia,  then  read  his  paper  on 
“The  Greene-AA’alil  Process  for  Alanufacturing  Manganese  and  Alloys 
of  Alanganese  Free  from  Carbon.”  This  valuable  contribution  to  the 
solution  of  a  difficult  question  was  discussed  by  H.  AI.  How*e,  Boston; 
Dr.  R.  AA'^.  Raymond  and  AA'm.  B.  Phillips,  of  the  Engineering  .and  Alin¬ 
ing  Jomai.al,  New  Y'ork. 

Tlie  feasibility  of  the  process  seems  to  depend  veiy  largely  upon  tlie 
price  of  aluminum,  and,  while  Dr.  Phillips  said  he  did  not  think  that 
aluminum  ■n*as  now  made  at  less  than  30  cents  to  35  C()nts  per  pound. 
Dr.  Raymond  said  he  thought  it  might  be  shoAvn,  before  long,  that  it 
could  be  made  for  20  cents  per  pound. 

THE  UREENE-W.VHL  PROCESS  FOR  M AXUIWCTURING  MANGANESE  ANP  AL¬ 
LOYS  OF  MANGANESE  FREE  FROM  CAIJBON;  BY  F.  LYNWOOD 
G.VRRISON. 

The  great  obji'Ction  to  the  use  of  ferro-manganese  in  the  manufac- 
tm'c  of  steel  has  been  its  invariable  association  with  considerabh' 
quantities  of  carbon,  causing,  when  it  is  added  to  a  low  carbon  steel 
to  produce  manganese-steel,  a  hardening  of  the  steel,  whatever  may*  be 
the  action  of  the  manganese.  There  would  seem  to  be  commercial  ad¬ 
vantages  in  producing  a  ferro-manganese  free  from  carbon,  so  that  the 
steel  to  which  it  Avas  added  would  receive  the  beneficial  effect  of  the 
manganese  without  the  carbon  contents  being  increased.  Air.  Ganison 
believes  the  question  of  producing  a  feri'o-manganese  free  from  carbon 
to  be  solved  by  Alessra.  Greene  and  AA'ahl. 

The  first  attempt  to  produce  metallic  manganese  in  considerable 
quantities  seems  to  have  bet'ii  made  by  Hugo  Tamm  in  1872.  Native 
dioxide  of  manganese  was  heated  with  powdered  charcoal  or  lamp¬ 
black  and  oil  in  the  prest'iice  of  a  powdc'ri'd  silicious  and  fluorspar  fliix. 
Tlie  manganese  obtained  luiving  continued  an  appreciable  amount  of 
carbon,  Tamm  made  attempts  to  remove  this  by*  fusing  the  metal  under 
.a  la.ver  of  manganese  carbonate.  Tiimm  cliiimed  to  have  made  a  metal 
having  the  composition:  Alaugiinese,  9(5-9;  Fe.  1-05;  carbon.  0  95,  and 
other  elements,  0-10,  from  a  py*rolusite  containing  50-5%  niiinganese 
and  3-5%  iron.  Tlie  resultant  metal,  after  refining  this  jiroduct  under 
the  fused  coating  of  manganese  carbonate,  continued:  Ain,  99-91;  C. 
0-025;  Si,  0-015;  Fe,  0-05.  These  results  Inive  not  been  conlinm'd,  how¬ 
ever,  by*  later  experimenters,  and  they  are  doubted.  Alessi-s.  (ireene 
iind  AA’iihl’s  first  experiments  w*ere  made  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
correctness  of  Tamm’s  assertions,  but  were  unsuccessful  in  decar¬ 
bonizing  the  metal  to  any  extent.  They*  then  beciime  convinced  that 
the  fii*st  step  in  such  a  process  should  be  the  removal  of  the  iron 
combined  with  the  manganese.  After  abandoning  ma.gnetic  and  electro¬ 
chemical  methods,  they*  found  that  nearly  all  the  iron  of  rich  manganese 
ore  could  be  removed  by  digesting  the  pulverized  ore  w*ith  30%  sulphuric 
acid,  the  manganese  remaining  practically  unaffected.  'Fhe  perci'iitiige 
of  iron  can  be  reduced  from  5  or  6%  to  a  few  tenths  in  a  few 
hours,  and  the  waste  acid  can  be  utilized  in  making  ferrous  sulphate. 

Tlie  reduction  of  the  purified  ore  then  became  a  puzzling  problem;  it 
Avas  found  impossible  to  produce  manganese  containing  less  than  (5% 
carbon  by  reduction  with  carbon,  and  this  high  percentage  of  carbon 
could  not  be  removed  in  the  1,‘iter  operations  by*  fusion  with  an  oxidizing 
agent.  Alessrs.  Greene  and  AA’ahl  believe  that  a  complete  reduction  of 
any  manganese  oxide  by*  carbon  yields,  not  a  manganese,  but  a  carbide 
having  the  definite  form  AIn,(i!.  For  this  reason  manganese  free 
from  carbon  cannot  be  reduced  in  the  electrical  fui-nace  or  in  gi-aphitc' 
crucibles.  Experiments  with  the  electrolysis  of  the  fused  baths  of 
manganese  chloride  and  manganese  fluoride  were  futile,  and  it  became 
evident  that  a  reduction,  in  the  entire  absence  of  carbon,  w.as  necessary* 
for  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Aloreover,  the  compound  to  be  re¬ 
duced  should  be  one  of  the  oxides  of  manganese,  as  the  use  of 
halogen  compounds  on  a  commercial  scale  and  the  rt'iluction  by  sodium 
were  precluded  by  reason  of  the  cost  of  their  manufacture. 

Alessrs.  Greene  and  AA’ahl,  having  detennined  that  the  reduction  by* 
means  of  metallic  aluminum,  which  had  been  barely  experimentetl  w*itii 
by  Alichel,  AA'ohler,  Levy,  and  Langley,  was  the  proper  method,  they*  soon 
found  that  neither  clay*  nor  graphite  crucibles  could  be  us('d  in  the 
operation — the  graphite  for  reasons  mentioned  before,  and  the  clay 
because  of  the  energetic  action  of  the  aluminum  upon  the  silica;  ex¬ 
periments  yielding  a  silicious  manganese  containing  in  some  instances 
as  high  as  12%  silicon.  Calcined  magnesite,  however,  w*as  found  to 
answer  the  purimse,  and  a  graphite  crucible  lined  with  tliis  afforded 
excellent  results.  In  producing  this  pure  manganese,  the  manganese 
<lioxide  is  reduced  to  monoxide  by  heating  in  a  stream  of  reducing 
gas.  It  is  then  mixed  with  gi-anulated  aluminum  and  -with  a  flux  of 
lime  and  fiuorspar.  The  mixture  is  then  placed  in  the  magnesite-lined 
black-lead  cnicible  and  placed  in  a  furnace  commonly  employed  in 
melting  brass.  AA'hen  the  contents  have  reached  a  bright  red,  the 
aluminum  begins  ds  .  nergetic  reducing  action  upon  the  manganese 
monoxide,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  reaction  is  complete.  The  heat 
liberated  liquefies  the  contents  of  the  crucible  and  brings  them  to  a 
white  heat.  The  inventors  state  that  they*  have  obtained  a  yield  as 
high  as  2-84  parts  of  manganese  per  unit  of  aluminum,  equal  to  94-5% 
of  the  theoretical  y*ield.  The  following  is  the  reaction  that  occurs: 

Alg  -h  AInO  =  AlgOj  -f  3  Ain. 

The  metal  obtained  is  dense  and  homogeneous,  w’ith  a  steel-gray  color 
and  a  pinkish  to  reddish  bronze  tint.  It  is  hard  and  brittle,  having  an 
irregular  fracture.  The  specific  gravity  varies  betw*een  7-26  and  7-38,  or 
7:32  on  an  average.  Its  average  composition  is  Ain,  96-5;  Fe,  2;  Si,  15. 
It  retains  but  the  slightest  trace  of  aluminum. 
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In  operating  a  small  plant  capable  of  producing  about  2  tons  of 
manganese  per  week  the  inventors  state  that  1,560  lbs.  of  aluminum 
and  5  tons  of  manganese  ore  will  be  required.  Basing  their  calculations 
of  the  present  market  value  of  aluminum  at  55c.  per  pound  and 
manganese  ore  at  $40  per  ton  they  find  that  the  manganese  will  cost 
about  $7.60  per  long  ton,  or  about  34  cents  per  pound. 

As  yet  the  process  has  been  conducted  on  a  laboratory  scale  only, 
but  it  would  seem  to  have  many  possibilities. 

The  third  paper  was  by  Win.  P.  Blake,  and  was  a  combination  of 
three  papers,  to  wit.:  “The  Lead-Zinc  Deposits  of  Southwestern  Wiscon¬ 
sin,”  “The  Separation  of  Pj'rlte  from  Lead-Zinc  Ores.”  and  “A  Furnace 
for  Roasting  Lead-Zinc  Ores.”  Mr.  Blake  gave  one  of  his  clear,  concise 
“chalk  talks”  on  the  blackboard,  skidehing  the  new  “terrace  furnace” 
he  had  devised  for  the  roasting  of  these  ores  with  accession  of  super¬ 
heated  air.  To  bring  these  ores  doum  so  that  they  shall  not  contain 
over  2%  of  lead  nor  over  4%  of  iron  is  certainly  a  good  showing.  The 
terrace  furnace  is  so  arranged  that  the  ore  is  fed  at  the  top  and  is 
scraped  by  stationary  ploughs  onto  each  succeeding  terrace,  the 
furnace  revolving  at  the  rate  of  10  revolutions  per  hour.  This  slow  rate 
is  necessary  to  .a  thorough  roasting  of  the  material,  and  the  prevention 
of  even  incipient  fusion. 

The  paper  was  discussed  briefly  by  Dr.  Raymond  and  Mr.  Penhale. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned  till  .3  P.  M. 

The  first  paper  of  the  afternoon  session  w’as  by  Prof.  Robt.  H. 
Richards,  of  the  ISIassachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  on  “A 
New  Prismatic  Stadia  Telescope  and  Self-Reading  Rod,”  w'hich  has 
already  been  illustrated  in  this  journal  May  14th,  1892. 

The  new  prismatic  stadia  telescope,  with  the  self-reading  rod  which 
must  be  made  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  instrument,  is  one  of 
the  most  ingenious  and  useful  of  the  latter  day  labor  saving  appliances. 
By  its  means  additional  accuracy  is  assured,  and  the  elimination,  to  a 
great  extent,  of  the  personal  equation  of  error.  It  is  certainly  to  be 
commended  to  all  those  who  have  much  work  Involving  the  use  of 
stadia  measurements. 

The  two  papers  that  follow’cd  that  of  Prof.  Richards  were  of 
great  importance;  that  of  A.  .1.  Rossi.  New  York,  on  “Titaniferous 
Ores  in  the  Blast  Furnace.”  an  abstract  of  which  follows,  and 
the  paper  of  H.  V.  Winchell  and  .1.  T.  .Tones  on  “The  Blwabik  Iron 
Mine,  IVIesaba  Range.  Minnesota.”  The  discussion  of  Mr.  Rossi’s  paper 
was  quite  brief,  as  might  liave  been  expected,  for  it  deals  with  the 
vexnta  questio  of  American  lilast  furnace  practice,  viz.,  the  use  of 
titaniferous  iron  ores.  So  radical  is  the  departure  made  by  Mr.  Rossi 
that  members  who  fancied  they  knew  something  about  the  use  of 
such  ores  were  not  prepared  to  take  part  in  the  elucidation  of  the 
problem.  The  fact  is  that  ;Mr.  Rossi  has  boldly  throwm  his  gauntlet 
into  the  arena,  and  it  lies  there  at  the  disposal  of  any  knight  wdio  may 
see  fit  to  pick  it  up.  We  do  not  go  too  far  in  saying  that  this  paper 
marks  a  distinct  and  valuable  epoch  in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  in 
this  country. 

Titaniferous  Ores  in  the  Blast  Furnace.  By  Auol'ste  J,  Rossi. 

New  York. 

Mr.  Rossi’s  paper  is  of  unusual  interest  and  importance.  After 
describing,  at  some  length,  w’hat  was  perhaps  the  first  successful  use 
of  ♦^itqnifnrou'!  nrp<!  vvit-'h  18  t<^  20'i  TiO..  in  this  country,  hv  tiie 
Adirondack  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  between  1848  and  1852.  he  proceeds 
to  a  general  discussion  of  the  use  of  such  ores  in  more  modem  practice. 

It  is.  of  course,  well  known  that  they  have  been  used  in  Sweden  for 
a  long  time,  and  Swedish  ironmasters  have  more  than  once  expressed 
their  surprise  at  the  manifest  reluctance  of  other  smelters  to  employ 
this  class  of  ore. 

Titaniferous  ore  yields  a  most  excellent  iron,  and  the  general  absence 
of  deleterious  amounts  of  phosphoms  renders  it  suitable  for  steel  mak¬ 
ing.  Indeed,  such  ore  has  been  considered  an  antidote  for  cold-short¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  Rossi  states  the  general  objections  to  the  use  of  titaniferous  iron 
ore  under  three  heads. 

Ist.  The  tendency  toward  the  formation  of  infusible  compounds  of 
titanium,  carbon  and  nitrogen. 

2d.  The  refractory  character  of  the  ore,  necessitating  a  greater  con¬ 
sumption  of  fuel  and  a  higher  temperature. 

3d.  The  viscosity  of  the  slags,  with  the  danger  .of  stoping  the  flush¬ 
ing  hole. 

He  propounds  this  question:  Can  a  slag  essentially  a  tltanate,  and 
containing  silica,  if  at  all.  only  as  an  accessory  constituent,  be  obtained 
of  sufficient  fuslbUlty  and  fluidity  for  the  blast  furnace? 

In  support  of  the  ■dew  that  there  are  immense  deposits  of  ore  in  this 
country  that,  while  containing  from  3%  to  4%  of  titanic  acid,  are 
remarkably  free  from  silica,  he  quotes  fifteen  analyses  of  various  ores 
that  show  little  or  no  silica  and  from  52%  to  68%  of  metallic  iron. 
Perhaps  the  most  famous  of  all  the  beds  of  titaniferous  ore  in  this 
countiy  are  in  the  Adirondacks.  where  enormous  deposits  occur,  -with 
iron  from  50-15%  to  65-45%.  titanic  acid  from  10-91%  to  25-78%,  silica 
about  1%,  and  small  quantities  of  alumina,  lime  and  magnesia. 

It  would  thus  be  entirely  feasible  to  secure  ore  practically  free 
from  silica,  and  the  question  of  fluidity  of  slag  would  rest  with  the 
possibility  of  slagging  the  titanic  acid.  “Multiple  silicates  are  kno-wn 
to  be  more  fusible  than  single  or  double  silicates.  ^lay  not  the  same 
rule  prevail  for  titanates?  If  such  fusible  compounds  could  be  obtained, 
independently  of  any  silica,  by  means  of  predominant  multiple  titanates 
in  a  slag,  the  addition  of  an  extra  silica-bearing  element  in  the  blast 
furnace  would  become  unnecessary,  and  the  quantity  of  flux  would  be 
reduced  correspondingly.  The  limestone  of  a  dolomite  would  furnish 
both  MgO  and  CaO  to  the  slag.  Some  silica  would  necessarily  find  its 
way  into  the  slag,  since  the  ore.  stone  and  fuel  (and  we  might  add.  the 
lining)  would  contribute  both  silica  and  alumina.  But  the  amoimt  of 
.SO,  being  t^o  small  in  any  case  to  satisfv  the  atfinities  of  the  bases, 
•oiild  not  titanic  acid  supply  the  acid  element?” 

■  In  other  words,  as  we  add  lime  and  magnesia  to  slag  off  the  silica 


that  is  in  ordinary  iron  ores  can  we  not  in  some  way  cause  these  bases 
to  unite  with  titanic  acid  in  titaniferous  ores,  Arithout  too  great  an 
outlay  for  fuel  or  the  us3  of  an  excessive  temperature? 

In  the  elucidation  of  this  question  Mr.  Rossi  luis  performed  a  large 
number  of  experiments,  and  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  build  a  little 
blast  furnace  at  Perth  Amlioy,  the  heartli  of  Avhlch  held  about  160  lbs. 

The  space  at  our  disposal  will  not  alloAV  a  detailed  account  of  his 
work.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  his  views  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  ex¬ 
periments,  and  that  under  proper  conditions  of  burden,  blast  and 
temperature  it  will  be  possible  to  get  rid  of  titanic  acid.  Whether  these 
results  will  be  substantiated  by  actual  practice  on  a  large  scale  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  our  opinion  is  decidedly  of  this  nature,  and  we  believe 
that  these  ores  can  be  profitably  treated. 

In  view  of  the  wonderful  developments  in  the  ^lesaba  Range,  it 
behooves  Eastern  ironmasters  to  look  well  to  the  foundations  of  their 
gigantic  stnicture.  If  titaniferous  ores  can  be  cheaply  mined  and 
smelted,  there  appears  to  be  no  practical  limit  to  the  amount  that  may 
1)0  ol)tained,  especially  in  New  York  and  North  Carolina.  It  remains, 
however,  to  be  shoAvn  on  a  commercial  scale  that  Mr.  Rossi’s  results 
can  be  uniformly  obtained,  and  the  owners  of  large  depo.sits  of 
titaniferous  ores  could  not  do  better  than  to  arrange  for  such  a  test. 
The  cost  of  it  would  be  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  tlie  possll)h' 
and  probable  A'alue  of  the  results.  The  third  and  last  pap(‘r  of  the 
afternoon  session  was  that  by  ^lessrs.  Winchell  and  .Tones,  on  the 
Biwabik  mine.  It  was  beautifully  illustrated  by  several  large  drawings. 
The  ore  body  is  half  a  mile  long,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  Avide.  and 
of  a  thickness  to  100  ft.  It  has  been  prospected  by  23  shafts  in  ore, 
one  drift  or  leA-el  extended  to  a  distance  of  50  ft.  south,  and  one  drift 
I.W  ft.  to  the  northeast  from  pit  No.  15.  and  several  drill  holes  from 
the  bottom  of  the  .shafts.  The  cubic  contt  nts  of  the  deposit  are  given 
as  247,155.000  ft.,  or,  taking  11-9  cu.  ft.  to  the  tfin.  20,769,329  tons. 
The  aA-erage  analysis  of  each  grade  of  ore  is  given  as:  No.  1,  iron,  60-01  • 
phosphorus,  0-026;  No.  2,  iron,  63-86;  phosphoms.  0-0.‘{3;  No.  ,3,  ir. 
63-94;  phosphoms.  0-059;  No.  4,  iron,  62-08;  phosphoms,  0-040:  r>o.  5, 
iron.  61-60;  phosphorus,  0-075;  No.  6,  iron,  54-59;  phosphoms.  0  082. 

Tile  amount  of  stripping  to  be  done  is  2,893,333  cu.  yds.,  and  the 
open  pit.  steam  shovel  system  Avill  be  adopted  for  mining  the  ore.  So 
far  the  BiAA-abik  company  has  expended  over  $60,0o0,  without  shipping 
a  ton  of  ore. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  hanging  wall  to  this 
ore  body,  and  any  methDd  of  underground  mining  must  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  neAA'  problems  presented  in  mining  a  flat  deposit  of  great 
thickness  AA-ithout  a  solid  roof.  But  after  long  deliberation  the  open  pit 
system  Avas  adopted,  and  will  be  prosecuted.  The  mine  is  tapped  by 
the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  and  the  Didntli,  M(‘saba  &  Northern  raihvays. 

Discussion  of  the  paper  AA-as  postponed.  Dr.  Rjiymond,  hoAvever,  re¬ 
marked  that  the  BiAA-abik  Avas  onlv  one  of  several  great  companies  in 
the  ^Mesaba,  and  that  the  contemplation  of  this  fact  tended  to  make  a 
I^ehigh  Valley  man  sick,  and  Dr.  Phillips,  saying  that  the  Alabama 
folks  Avonld  also  not  feel  particularly  Avell.  With  the  development  of 
the  Wyoming,  and  particularly  of  the  Montana  coalfields,  the  future 
of  the  NortliAA'est  as  an  iron  and  steel  district  is  exceedingly  bright. 

Hie  meeting  adjourned  to  10  A.  M.,  Febmary  23d.  and  announcement 
was  made  that  the  Institute  Avas  iuA’iteil  to  a  snoAvshoe  reception  by 
the  Montreal  and  St.  George  Snowshoe  Club  at  8  P.  M. 

THUK&D A  Y  ’S  r  ROC  kedinos. 

Thursday  morning  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  was  continued,  and  a 
number  of  papers,  abstmets  of  Avhich  are  here  presented,  were  reab 
The  Canadian  A.sbestos  Club  held  its  meeting  also,  and  in  the  after^  ,m 
the  Canadian  mining  societies  AA-ith  the  Institute  met  in  joint  s  ^sion, 
which  was  continued  in  the  evening  and  on  Friday  morning. 
The  chief  purpose  in  holding  the  united  conventions  was  to  secure  the 
opinions  of  as  many  engineers  as  possible  in  regard  to  legislation  affect¬ 
ing  the  mining  industry  of  Canada.  The  resolutions  and  papers  intro¬ 
duced  dealt  mostly  with  the  question  of  bonuses  to  the  producers  of 
pig  iron,  the  free  admission  of  all  mining  machinerj-  of  a  class  not 
manufactured  in  Canada,  the  expediency  of  leA-yiug  an  export  tax  on 
natural  gas,  and  the  free  importation  of  blast  furnace  and  metallurgical 
fuel.  They  also  take  up  the  question  of  enlarging  and  beautifying  the 
great  collections  of  the  Geological  and  Natural  Historj-  SurA'ey  of 
Canada,  and  the  publication  of  governmental  reports. 

EXCURSIONS. 

Friday  afternoon  the  members  and  ladies,  who  accepted  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  enjoj-ed  an  excursion 
by  rail  to  the  Victoria  and  Lachine  railAA-ay  bridges  over  the  St. 
Lawrence  River.  In  the  evening  the  guests  had  to  make  a  diflicidt 
choice  between  a  fancy  dress  skating  carnival,  given  by  the  Victoria 
Skating  Club,  and  an  interesting,  if  somewhat  less  brilliant,  con¬ 
versazione,  given  by  the  Governors  of  McGill  University  in  honor  of 
the  official  opening  of  the  neAV  engineering  buildings. 

To-day  there  aa-UI  be  an  excursion  to  Radnor  Forges,  Quebec,  and  a 
visit  to  the  works  of  the  Canada  Iron  Furnace  Company,  Lim’.ed, 
which  operates  an  extensive  area  of  bog  iron  ores.  These  wor\s  are 
notable  as  being  among  the  oldest  on  the  Continent,  iron  haA-ing  been 
made  and  shipped  so  far  back  as  the  16th  centurj-. 

PAPERS  PRESENTED. 

We  give  below  abstracts  of  a  number  of  the  more  important  papers 
read  at  this  meeting: 

THE  PHOSPHATE  AIISES  OF  CAN  ADA.  BY  H.  B.  SMALL. 

The  deposits  of  apatite  in  Quebec  are  confined  to  a  district  of  limited 
extent,  in  the  toAA-nships  of  Templeton.  Wakefield,  BoAA-man,  Derrj-, 
Portland,  and  Buckingham,  north  of  Ottawa  and  lying  between  the 
Gatineau  and  Lievre  Rivers.  The  Montreal  &  Ottawa  DiA’ision  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  runs  along  the  river  front  of  these  tOAv-nships. 
and  a  spur  connects  Buckingham  village,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lievre, 
with  a  station  of  the  same  name  on  the  main  line  21  miles  east  of 
Ottawa.  The  sountry  rock  is  mostly  pyroxene  intermixed  Avlth 
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(luartzito,  orthoolase.  mica,  frut'iss  and  crjstalline  lim(*stone.  The 
phosphate  is  of  two  distinct  kinds,  crj  stalline  and  massive  and  }?ranular 
and  friable.  Crystals  of  verj'  larfie  size  have  been  found,  some  weijihing 
as  much  as  l.Oiib  ll>s.  The  fjnmular  phosphate  is  veiy  abundant  and  is 
knowTi  locallj'  as  "sufiar  pliosphate,”  and  is  often  so  disintegrated  as  to 
look  like  sand,  and  soft  enough  to  be  dug  out. 

Most  of  the  large  ’nines  are  on  or  near  the  Lievre.  and  the  rock  is 
hauled  during  tlie  winter  »)ver  the  excellent  .snow  roads  and  stocked 
until  navigation  opens  in  the  spring. 

In  spite  of  tlie  proximity  of  American  markets  most  of  the  rock  ex¬ 
ported  from  Canada  goes  to  England,  174,512  tons  of  the  20S,.5.)1)  tons 
niistnl  between  1SS2  and  l.StM)  going  this  waj'. 

The  piXKluction  since  ISIS  is  given  bt'low,  in  gross  tons: 


Years.  Tons.  I 

10.743  ! 

Yt-ars.  Tons. 

issii . ‘jo.tto 

1887  . 

18SI . Il.iHW 

1«S> . IT.I.Vt 

1881 .  -l-ffCJ 

1888 . ]8.77(> 

18sn . ‘.ioasT 

ISStO . yS.I.'iT 

18!U . 1;>.I.t3 

The  value  per  tt)u  fell  fnuu  ?19..3C  in  ISIS  to  ,$7.89  in  1891. 

Xo  deep  mining  is  cariii’d  on  outside  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  but 
in  Cntario  some  surface  mines  are  worked.  So  far  as  at  present  kno^^’n 
tlie  deposits  in  Ontario  are  not  as  rich  as  the  Quebec  deposits. 

At  present  there  are  only  three  fertilizer  factories  in  Canada,  situate 
in  New  Bnmswick.  Quebec  and  Outaiio. 

On  the  lievre  there  an*  three  mills  for  giinding  phosphate,  all  run 
by  water  power.  One  of  these  mills  belongs  to  the  Canadian  Phosphate 
Cumpany,  and  has  a  daily  capacity  of  (>  to  7  tons;  another  to  Lomer, 
Kohr  A  t’o.,  wth  a  capacity  of  40  to  50  tons  a  day;  and  the  third,  at 
Seabmy,  has  a  capacitj’  of  25  tons  a  day. 

Mr.  Small  pr»>sents  some  interi'sting  tigures  showing  the  cost  of  min¬ 
ing  and  ti-ansiK>rtatiou.  The  cost  per  ton  for  mining  varies  from  $3  to 
.$0;  iraiisport  to  wharf,  1  to  5  miles.  l\v  cart  25  cents  to  81.25,  and  over 
a  ti-amway  for  from  1  to  2  iniU's,  20  cents;  transport  ly  river  in  barges 
for  from  io  to  25  miles.  :io  to  tK)  cents.  Kehandling  at  Buckingham,  10 
cents.  Itailwaj'  from  Buckingham  to  Montreal,  -81.25  to  81-50.  Re¬ 
handling  at  Montreal,  25  cents.  Commission,  insurance,  etc.,  50  cents. 
Ocean  freight  varies  from  81-30  to  83-88. 

Ihitting  the  cost  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lievre  at  83.50,  the  lowest  cost 
given  bj’  Mr.  Small,  and  contrasting  it  with  89.50,  which  it  maj’  reach 
this  difference  seems  to  us  very  ext-essive.  'Hie  cost  of  mining  alone 
varii’S  from  .83  to  8'>-  There  must  be  some  thing  radicallj-  wrong  to 
alU)W  of  this  variation  in  the  same  district. 

He  siiys  the  wages  of  the  lalH)rei-s  are  from  815  to  835  a  month,  with 
Ivoaixl;  and.  bj-  the  daj'.  tto  cents  to  81-35.  without  board,  and  81-50  to 
.’*2.50  for  foremen  and  machinists.  A  team  and  driver  average  85  per 
day. 

The  total  cost  of  mining  and  delivering  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lievre 
should  not.  in  our  opinion,  exceed  83.  and  the  cost,  alongside,  in 
Montreal  should  not  excecKl  83.50,  instead  of  84.85.  If  those  mines  are 
to  compete  with  South  Carolina  and  Florida  in  the  open  market  the 
cost  of  mining  and  of  handling  must  be  gn^atly  reduced. 

Notes  ox  Emerson's  Mktuou  for  the  Determination  of  Phospho- 
Ri's.  By  H.  C.  Barhitt. 

As  to  the  possibilitj'  of  the  “yelloAV  pri'cipitate”  containing  arsenic, 
Mr.  Babbitt  tiuds  that  if  the  temperatun’  does  not  exceed  25°  C.  the 
•'rsenic  does  not  materiallj'  affect  the  result.  If  the  temperature  be 
a.  ve  this  point  the  danger  of  contamination  is  increa.sed.  Thus  at 
25°  C.  of  the  arsenic  addcnl  onlj*  0‘2%  was  tlu’otvu  down;  at  40°  C.,  7‘8%; 
:it  (‘>0°  C..  12-0%,  and  at  85°  C.,  75‘2%.  51r.  Babbitt  gives  also  the  fol¬ 

lowing  analj  sis  of  phospho  ammonio,  molybdate  ("j  ellow  precipitate”) 
prtpared  most  carefulK  aiuldried  at  180  C.:  <N.  Ilj)  l.OSH'-,;  P,  0-, 
3-734^;  M„  O:,.  !.0  31.5  , :  IL.  O.  0.1)90 

He  supposes  the  composition  to  be  represented  bj'  the  fonuula 
(N.  H*)  ,;0,.  24  Mo.  Og,  PgO.“),  and  tJiat  the  ratio  of  phosphorus  to 
molybdic  acid  is  1'794%.  . 

From  analyses  quoted  he  observes  that  all  of  the  phosphorus  is 
precipitated  at  25°  C.,  Avith  5  minutes’  shaking,  :uid  that  the  composition 
of  the  phospho-molybtlate  is  constant,  not  being  iulluenced  by  the 
presence  of  Fcg  (.XOg)  (>  —  basic  ferric  nitrate. 

NOTE  ON  VNFREEZA15LE  DYNAMITE.  BY  E.  E.  RFSSEEE  JRAT.MAN. 

The  large  number  of  accidents  resulting  from  attempts  to  thaw  out 
dynamite  cartridges  when  frozen  make  some  method  of  prevention 
very  desirable.  An  unfreezable  dynamite,  invented  by  Liebert,  a  Ger¬ 
man,  has  been  used  to  some  extent  in  Europe,  and  has  been  favorably 
reported  upon  by  chemists  and  experts  in  explosives.  The  dynamite 
is  made  in  the  usual  waj',  but  its  composition  includes  a  chemical  ly 
Mhich  its  freezing-point  is  lowered  from  40°  above  to  5U°  below  0°  F., 
while  the  explosive  power  is  slightly  increased  and  the  sensitiveness  to 
i.  ncussion  slightly  decreased.  This  dynamite,  it  is  claimed,  is  not 
affe  ’tcHi  by  damp;  it  maj'  be  kept  for  considerable  time  without  de¬ 
teriorating  or  losing  its  special  properties,  and  its  cost  is  Uttle,  if  at  all 
in  excess  of  that  of  ordinary  dynamite.  It  is  patented  in  the  United 
States.  Some  experiments  are  to  be  made  with  this,  and  more  informa¬ 
tion  is  promised. 

NOTE  ON  THE  COLOR.ADO  LE.VSINO  OR  TRIBUTE  SYSTEM,  BY  BENJAMIN  B. 

LAWRENCE. 

In  this  paper  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  is  a  (Colorado  mining  man,  has  called 
the  attention  of  managers  to  the  system  which  had  helped  greatly  to 
develop  the  mineral  industry  of  his  State.  The  lease  system  is  largely 
in  force  in  Clear  Creek  and  Lane  counties,  and  Mr.  LauTence  cites  an 
instance  where  the  system  is  in  operation,  Avhich  we  suspect  to  be  the 
Colorado  Central  liBniug  Company,  of  Georgetown.  Colo., 
lUthough  he  does  not  give  the  name.  In  this  mine  the 
lessee  secures  a  lease  in  level  “0,”  we  will  .<»ay.  He  then 


drivt^  the  drift  100  ft.  fonvard.  pajing  all  expenses,  including 
hoisting  and  handling,  himself,  and  when  this  is  completed  has  tlu‘ 
privilege  of  sloping  the  100  ft.  of  ground  to  the  level  above,  paj  ing  the 
companj’  a  roj'altj'  of  fi’om  25%  to  3;P/j%  of  the  gross  product.  Th<' 
amount  depends  upon  the  estimati’d  richness  of  the  ground.  If, 
hoM'ever,  the  drift  should  have  been  driven  ly  tlie  mine  management, 
it  pajing  all  expenses,  the  lesisee  contracts  to  merelj-  slope  the  e.xposed 
ore,  pajing  from  3.‘P-t%  to  75%  of  the  gross  j'ield  as  riyaltj’.  Tlie 
lessees  are  under  full  control  of  tlie  mine  foreman,  and  are  subject  to 
the  usual  mine  regulations.  Tlie  ore,  M'hich  is  piled  in  heaps  belonging 
to  individual  lessees,  is  shlppi’d  to  a  sampler  and  the  value  ascertained. 
The  nyaltj'  is  then  deducted,  and  the  balance,  after  deducting  the 
various  items  of  expenses.  Is  then  credited  to  the  lessee.  Mr.  Lawrence* 
enumerates  various  advantages  of  the  system  Avhlch  Avill  be  discussed 
on  another  page. 

NOTES  ON  ANTHRACITE  •’COAL  AFl’l.ES"  FROM  I’EN.NSYLVANIA:  BY  W.  S. 

(IRESLEY. 

Some  remarkable  specimens  of  siiheroidal  anthracite  coal  were 
rwentlj^  found  at  the  5Iammoth  Seam.  Milnesville,  Luzenie  County. 
The  “apples”  vaiy  from  lO'/i  in.  to  %  in.  in  diameter,  the  usual  size 
being  that  of  a  small  apple,  or  hen’s  egg. 

Nine  drauings  are  given  to  illustrate  the  paper,  with  several  analyses. 
In  chemical  composition  these  “apples”  do  not  differ  e.sseiitiallj’  from 
ordinaiy  anthracite  coal,  nor  is  there  a  diffi'rence  in  specilic  gravity  or 
hardness.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  “apples”  is  that  the  longest 
a.xls  of  eveiy  one  lies  akuig  a  bedding  plane,  while  the  shortest  axis 
passes  about  at  right  angles  to  these  planes.  Mr.  GresUy  notices  a 
liitherto  undescribiHl  form  of  fracture,  and  concludes  that  so  far  as 
the  specimens  under  discussion  are  concerned  thej’  are  not  nodules, 
but  are  forms  produced  ly  some  sj'stem  or  process  of  jointing,  produc¬ 
ing  curved  overlapping  joints  after  the  coal  seams  had  aciiuired  their 
ordinaiy  or  regular  jointing.  nie  question  of  the  origin  of  these 
curious  forms  of  coal  is  left  open,  although  he  directs  attention  to  the 
experiments  of  Koch  on  the  splu'rical  shajie  assumed  ly  some  A’arieties 
of  iron  ore  and  ly  iiuartzite  in  a  funiace  at  1,500°  C. 

An  Invi  stkjation  <>f  Coals  for  .Makixo  Coke  in  the  Semei-Holvay 

Dvens,  with  the  Rei'overy  of  A.mmoxia  and  Tar,  and  Remarks  on 

THE  Sourc  es  of  Am.monia.  By  ,1.  1).  Pennock. 

The  Sc'met-Solvaj’  oven  is  to  be  tried  in  this  countiy  by  the  Solvaj’ 
Process  Companj'  at  Sj'racuse,  as  twelve  have  been  erected  and  are 
nearlj'  readj'  to  begin  opcTations.  It  is  a  recuperative  oven  of  the 
closed  tjpe  represented  originallj’  bj'  the  Knab  oven.  Othei’s  of  the 
same  kind  are  the  IVniolet,  the  Simon-Carvis,  and  the  Otto-Hoffman. 
This  kind  of  coke  oven  diff'ei's  from  the  Appolt  and  the  Coppie  chiefly 
in  that  the  tar  vapors  and  gases  are  not  used  as  fuel  for  heating  the 
retorts.  At  Havre,  u  liere  is  the  largest  single  installation  of  the  Semel* 
Solvaj'  oven,  viz.  ItX),  the  charge*  of  coal  is  4  tons  to  an  oven,  and  the 
coke  is  drau  n  eveiy  24  hours.  'I'lie  coal  usc'd  contains  from  1(5  to  17% 
of  volatile*  matter,  and  the  yield  of  coke*  is  81%  of  the  weight  of  the 
charge,  be-ing  (>,480  lbs.  from  each  oven.  As  bj'e-products  there  are 
obtaine'd  14  lbs.  of  ammonium  suii>hale  and  31  lbs.  of  tar  per  ton  of 
coal,  or  5(5  lbs.  of  sulphate  and  124  lbs.  of  tar  pc*!*  oven. 

At  the  Bruime*r-5Ionel  Soda  Works,  Northwich,  England,  the  yield  per 
ton  of  coal  is  25  to  27  lbs.  ammonium  sulphate  and  82  to  84  lbs.  of  tar. 

The  Se'iuet-Solvaj'  oven  is  .‘50  ft.  long,  14  in.  M'ide  on  the  side  of  the 
steam  ram  (use*d  for  fore-iiig  out  the  coke),  and  15  in.  on  the  other,  and 
is  5  ft.  8  in.  high.  The  u  all  is  composed  of  three  lireclaj'  retorts,  Avitli 
tongue  ;ind  groove  joint,  nie  walls  of  the  retorts  are  3  in.  thick,  so 
as  to  permit  of  rapid  and  inte-use  he*ating  by  the  burning  gas  passing 
through  the  retort.  It  is  closed  at  either  end  by  an  air  tight  door.  The 
Otto-Hoffman  ove'ii  is  :5()  ft.  long,  2  ft.  wide  and  5  ft.  3  in.  high,  so  that 
the  Semet-Solvaj'  has  the  advantage  of  10  in.  less  width,  and  as  the 
oven  is  practicallj'  airtight  a  high  jield  of  coke  is  obtaine'd. 

Mr.  Pemiock’s  pape’r  is  a  lime*ly  and  valuable  contriiiution  to  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  is  sure  to  be*como  of  gri*ater  importance  each  j'car,  viz.,  the 
improvement  of  processe's  for  ceiking  wherebj'  as  good  a  coke  as  the 
beehive  is  to  be  obtaiiieel,  and  in  aelelition  the  recoverj’  of  useful  bye- 
products  re*nele*red  possible  and  prolitable.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
regretted  that  he  has  given  us  no  infonuatlon  as  to  the  cost  of  con¬ 
structing  and  operating  these  ovens  in  Fi'ance  and  England.  Thej'  have 
not  yet  begun  to  be  operated  in  this  countiy,  so  that  nothing  could  be 
said  as  to  costs  here,  but  it  would  have  been  a  good  thing  to  add  to 
his  paper  if  he  could  have  told  us  Avhat  the  cost  abroad  is.  The  great 
trouble  with  some  recoveiy  systems  is  the  initial  cost  of  erection, 
reaching  Avith  the  Simon-Carvis  system  to  bettveen  8890  and  81,(X)0 
per  oven,  nearly  or  quite  4  (inu's  as  much  as  the  beehive.  If,  hOAvever, 
from  31  recoveiy  ovens,  costing  813XM)  each,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  as 
much  coke  as  from  100  beehive  ovt*ns  <*osting  8350  each  the  difference 
is  not  verj'  great.  But  in  order  to  draiv  31  ovens  each  daj’  there  must 
be  at  least  02,  or  saj'  05  to  allow  for  repairs,  etc.,  so  that  the  expense 
would  be  805,0(K)  instead  of  8‘>1,000,  as  against  835,000  for  the  100  bee¬ 
hive  ovens. 

But  for  purposes  not  dir-'ctly  conuect>‘d  with  the  stipplj'  of  fuel  for 
blast  furnaces,  as  for  instance  at  Northwich  and  Syracuse,  the  em- 
plojunent  of  the  recoverj’  system  has  a  frei*  field. 

The  time  is  coming,  as  Mr.  Pennock  remarks,  and  “it  Mill  not  be  long 
before  the  greater  part  of  our  ammonia  tvill  be  a  bye-product  of  the 
coke  oven  instead  of  the  gas  retort.” 

METHOD  OF  FI.UMBlNG  SHAFTS,  BY  A.  NEUSTAEDTER. 

“The  method  consists  in  obtaining  a  longer  base  by  suspending  the 
plumb-lines  from  the  extreme  corners,  lengthwise  of  the  shaft,  and  re¬ 
producing  the  bearing  bj'  offset-points  on  sticks  attached  to  the  plumb- 
lines,  and  supported  on  floating  corks.”  The  idea  appears  to  be  good, 
and  the  author  says  that  it  has  given  him  veiy  satisfactory  results, 
permitting  the  use  of  a  base  of  1015  ft.  (3  compartments)  or  8  ft.  (2 
compartments)  instead  of  4  ft.  for  vertical  sighting,  w’ith  or  witliQUt 
string-base,  The  paper  is  iUusti’ated  with  throe  dniwings, 
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A  VARIABLK  SPKED  Pl'LLEY.  BY  H.  I'.  SPAULU1N(J. 

A  iipAV  device,  invented  bj'  :Mr.  E.  F.  Gordon,  of  Dover,  N.  II.,  is 
presented  here  as  offering  many  advantages  over  tlie  step  or  cone 
pulley  where  speed  adjustments  of  machines  are  requiretl.  This  device 
consists  of  a  naiTow  puliey  with  a  deep  V-shaped  groove,  split  by  a 
plane  passing  through  the  bottom  of  the  groove,  one  of  tlie  tAvo  halves 
thus  formed  belug  fixed  to  the  shaft,  and  the  second  bt'ing  capable  of 
adjustment  so  as  to  bring  the  faces  of  the  groove  nearer  or  farther 
apart.  By  the  use  of  a  narrow  or  round  belt,  and  with  faces  having 
the  proper  angle,  the  working  radius  may  be  varied  within  wide  limits, 
while  a  loose  sheave  may  be  inserted  between  the  two  pieces,  thus 
combining  the  differential-speed  principle  with  the  equivalent  of  a  tight- 
and-loose  pulley. 

In  the  illustration.  Fig.  1,  A  is  the  shaft;  B,  C,  are  the  two  halves 
of  the  pulley;  D,  is  the  idler;  E,  the  belt;  F,  G,  haud-wlu'els;  H,  a 
collar,  fast  on  the  shaft.  By  the  action  of  the  bolt,  B  and  C  tend  to 
separate  from  each  other;  and  since  B  is  fast  on  the  shaft.  A,  0  (which 
is  splined  on  the  shaft,  and  hence  must  turn  with  it,  althougli  free  to 
move  along  it)  is  forced  against  F.  The  hand-wheels,  F  and  G,  are  free 
to  turn  on  the  shaft,  but  may  be  held  at  rest  whenever  desired.  Tiie 
hub  of  one  carries  a  male  screw,  and  that  of  the  other  a  female,  so 
tliat  by  altering  the  position  of  one  on  the  other,  they  increase  or  de- 
cr<‘ase  tlie  distance  between  the  collar,  H,  and  the  half  of  the  pulley,  C, 
thereby  allowing  G  to  recede  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  B,  and 


I'K!.  1.  Imo.  2. 


Half  Moon  was  upon  a  vein  lying  nearly  flat,  in  the  contact  betAveen  a 
shale  and  an  overlying  limestone.  The  stratum  of  limestone,  forming 
the  hanging  wall,  is  from  3  to  4  ft.  thick,  and  at  times  it  is  replaced 
Avith  manganese  to  such  an  extent  as  to  disappear  entirely. 

The  mtmganese  sometimes  caiTies  5  oz.  silver  per  ton.  Above  the 
limestone  of  the  hanging  Avail  is  shale  of  10  to  15  ft.  thickness,  and 
then  limestone  to  the  top  of  the  ridge. 

Tlie  foot  wall  is  shale,  soft,  someAvhat  fracturi'd,  and  contains  many 
fossils,  trilobites  chiefly.  The  shale  is  about  20  ft.  thick,  and  under  it 
is  limestone  for  100  to  200  ft.  knoAvn  thickness,  and  under  this,  again, 
quartzite  of  unknoAA'n  thickness. 

lliere  are  tAvo  A’eins,  a  flat  Aein  and  a  main  fissure.  The  flat  vein 
dips  at  5°  to  10°  south,  is  regular,  Avell  stratitied  and  unifonn  in  com¬ 
position.  The  gangue  is  quartz,  Avith  10%  iron,  and  15%  lead  as 
sulphide  and  carbonate  and  silver  2.3  oz.  per  ton.  It  never  “pinches” 
and  has  :i  thickness  of  from  S  in.  to  2  ft.,  averaging  10  in. 


Fio.  8. 


A  Nkav  Variable  Speed  Pl’lley. 


determining  the  position  of  the  bi'lt,  E,  and  its  consciiuent  speed  rela¬ 
tive  to  tha.t  of  the  shiift,  A.  It  Avill  be  evident  that  in  this  construction, 
when  used  as  a  driving-shaft,  tlie  belt-speed  Avill  become  less  and  less 
as  F  is  screwed  into  C,  until  C  has  so  far  receded  from  B  as  to  alloAv 
the  belt  to  drop  on  to  the  idler,  P,  Avhen  the  driven  mechanism  will 
come  to  a  standstill,  to  be  giudually  started  again  by  the  adjustment 
of  F  and  G. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  slill  simiiler  fonn,  applicable  Avhen  the  pulley  is 
located  on  the  end  of  a  shaft.  In  this  case  the  loose  pulley  is  omitted, 
it  being  assumed  that  only  a  speed-adjustment  is  necessary,  one  part 
of  the  pulley  being  fast  on  the  shaft,  the  other  free,  but  loosely  pinned 
to  the  first  so  as  to  rotate  Avith  it,  and  the  working  radius  being  de¬ 
termined  by  adjustment  of  a  hand  screw, 

3'he  belt  may  be  round  or  nearly  square  in  section;  for  most  of  the 
experiments  so  far  made  a  narroAv  double-ply  leather  belt  has  been 
used,  Avith  the  edge  beveled  to  correspond  with  the  angle  of  face  of 
pidley. 

The  construction  shoAA-n  in  Fig.  2  has  recently  been  applietl  to  the 
feeding-rolls  of  a  4S-in.  band  re-sawing  machine  in  a  way  which 
illustrates  its  simplicity  and  adaptation  to  this  class  of  work. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  arrangement  of  parts,  A  being  the  split  pulley,  its 
shaft  being  driven  by  a  link-belt  from  a  continuation  of  the  lower  band- 
AA'heel  shaft,  and  sujiported  by  an  arm,  B,  SAAinging  from  this  as  a 
center.  The  belt,  C,  drives  the  pulleys,  D,  D,  on  horizontal  shafts  wonn- 
geared  to  the  a.xes  of  the  fei'd-rolls,  the  SAving  of  the  arm,  B,  com- 
Iiensating  for  the  vaiying  length  of  the  belt,  C,  OAving  to  changes  either 
in  position  of  the  feed-rolls,  E,  Avlth  reference  to  the  saw,  or  in  the 
Avorking-radius  of  A,  the  latter  being  determined  by  the  position  of  a 
hand-screAV. 

q'he  diameter  of  the  split  pulley  is  12  in.,  the  minimum  working- 
radius  3  in.,  giving  a  linear  speed  to  the  surface  of  the  feed-rolls  of 
from  10  to  30  ft.  per  minute.  A  double-ply  belt,  1  in.  wide  is  used,  and 
its  poAver  is  such  that  if  the  stock  be  held  firm,  the  slip  occurs  betAA'een 
it  and  the  feed-rolls,  Avhich  are  four  in  number,  all  geared,  18  in.  long 
and  3  in.  diameter,  and  not  at  the  belt,  as  is  usually  the  case  Avith  a 
cone-pulley. 

It  Avill  be  seen  that  this  pulley  does  not  require  parallelism  of  the 
shafts;  the  distance  betAveen  the  shafts  may  be  varied;  speed  can  be 
adjustecl  verj'  closely,  Avithin  certain  limits;  these  limits  may  be  wider 
than  can  be  secured  in  any  other  Avay;  and  speed  can  bo  adjusted 
Avhile  under  load. 

Notes  ox  the  Geol( uy  of  the  Half  Moon  Mine.  Pumhe, 
Nevada.  By  Ernest  Wu.tsee. 

'I'he  Half  Moon  mine  is  three  miles  west  of  the  toAVTi  of  Pioche,  the 
county  seat  of  lancoln  County,  Nev.  It  lies,  tlierefore,  between  the 
Ely  Bange  on  the  north  and  the  highland  range  on  tlie 
south.  The  general  fonnation,  near  Pioche,  is  quartzite  gen¬ 
erally  overlaid  by  limestone  and  shale.  At  the  mine,  the 
quartzite  has  been  denuded  and  the  principal  veins  outcrop  in  this 
formation,  but  toAvard  the  west  the  quartzite  is  again  covered  Avith 
limestone,  containing  thin  strata  of  shale.  The  first  discovery  of  the 


After  driving  on  this  vein  for  000  ft.  it  AA-as  found  to  fall  into  the 
main  fissure,  Avhich  dips  00°  to  70°.  'I’he  flat  vein  turns  gently  and 
falls  into  the  main  fissure  on  the  foot- Avail  side,  and  at  the  point  of 
union  carries  50  oz.  of  silver.  The  main  fissure  is  nevi*r  less  than  4 
ft.  in  Avidth,  and  sometimes  20  ft.,  is  filled  to  the  junction  Avith  iron 
st.ained  quartzose  stuff  and  “porphyrj’,”  but  contains  no  ore  of  value. 

The  Half  Moon  ore-shoot  has  an  extreme  length  of  900  ft.  to  AA'here  it 


joins  the  main  fissure.  The  assay  of  1.500  tons  of  the  ore  gave:  Lead. 
15‘4%;  silA'er,  2,3-4,  and  gold,  0-442  oz.  per  ton.  In  addition  there  may 
be  silica,  60;  iron,  10;  lime,  2I/2,  and  manganese,  2i/^%. 

THE  MIn'ERAL  RESOL'Ri  ES  OF  S^LTHE-AST  AL.ASK  V.  BY  G.  AA'.  G.ARSIDE. 

'Hie  chief  metalliferous  belt  in  this  field  is  close  to  the  shore  of  the 
mainland,  aa-IucIi  it  follows  for  nearly  100  miles,  the  outcrop  on  the 
adjoining  islands  being  less  regular  and  strong.  Tlie  mainland  zone, 
embi-acing  the  Sumdum,  Snettisham,  Grindstone  Creek,  Sheep  Creek, 
Gold  Creek,  Lemon  Creek.  Montana  Creek,  and  Berner  Bay  districts, 
contains  ores  of  gold,  silver  and  lead,  the  gold  being  found  free  and 
combined  with  pyrites. 

Sumdum. — 'I'his  district,  GO  miles  south  of  Jimeau,  was  discovered  in 
1879,  and  placer  mining  was  earned  on  until  1890,  when  quartz  mining 
began  to  attract  attention.  The  A-eins  are  generally  strong,  from  2  ft. 
to  12  ft.  Avide,  usually  between  slate  walls,  and  carry  free  gold  as  a 
general  rule.  There  are  ores,  however,  Avhich  carry  a  large  portion  of 
their  gold  in  the  pyrites  and  some  whose  value  is  entirely  locked  up  in 
them.  The  lodes  trend  N.  E.  and  S.  W.,  and  Avith  a  dip  to  the  north¬ 
east  of  80°. 

Snettisham. — This  district,  adjoining  Sumdum.  has  been  prospected 
to  a  slight  degree  only,  OAving  to  lack  of  capital.  The  trend  of  the  veins 
is  parallel  AAith  the  main  belt,  and  the  dip  is  60°  N.  E.  The  country 
rocks  are  gneissoid  rocks,  micaceous  and  calcareous  slates,  and  porphyry. 
The  ores  carry  free  gold  and  auriferous  pyrites;  and  15  miles  from  the 
coast  rich  silver  ores  have  been  discovered. 
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Grindstone  and  Sheep  Creeks. — The  ores  and  formations  of  these 
districts  are  similar,  and  while  (Jrindstone  Creek  has  been  slightly  de¬ 
veloped,  considerable  work  has  bt*en  done  on  Sheep  Creek.  The  veins 
here  are  small,  carrjing  silver,  auriferous  pyrites  aud  some  galena. 
A  10-stamp,  free-milling  gold  mill,  erected  on  one  of  the  best  groups, 
proved  a  failun*,  as  it  was  not  calculated  to  treat  the  ores  successfully. 
The  veins  strike  N.  W.  and  S.  K..  dipping  about  80'  X.  E.  The  country 
rocks  are  the  same  as  in  the  Snettisham  district. 

Gold  Creek. — This  is  the  most  im]iortaiit  mining  district  of  Alaska,  as 
it  includes  not  only  the  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Juneau,  but  those  on 
Douglas  Island,  where  the  Alaska  Treadwell  mine  is  situated.  On  the 
mainl.and,  near  Juneau,  there  are  live  stamp  nulls,  all  nm  by  water 
power,  three  of  which  are  in  operation.  A  large  amount  has  l>een  pro¬ 
duced  by  hyditmlicking  operations  here,  and  now  a  long  bedrock  tunnel 
has  tapped  the  basin.  Milling  operations  have  not  bi-eu  entirely  suc¬ 
cessful.  owing  to  the  refractory  nature  of  tht‘  ore*. 

The  Treadwell  mine,  an  imnumse*  low-gr.ide  depo.sit.  is  situated  on 
Douglas  Island,  about  a  mile  frem  the  mainland.  The  width  of  this 
ore  body  is  extraordinarj',  the  nu'.asuremeiit  from  foot  to  hanging  wall 
being  42  ft.  The  mill  has  240  stamps  and  '.*(!  I'rue  vanners.  In  tin* 
annexed  chlorination  plant  various  furnaces,  such  as  the  Bruckner  and 
Spence,  have  been  experimented  with;  but  the  nuau-beratoiy  has  been 
found  to  give  the  best  results  in  roasting  the  auriferous  conctmtrates. 
The  ^Iac.\rthur-Forrest  proct'ss  has  proved  a  failure  on  the  pyrites, 
only  65%  being  extmctetl;  while  with  chlorination,  a  yield  of  06  to  07% 
is  obtained. 

On  the  Alaska-Mexican  property,  which  adjoins  the  Treadwell  on  the 
southeast,  a  120-stamp  mill  will  bt*  erected  this  year.  Considerable  de¬ 
velopment  work  has  been  carried  on  in  the  vicinity  of  these  properties. 

On  I.iemon  Creek,  operations  are  confined  to  hydra tilicking,  as  well 
as  on  Montana  Creek.  The  facilities  for  economically  mining  the  lodes 
which  crop  out  at  various  points  in  the  latter  district,  are  kuotvn  to  be 
good,  and  development  will  undoubtedly  occur  when  a  road  is  built 
to  the  district.  The  future  for  Beraer  Bay  district  is  coiisidercHi 
good,  and  considerable  development  work  has  been  done,  exposing  large 
quantities  of  ore  development  in  Fuimler  Bay  and  Sitka  has  been  n*- 
tarded.  but  both  districts  are  known  to  posst'ss  gold  veins. 


TESTS  OF  NtCKEL-STEFL. 

Nickel  produced  at  the  Brooklyn  Nickel  Works,  iH*ar  Clev(“- 
land.  by  the  Canadian  Company,  which  brings  its  ort's  from 
Sudbmy,  Ont.,  was  tested  in  steel-making  at  the  Cleveland 
Bolling  Mill  Company’s  works  last  fall.  Jules  Gamier,  the  French 
engineer,  who  has  AVTitten  and  expcrmiented  extensively  on  nic'kel.  and 
under  whose  direction  the  smelling  works  at  Brooklyn  were  erected,  has 
sent  to  “Be  Genie  Civil”  the  n'sidts  of  the  tests.  'I'hese  were  <lesigm^ 
to  determine  the  relative  quality  of  steel  with  and  without  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  nickel.  The  .two  steels,  as  is  sho\m  in  the  accompanying  table, 
differed  only  in  the  amount  of  nickel  added  to  one  of  them,  the  quantity 
being  about  3%, 

The  method  of  manufacture  aud  the  charges  of  both  heats  were 
absolutely  identical.  The  ingots  for  both  heats  were  rolled  into  boiler 
plate  under  ordinary  conditions. 


Cli.tKlJK. 

Size  in  in., 
8-in.  specimen. 

Section, 
sq.  in. 

Elon- 
,  gation, 
per 
cent. 

Kliistic 
limit, 
lbs.  per 

S(J.  'U. 

Tensile 
strength, 
lb,s.  per 

S(|  III. 

i 

Nickel  steel:  H 

1.602  X  0.300  ! 

0.1806 

1 

23>4 

61.080 

Scrap,  9.0('0  lbs . 1 

1.645  X  0.215 

0.408 

26 

47,1(K) 

,  6.i,370 

V>ig,  9,(100  lbs  . . i.J  ' 

1  I  605  X  0.802 

0  4817 

41,/00 

I  66,000 

Ferro»  165  lbs . :  1 

1..58'i  X  0.245 

0  3!<75 

:'4«4 

47.400 

'  67.ICO 

Nickel,  540  lbs .  I 

1.195  X  0.310 

0.483 

26 

47.:800 

64.890( 

1  i 

1.495  X  0.310 

0.483 

2:i94 

18,200 

66.200 

1..545  X  0.245 

0..3785 

26 

8,5,700 

,55,.5t10‘ 

Ordinary  steel:  li 

l.C)(i6  X  0  245 

0.408 

26 

:i5.,500 

51,600 

Scrap,  9.0(X)  lbs . i  ' 

1.670  X  0.•292 

0.4876 

‘'7t.. 

82,8IH) 

53,!MKI 

Pig.  9,000  lbs  .  ; 

1.610  X  0.’290 

0.17.t6 

82 

34,060 

;  .52,.5IK) 

Ferro,  160  lbs . i  i 

1.5('0  X  0.:!03 

0.4,54 

;i7 

35,.5tH' 

,  58.7O0t 

t  ! 

!  1.480  X  0.305 

0.151 

26 

,87,91,0 

1  ,56,500 

*  Not  annealed,  t  Annealed. 


The  deductions  made  from  these  results  are  these: 

1.  Nickel  steel  has  on  an  average  a  higher  limit  of  elasticity  of  11,4(X) 
lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  or  nearly  31%. 

2.  Nickel  steel  has  an  ultimate  tensile  strength  greater  by  10,400  lbs. 
per  sq.  in.,  or  an  increase  of  about  20%. 

a.  The  ductility  is  not  reduced  by  the  presence  of  nickel. 


The  Latest  American  Steamer.— It  is  claimed  that  the  steamer 
“El  Rio,”  recently  built  at  the  yards  of  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
Company  for  the  Morgan  Line  between  New  York  and  New  Oileans.  is 
the  largest  American  built  steel  steamer  in  the  merchant  service.  “El 
Rio”  is  406  ft  long,  48  ft.  beam  and  4,500  tons  gross  measurement.  On 
her  trial  trip  recently  she  ran  at  a  speed  of  17  knots  an  hour. 

A  Long  Mine  Tunnel.— The  Kansas  State  Inspector  has  recently 
examined  and  approved  a  tunnel  driven  imder  the  bed  of  the  Missouri 
River  connecting  the  Home  and  Riverside  coal  mines  at  Leavenworth. 
These  are  the  deepest  mines  in  Kansas,  and  the  tunnel  is  more  than 
5,000  ft.  in  length.  The  main  openings  of  the  two  shafts  are  two  miles 
apart,  and  the  tunnel  was  driven  to  afford  means  of  escape  for  each 
mine  in  case  either  should  meet  with  an  accident.  The  work  on  the 
tunnel  was  performed  by  double  crews  of  men  working  night  and  day 
for  more  than  a  year  from  opposite  ends.  The  tunnel  was  planned  by 
JJ.  A.  Sperry,  as  engineer,  and  built  under  his  charge. 


USE  OF  PRODUCEE  GAS  FOE  DRYING  AND  ROASTING  ORE  AT  THE  LIXIVIA- 
TION  MILL  OF  THE  HOLDEN  SMELTING  AND  MILLING 
COMPANY,  AbPEN,  COLO." 

By  Willard  S.  Morse. 


The  ores  of  the  district  are  treated  at  this  mill  by  the  lixiviatlon 
Iirocess,  consisting  of  drying,  crushing,  chloridizing,  roasting  and  lixi- 
viation  by  hyposulphite  and  Russell  solutions.  Gas  is  used  for  fuel  for 
l)oth  drying  and  roasting. 

The  gas  plant  consists  of  two  Taylor  revolving  bottom  gas  pro- 
ducei's,  one  6  ft.  in  diameter  for  the  ore  diyers,  the  other  7  ft.  in  diam¬ 
eter,  for  the  ytetefeldt  furnace.  The  producers  were  made  by  Messrs. 
R.  D.  Wood  «S:  Co.,  Philadelphia,  who  also  furnished  the  burners,  pipes, 
valves,  etc.,  for  the  plant,  from  designs  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Stetefeldt. 

The  coal  used  in  producers  consists  of  a  mixture  of  coals  mined  in 
this  district,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one-third  Sunshine  nut  coal 
and  two-thirds  New  Castle  nut  and  pea  coal.  The  best  results  were  ob¬ 
tained  by  this  mLxture,  piincipally  on  account  of  the  character  of  the 
ash  obtainefl,  rendering  the  working  of  the  producers  easy,  and  avoiding 
the  necessit.v  of  reducing  the  capacity  of  the  mill  while  cleaning  the 
ashes  from  the  produce!’.  We  found  the  Sunshine  coal  used  by  itself 
made  much  less  tar  in  the  gas-pipes,  but  on  account  of  the  character 
aud  quantity  of  clinker  produced  was  very  troublesome  to  get  out  of  the 
l»rodueer,  while  the  a.sh  from  the  New  Castle  coal  was  so  tine  and 
packed  s6  close,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  work  the  producers  up  to 
their  capacity  on  account  of  our  inability  to  force  air  and  steam  through 
the  l)i‘d  of  ashes.  A  mixture  of  the  two,  however,  seemed  to  produce 
tht‘  desired  result. 

The  following  is  an  average  of  a  number  of  analyses  made  during  the 
y(>ar  of  these  coals: 

.sunsliine.  Newcastle. 


Water  . 2.8  1.7 

Volatile  raaiter . 8(1.8  87.0.5 

Kixca  carbon . . 87.1  18.(1 

Ash .  23.8  11.0 


Only  one  partitU  analysis  of  the  gas  has  been  made,  which  was  as 
b.llows:  C(.).  CO..,  2.8%. 

.Ml  tigures  given  in  this  paper  are  totals  and  averages  for  a  run  of 
over  a  year,  or  from  November  10th,  1891,  to  January  1st,  1893, 

I  he  drying  plant  consists  of  four  Stetefeldt  double  shelf  dryers. 
Eiich  dryer  is  lired  by  two  gas  burners.  Three  complete  di’j^ers  and 
one-half  of  the  fourth  drj’er  are  used  for  di’j’ing  ore,  aud  the  other  half 
of  the  fourth  drj-er  is  tised  for  di-jing  salt.  The  total  amount  of  ore 
dried  is  as  follows:  Gross  weight.  65,743.605  lbs.;  moisture,  4,029,761 
lbs.,  or  6.13%;  net  dry  weight,  61,713,889  lbs. 

The  totjil  amount  of  salt  dried  is  7,544.610  lbs.;  gross  weight,  contain¬ 
ing  probably  not  to  exceed  1%  moisture. 

All  the  moisture  is  driven  out  of  the  ore,  which  is  delivered  from 
the  dryers  at  about  180°  F.  During  the  operation  of  di-j-ing,  however, 
the  tempemture  is  much  higher,  as  the  heat  on  the  top  shelves  of  the 
di’yer  is  greater  than  on  the  lower  shelves  where  the  ore  is  delivered. 

The  gross  weight  of  coal  consumed  in  producer  for  making  gas  for 
Oryol’S  was  2,646,580  lbs.,  costing  on  an  average  83.0977  per  ton,  or  an 
average  for  each  ton  of  ore  and  salt  dried  of  72.22  lbs.  of  coal,  costing 
80.1118. 

The  chloridizing  roasting  of  the  ore  is  accomplished  in  a  Stetefeldt 
furnace.  The  gas  is  supplied  to  the  furn.ice  with  three  burners,  two  to 
the  shaft  of  the  furnace,  in  which  about  60%  of  the  ore  falls,  and  one 
burner  to  the  return  flue. 

The  average  composition  )f  the  ore  for  the  run  was  as  follows: 
Ag,  oz  per  ton,  27  91:  P).,  2’27  ;  SiO..,  21 ’64;  BaSO^,  20’92 ;  CaO, 
l(t’99;  MgO  4’21  :  Fe,  10’02  ;  Zn,  ’.i’S*) :  S'.  8’10. 

The  ore  after  roasting  averages  about  0.2%  of  sulphur  as  sulphide. 

The  total  ore  roasted,  dry  weight,  was  61,713,889  lbs.;  the  total  coal 
consumed  was,  3,624,080  lbs. ;  costing  on  an  average  83.0977  per  ton,  or 
an  average  for  each  ton  of  ore  roasted,  of  117.44  lbs.  of  coal,  costing 
80.1819. 

I  have  received  a  number  of  iiuiuiries  from  smelters  as  to  the  adapt¬ 
ability  of  the  gas  tire  for  I’oasting  ores  in  a  reverberatoi’j’  furnace,  and 
raising  the  question  if  enough  heat  could  be  obtained  for  that  purpose. 
In  this  connection  the  result  of  an  accident  may  be  interesting.  On 
account  of  one  burner  in  the  shaft  of  the  furnace  becoming  closed  with 
an  accumulation  of  tar,  all  of  the  gas  was  forced  through  the  other 
burner,  making  such  an  intense  heat  as  to  fuse  or  slag  the  ore  that  had 
accumulated  on  the  bridge  wall.  The  fuss'd  on'  ran  into  the  air  flue, 
completely  tilling  it,  and  necessitating  the  cooling  off  of  the  furnace  to 
clean  it  out. 

The  analysis  of  the  fused  ore  was  as  follows  :  SiO. .  28’(i ;  BaSO^,  19’4  : 
Fe,  5;  CaO,  8:1;  MaO,  3:6.  If  heat  enough  can' be  had  to  fuse  this 
combination,  certainly  no  trouble  should  be  had  to  obtain  sufficient  heat 
to  desulphurize  the  ores,  and  slag  the  ore  in  the  fusing  box  of  the 
reverberatory  furnace. 

I  think  that  improvements  could  be  made  on  the  plant  here  by  pro¬ 
viding  better  faculties  for  cleaning  the  gas  pipes  of  tar,  and  also  by 
better  insulation  to  prevent  the  condensation  of  tar  in  the  pipes,  and 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Blauvelt  to  the  writer  of  lining  the  pipes 
■with  tii’e-clay  tile  would  be  excellent,  as  it  would  not  only  act  as  insula¬ 
tion,  but  it  would  then  be  an  easy  matter  to  clean  the  pipes  of  tar  by 
burning  them  out,  without  danger  to  the  iron  pipes. 


A  Tall  Wrought  Iron  Chimney.— A  cliimney  of  cousidemble  lieiglit 
has  recently  been  put  up  at  the  works  of  the  Danven  &  Mostyn  Iron 
Co.,  at  Darwen,  England.  The  masom’y  foundation  is  15  ft.  high,  and 
on  this  rests  the  wrought  u’on  tower,  260  ft.  hi  height.  Tlie  lower 
section  is  a  cone  28  ft.  high,  tapering  10%  ft.  in  diameter;  above  this  is 
the  main  shaft,  232  ft.  high  with  a  total  taper  of  6  ft.  The  iron  shell 
is  lined  with  firebrick,  and  its  total  weight  is  1,100  tons. 
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THE  MESABA  IRON  RANGE* 
By  Horace  Winchell. 


The  Mesaba  bolt,  was  first  examined  by  mining  experts  in  1875,  all  of 
whom  reported  adversely.  Captain  Nichols,  undeterred  by  these  and 
subse(iuent  unfavorable  reports,  spent  twm  years  prospecting,  and  on 
November  lOth,  181)0.,  w  as  nwvarded  by  the  discovery  of  the  Mountain 
Iron  Mine.  It  should  b(‘  stated  that  the  State  Geologist  and  his  assist¬ 
ants  prophesied  in  1.S88  tliat  ore  would  be  discovered  in  quantities 
exceeding  the  deposits  in  tlie  IVtiokee  and  Gogebic. 

The  ore  fonnation  of  the  Ab'saba  range  extends  in  Minnesota,  from 
the  Canadian  boundary,  a  little  west  of  south,  140  miles  to  and  beyond 
the  Mississippi  Itiver,  in  township  55-25.  'I'lie  width  varies  from  two 
miles  to  less  than  one,  and  the  thickness  from  notliing  to  100  ft.  Tlie 
ore  deposits  are  not  continuous  over  this  area  of  140  or  so  square 
miles,  but  are  found  at  intervals,  where  tlie  conditions  necessary  for 
tlieir  fonnation  exist.  Tlu'  ore  varii's  also,  that  at  the  easteni  end  of 


the  ridge  being  hard,  black  and  magnetic,  and  on  the  central  and  Avest- 
em  parts  mostly  soft  lieinatite,  linionite  and  goethite.  One  character¬ 
istic  of  the  ore  bodies  of  the  Mesaba  is  that  their  width  corresponds 
to  tlie  depth  of  those  of  the  Verniiliioti  and  ^larquette  ranges,  so  that 
as  much  ore  lies  witliin  IfH)  ft.  of  the  .surface,  as  on  the  other  ranges 
down  to  the  deptli  of  a  mile. 

Geology. — For  a  full  description  of  the  geology  of  this  district  refer¬ 
ence  Is  made  to  “The  Iron  Ores  of  .Minnesota.  Bulletin  No.  <!,  Geol. 
Nat.  Hist.  Siirv.” 


are  of  silicious  and  somewhat  calcareous  rocks  banded  with  oxide  of 
iron.  The  ore,  either  magnetite  or  hematite,  occurs  in  irregular  beds,  and 
is  inclosed  by  a  generally  gray  kind  of  jaspeiy  quartzite,  which,  differ 
ing  from  any  other  rock,  and  being  peculiar  to  this  Tacoiiic  horizon  has 
been  named  by  Air.  Winchell.  taconite.  This  banded  jaspery  quartzite 
is  not  generally  high  enough  in  iron  to  render  it  marketable,  but  it  is 
foimd  in  all  degrees  of  alteration  up  to  good  iron  ore. 

5.  Greenish  Siliceous  Slates  and  Cherts. — T'here  is  no  proof  of  uncon¬ 
formity  either  above  or  below  this,  but  lithologically  it  is  distant  from 
the  others.  The  chert  is  red,  yellow,  black  or  white. 

0.  The  anlmitric  black  slates  are  of  carbonaceous  argillites  and  are 
several  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  and  with  a  dip  to  the  south  or  south¬ 
east,  varj’lng  from  horizontal  to  20°.  These  slates  are  supposed  to 
extend  under  the  gabbro  and  reappt'ar  at  the  St.  Louis  River,  with  a 
high  dip  and  distorted  stratification.  If  this  is  so.  it  is  possible  that  the 
lower  horizon  of  iron  ore  and  quartzite  may  rise  to  the  surface  and 
thus  another  iron  range  may  be  discovered  still  nearer  Duluth,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  with  the  high  dip  of  the  St.  Louis  slates  the  ore  deposits 
would  soon  lead  to  deep  mining. 

7.  Gabbro. — Mast  be  distinguished  from  granite,  with  w'hich  it  is  some¬ 
times  confus(Kl.  The  granite  is  of  a  pink  color  and  contains  crystalline 
grains  of  lavender-blue  quartz,  w'hile  the  gabbro  is  gray  and  contains 
no  free  quartz.  From  Birch  I.ake  eastw\ard  the  gabbro,  flow'ing  like  lava, 
came  so  far  north  as  to  cover  the  iron  ore  deposits  completely,  and  by 
its  heat  changed  the  ore  into  hard  and  magnetic  varieties.  There  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  iron  ore  deposits  in  their  present  condi¬ 
tion  have  been  formed  principally  since  the  gabbro  overflow.  There 
w  as  a  cerfain  amount  of  iron  in  the  rocks  originally,  but  this  has  been 
greatly  augmented  and  concentrated  in  more  recent  times.  The  ore 
under  the  gabbro  will  be  found  to  be  magnetic,  perhaps  titaniferous, 
and  is  sure  to  be  mixed  witli  lean  siliceous  strata. 

OccuiTtmce  of  the  Ore. — The  Mesaba  ores  do  not  occur  in  veins  or 
lodes,  but  in  regular  beds.  Nor  do  the  bodies  have  true  footwalls  or 
hanging  w'alls.  It  is  true  that  the  quartzite  on  which  the  ore  lies  may  be 
conveniently  termed  a  footw'all,  but  it  is  not  a  footwall  proper,  nor  is 
the  occasional  covering  of  jasper  a  proper  lianging  waU.  The  soft  ore 
bodies  follow  the  slopt's,  and  when  these  change  direction  the  deposit 
either  ends  or  changes  its  course.  There  is  no  principle  more  universal 
on  the  range  than  tliis:  “The  presence  or  absence  of  an  ore  body  de¬ 
pends  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  an  elevation  on  the  slope  of  which 
the  proper  horizon  of  taconic  strata  occurs.” 

The  theorie  of  surf:ice  w’ash  of  the  ores  and  einiptive  flows  are  dis¬ 
carded  in  favor  or  deposition  fonn  aqueous  solution.  The  Alesaba  ore  de- 


The  rocks  exposed  in  tlie  Mesaba  are  as  follows,  in  descending  order; 
7.  Gabbro,  uncoiiformable  on  slates,  taconic;  6,  Black  slates  (ani- 
mikie),  taconic;  5,  greenish  silicious  slates  and  cluTts,  taconic;  4,  iron 
ore  and  taconite  horizon,  taconic;  8,  (juartzite,  uncoiiformable  on  1  and 
2,  taconic;  2,  green  schists  of  tlie  Keewatin,  archean;  1,  granite  or 
syenite  of  the  Giant’s  range,  archean.  By  careful  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  these  various  rock-horizons,  much  costly  work  and  many  fatal 
mistakes  may  be  avoided,  e.  g.,  the  green  slates  of  the  taconic  and  tlie 
green  schists  of  the  Keewatin  must  not  be  confusetl;  the  former  lying 
generally  above  and  tlie  latter  always  below'  the  ore. 

Any  confusion  between  c-liert  and  (piartzite,  too,  must  bi'  carefully 
avoided.  In  determining  such  questions  of  stimctural  relation,  and  de¬ 
ducing  practical  rules  for  guidance  in  the  held,  the  geologist  renders 
the  miner  the  most  direct  service. 

Granite  of  the  Giant’s  Itange  is  composed  of  rather  coai-se  ciystalline 
grains  of  gray  or  flesh-colored  feldspar,  blue  translucent  cpiartz  and 
black  mica,  has  no  bedded  structure,  is  older  than  the  rocks  of  the 
iron  formation  proper.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  belt  of  ciystal- 
line  mica  and  homblende  schist,  and  on  the  soutli  seems  to  pass  by 
direct  transition  into  the 

2.  Green  schists  of  the  Keewatin,  commonly  called  greenstone  or 
diorite.  They  are  gi'ay  to  gi-een  in  color,  are  softer  than  the  granite, 
and  have  an  eartliy  appearance.  They  never  occur  in  horizontal  layers, 
and  when  not  massive  have  a  ceavage  almost  vertical. 

The  basal  quartzite  always  rests  on  1  or  2,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  ore  deposits  appear  to  be  totally  independent  of  the  species  of  the 
imderlying  rock.  The  green  schist  does  not  always  follow  the  com-se  of 
the  granite  range,  but  diverges,  forming  minor  ridges,  w'hich  are  essential 
accompaniments  of  bodies  of  soft  ore.  These  scliists  are  covered  in 
many  places  by 

3.  Quartzite  uncomfonnable  to  Nos.  1  and  2.  This  is  com¬ 
posed  of  rounded  grains  of  silicious  sand  and  is  w'hite,  gray, 
green,  pink,  or  piu-ple  in  color.  Immediately  under  the  ore,  it  has  gen¬ 
erally  been  changed  to  a  criunbling  sandstone.  No  merchantable  u-on 
ore  is  fonnd  beloAV  it,  except  occasionally  in  the  gi'een  schist. 

4.  Iron  Ore  and  Taconite  Horizon. — Resting  on  the  quartzite  is  a 
series  of  strata  of  very  different  appearance  in  different  localities,  and 
W’hich  under  favorable  conditions  forms  the  ore  deposits.  These  strata 


*  Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  American  Institution  of  Mining  Kngineers,  Octo 
ber,  1892, 


posits  are  part  of  the  taconic  strata  lying  next  above  the  basal 
quartzite.  The  ore  lies  directlj"  on  the  latter,  which  is  softened  and 
disintegrated.  M'liile  the  extent  of  an  ore  deposit  depends  upon  the 
size  and  slope  of  the  elevjitions,  the  nature  of  the  lateral  boundaries  of 
the  ore  deposits  is  a  matter  of  speculation  at  present. 

The  upper  txlge  of  an  ore  Itody  is  thin  and  contains  the  poorest  ore, 
and  the  ore  again  detonates  at  a  certain  depth,  imtil  it  becomes  too 
much  mixed  with  sand  from  the  (piartzite,  Avhen  it  is  too  poor  to  mine. 
The  upper  and  lower  sides  of  the  ore  bodies  show  rather  abrupt  transi¬ 
tions  into  the  jaspeiy  (piartzite  of  the  iron  ore  and  taconite  horizon. 
'I'he  ore,  however,  extends  into  the  rocks  in  sheets  of  variable  thick¬ 
ness,  as  is  shown  by  Fig.  1.  a  general  section  at  the  Biwabik  after  the 
ore  had  been  stripped. 

Varieties  of  Ores. — Alagnetite,  titaniferous  magnetite,  goethite,  limonite 
mauganiferous  ores  and  hematite  ores  are  all  found,  but  the  last  named 
is  by  far  the  most  important.  The  best  variety  is  the  blue-black  soft 
ore,  one  sample  of  which  analyzed:  Iron,  67-90;  silica,  1-8;  phosphorus, 
•016. 

Origin  of  the  Ore. — The  observed  phenomena  are:  1.  There  is  a  de¬ 
posit  of  ore  situated  on  a  hillside  or  in  a  basin.  2.  This  ore  is  regularly 
stratifled.  3.  The  planes  of  stratittcation,  dipping  less  than  30°,  pass 
from  the  ore  into  and  through  the  banded  jaspery  quartzite  or  taconite 
horizon  in  three  dirix-tions  and  occasionally  on  all  four  sides.  4.  The 
ore  strata  correspond  in  texture  with  the  rock  strata  which  appear  to 
be  their  continuation.  5.  UniFa-lying  the  ore  is  a  quartzite  horizon.  6. 
Just  beneath  the  ore  tliis  (luartzite  is  decomposed  into  a  crumbling  sand¬ 
stone,  but  it  becomes  vitreous  a  few  feet  lower  dowm  7.  This  quartzite 
is  impervious,  and  presents  an  absolute  barrier  to  surface  inliltration. 
'This  fact  is  shown:  (1)  By  microscopic  examination  of  the  vitreous 
quartzite;  (2)  by  test  pits  sunk  into  it;  (3)  by  the  large  amount  of  sur¬ 
face  w’ater  in  the  oi-e,  as  the  boundary  between  the  ore  and  quartzite 
is  approached.  The  ore  is  porous  and  permits  the  water  to  filter 
through  It.  Test  pits  are  sunk  through  diy  ore  to  the  depth  of  nearly 
100  ft.,  when  the  ore  body  covers  a  considerable  area,  but  water  in 
large  quantity  is  invariably  encountered  a  few  feet  above  the  quartzite. 
The  theory  of  replacement  is  further  strengthened  by  the  existence 
of  partially  ferrifled  rocks  with  ore  in  bands,  show-ing  progressive  dep¬ 
osition,  and  by  knolls  of  unaltered  taconite  lying  on  top  of  the  ore 
deposits.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  ore  occurs,  neither  above  nor 
below,  but  precisely  at  the  taconite  horizon,  and  that  the  formation  of 
ore  has  been  limited  by  local  conditions.  Certain  strata  of  taconite  ap- 
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jK'ar  to  b(>  more  easily  ferritit'd  than  olhei's,  and  on  the  Cincinnati, 
.s(»iue  of  the  basal  (luartzite  has  been  replaced  by  iron  oxide. 

In  seekiii}?  an  expliuiation  of  this  process  of  replacement  we  meet 
many  pnzzliii};  questions:  What  started  this  process?  How  could  so 
much  quartz  be  removed?  What  has  become  of  it?  From  where  did 
tin;  iron  come? 

It  is  not  beli(‘\ed  that  the  iron  ore  orifjinally  occurred  as  a  carbonate, 
the  decomposition  of  which  furiiislu-d  the  necessary  solvent  for  the 
quartz,  but  it  does  seem  probable  that  the  solvent  for  silica  was 
carbonic  aci<l  in  aqueous  solution,  deriv»>d  from  either  the  atmosphere 
«ir  the  black  slatt's,  now  eroded,  which  may  have  covered  the  ore  de- 
jtosit  at  one  period.  The  atmospluTc*  of  earlier  geological  epochs,  it  may 
lie  said,  is  thought  to  h.ave  contaiiu'd  much  more  carbonic  acid  than  tlie 
lire.sent,  and  the  black  slates  contain  a  notable  pt'rcentage  of  carbon. 
Tli(‘  silica  thus  leached  out  was  probably  redeposited  in  the  rocks  of 
low(‘r  horizons  or  those  of  a  lower  level.  The  iron  is  believed  to  have 
liecn  largely  the  result  of  oceanic  deiiosition,  both  chemical  and  me- 
ch.anical,  and  to  have  been  conccutrated  in  its  present  situation. 

t^uality  of  the  Ore. — The  average  of  145  samples  from  12  mines  gives: 
Iron,  (il  Oo;  silica,  (ITS;  phosiihonis,  -0544.  ;Manganese  was  found  in  54 
of  these  samph's  varying  in  anuiunt  from  -(tG  to  1  (>57%,  and  with  an 
average  of  CGT.  Of  the  12  mines  the  Biwabik  makes  the  best  showing, 
giving  as  an  average  of  GO  sanqiles:  Iron,  (vl-TO;  silica,  t04G;  phosphorus, 
•(  >45.5. 

^Method  of  rrosjiecting. — During  tin*  winter,  pits  are  sunk  in  favorable 
sitn.itioiis  to  tin'  depth  of  more  than  1(K>  ft.  with  jiick  and  shovel,  rarely 
aidt'd  by  jiowdcr.  In  the  spring,  pumps  are  in'i'ded. 

If  tlie  ore  dt'posit  lies  in  a  rock-ramim'd  ba.siu  there  is  usually  cou- 
siderabh'  water  in  the  .ire.  If  it  lies  on  a  hillside  and  is  of  cousider- 
.•ible  e.xtent,  th.'  water  lilters  down  through  the  ore  to  the  basal  quartz- 
it«'.  and  the  upper  part  of  the  ore  body  is  (piite  dry,  even  in  very  wet 
st'a.sons.  It  follows  that  the  prescuct'  of  water  in  an  ore  pit  is  simply 
.an  indication  tliat  it  cannot  gt't  away,  while  its  aliseuce  is  a  sign  that 
it  can  escape,  iiroliably  by  liltcring  d<iwn  in  the  ore,  which  is  there- 
fort'  concluded  to  be  of  considerable  amount. 

The  ^li'thod  :ind  Cost  of  Mining. — Wlu'ii  the  surface  is  stripped  off, 
tlu'  on'  is  found  in  Hat  deposits,  covering  (>i>  or  more  acri's  and  from  20 
to  DO  ft.  thick.  Tt'st  pits  ai'e  sunk  in  places  117  ft.  deep  by  pick  and 
shovel  witliout  a  single  drill  holt'  or  blast  of  powdi'r.  In  other  spots 
tliert'  may  lit'  2<)  or  GO  ft.  in  a  pit  which  is  too  hard  to  pick.  This  can 
be  thrown  ilown  in  largi'  tiuantities  when  there  is  once  a  face  on  it,  and 
can  till'll  bt'  loaded  by  hand  or  steam-shovel.  Where  no  lilasting  is  re- 
(piirt'd  the  expense  of  loading  cars  by  hand  labor  will  not  exceed  25 
cents  per  ton;  by  steam  shovi'l  it  may  rt'ach  10  cents.  Where  the  ore  is 
hard  enough  to  blast,  the  expense  of  excavating  and  loading  on  cars  may 
reach  40  ct'iits.  It  is  not  nect'ssary  to  reckon  into  our  calculation  any 
interest  on  a  targe  investiiient,  for  that  is  covered  by  royalty.  No  ex- 
jieiisive  iil.int  is  dt'iiri'ciating.  I'ewer  damage  suits  arise  from  injuries 
reci'iviHl.  becaiist'  men  work  by  daylight.  When  the  sui-fact*  is  removed, 
the  ort'  is  practically  in  a  hugt'  stock-pile  coiitaiiiing,  in  some  instances, 
si'vi'ral  minions  of  tons.  At  the  maximum  <*ost  of  mining  this  by  hand, 
and  in  hard  ore.  tlu'  cost  of  stripping  and  placing  ore  on  cars  is  48  cents 
jii'i-  ton.  The  minimum  cost  is  11.2  cents.  The  average  is  about  2}).5 
<-euts.  But  as  there  is  more  soft  ore  than  hard,  the  average  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  bt'  about  25  cents. 

'I'he  approximate  cost  pt'r  ton  of  the  ore  tlclivered  in  Cleveland  will 
bt'  from  82..55  to  .S.'*..45.  tlistributt'd  as  follows:  Mining.  0.25  to  0.50c.; 
royalty,  0..5()  to  d.G.5c.;  railroatl  freight  to  the  lake,  0.G5  to  O.SOc.;  lake 
fri'ight  to  Clevelantl,  .SI  to  81.25;  insurance,  commissions,  etc.,  0.15  to 
0.2.5c.;  total,  <82. .55  to  .8.'>.4.5. 

'I'he  avt'rage  ]irice  tif  G(),o  Bt'sst'iner  ore  at  Cleveland  is  not  far  from 
.84.25.  Jf  the  large  amount  of  Mesabi  ore  matle  sutldenly  available 
should  force  the  price  tlown  to  8.1.75  pt'r  ton,  there  Avould  still  be  a 
protit  for  the  average  Mt'sabi  mine  operator. 


German  Patent?. — The  (Ipiinan  Pat.  nt  Ottice  re'^eived  last  year  13,12() 
aiiplications,  and  granted  5.!Mk)  patt  iits,  ttgainst  12,010  applications  and 
5,.550  patents  in  1801. 

Consump'ioo  of  Rtilsin  France. — According  to  Built  tin  Ne.  (572,  of 
till'  Coinite  th's  I'oigt's.  tlie  quantities  of  rails  received  in  the  works 
for  account  of  the  principal  I'reiich  railway  companies  during  the  year 
l.s‘.>2.  were  as  follows:  Aortl,  22,G2S  tons;  Otiest,  18.118;  Est,  18,1(X); 
I’aris-l.yons-Mediterrant'an.  ;i2.1(M);  Orleans,  42, (KX);  Midi,  17,717;  State, 
12.728;  total.  IGl.Slo  tons,  'i'he  consumption  for  live  rears  past  has  been: 
1S!>2,  IGtlSlit;  1801,  112,857;  18tK),  GG,844;  1880,  58,04G;  1888,  01,8G8 
tons. 

Coal  in  Russia.— Although  there  are  many  rich  coalfields  in  Siberia 
the  output  is  tpiite  iusigniticaiit  owing  to  the  vei-j'  limiti'd  market  for 
this  class  of  fuel,  says  “Industries.”  'rhere  are  coal  and  lignite  deposits 
in  the  various  parts  of  Caucasia,  but  they  are  poor  owing  to  the  small- 
ows  of  the  seams.  Ikvihul,  in  the  Govemment  of  Koutais,  produces 
about  1,GG0  tons  of  coal  anuually,  while  the  output  of  the  Govemment 
of  Kouban  slightly  exceeds  that  figure.  Tliere  are  many  deposits  of 
coal  in  the  Kirghiz  Steppes,  and  as  many  of  them  are  in  proximity  to 
navigable  rivei*s  they  might  in  course  of  time  become  important,  like 
those  on  the  Irtis  and  Buchtanna.  There  are  also  many  deposits  of 
good  lignite  in  the  Govemment  of  Samarkand  in  Russi.-m  Turkestan; 
as  yet.  however,  the  demand  for  this  product  is  small.  Tliere  can  be  no 
tloiibt  that  these  deposits  will  be  worked  in  the  future,  for,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  timber,  the  only  fuel  available  for  carrying  on  any 
industries  which  may  arise  will  be  lignite,  'i'he  coalfields  belonging  to 
the  Imperial  Cabinet  in  the  Govemment  of  Tomsk,  in  Western  Siberia, 
contain  the  genus  of  an  extensive  coal  industry.  At  present  the  out¬ 
put  does  not  excet'd  12,<KM)  tons  per  annum,  which  is  taken  up  by  the 
smelting,  glass  making,  distilling  and  forging  establishments  in  the 
district 


THE  GOLD  MINING  INDUBTEY  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA  IN  1892.* 

Pending  the  Lssiie  of  the  official  figures  the  best  estimate  places  the 
yield  of  gold  for  1892  at  22,(XX)  oz.,  as  against  23,391  for  1891. 

About  four-fifths  of  this  product  is  from  the  six  districts  of  Oldham, 
Caribou  (Moose  lUver),  Stonnont,  Malaga,  Montagu  and  Uniacke — each 
having  a  yield  in  excess  of  2,(X)0  oz. 

The  district  giving  the  largest  production  was  Oldham,  ■with  a  total 
of  3,100  oz.  This  is  the  largest  yield  in  the  history  of  this  district,  which 
has  steadily  increased  its  prodirct  each  year  from  a  total  of  only  824 
oz.  in  1884,  to  3,1(X)  in  1892. 

Caribou  and  Moose  Iliver  have  a  total  yield  approximating  3,000  oz., 
of  which  Caribou  has  about  two- thirds  and  ^loose  River  one-thii'd. 

'The  Dixon  Mine,  though  rrot  a  heavy  producer,  is  a  very  steady  one, 
and  is  likely  to  corrtinue  its  normal  production  throughout  the  year. 
'The  importance  of  the  discoveries  made  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
on  the  property  of  the  'Truro  company  is  shown  by  the  very  large  yields 
milled  in  November  and  December,  which  have  swelled  the  total  for 
this  district  over  1,(XK)  oz.  'There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  property  will  largely  increase  Caribou’s  product  for 
1893.  Stormont  shows  a  gain  of  nearly  2,>X)0  oz.  over  1891,  which  is 
due  entirely  to  the  successfitl  working  of  a  large  body  of  medium  gr'ade 
rock  by  the  Autigonish  Mining  Co. 

In  December  the  County  Harbor  Company  cut  the  same  lode  in  depth 
on  its  property,  and  as  the  latter  company  has  ndw  a  20  stamp-mill  in 
running  order  tlie  production  of  this  district  in  1893  should  be  very  much 
uicreased.  'The  returns  for  1892  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,700  oz., 
of  which  the  older  poriion  of  the  district,  Isaacs  Harbor,  contributes 
only  1G5  oz.  'This  small  amount  is  due  to  the  continued  idleness  of  the 
I'algrave  Mining  Company  from  long  protracted  litigation. 

Malaga  district  shows  a  decrease,  amounting  to  over  2,0(X)  oz.,  having 
a  total  of  about  2,G(X)  oz.,  as  against  4.GG4  in  1891. 

The  total  collapse  of  the  Parker-Douglas  Mining  Company  in  January, 
1891,  and  the  low  grade  rock  encountered  in  the  last  half  of  the  year 
by  the  two  other  companies  working  there  will  account  for  the  de¬ 
crease.  'The  yield  for  1893  is  likely  to  show  another  decrease,  as  it  is 
ntmored  that  the  Malaga  company  has  closed  down. 

Montagu  shows  a  total  yield  of  about  2,2(R)  oz.,  1,133  of  which  were 
won  prior  to  the  taking  over  of  the  properties  in  August  l)y  an  English 
corrrpany. 

South  Uniacke  shows  a  largt  falling  off  compared  with  1891,  due  in 
part  to  the  complete  cessation  of  work  by  the  Witherow-Putnanr  Aliir- 
ing  Company,  and  in  part  to  the  diminished  output  of  the  'Thompsotr- 
Quirk  Minmg  Company. 

'The  prospects  for  the  next  year  are  rather  for  a  decrease  than  an  in¬ 
crease,  as  the  'Thompsou-tiuirk  Company  are  getting  into  deeper  and 
wetter  workings  and  the  pay  chute  is  fast  approaching  the  boundary 
line  of  the  property.  No  new  shaft  in  adjacent  property  can  be  sunk 
to  pay  rock  and  become  a  producing  shaft  to  any  extent  within  the 
year.  The  older  portion  of  the  district  (Mount  Uniacke)  does  not  show 
any  signs  of  vigorous  life. 

One  of  the  large  gains  of  the  year  is  .shown  in  the  Waverley  district, 
producing  over  l,o(>()  oz.,  and  is  due  entirely  to  the  work  carried  on 
there  by  the  M’est  Waverley  Gold  Conqiany,  Limited,  whose  mill  has 
only  been  in  opei-ation  the  last  eight  months  of  the  year.  'The  exten¬ 
sive  works  of  the  Lake  View  Company  have  remained  closed  down  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  yi'ar. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  decrease  has  been  that  of  the  once  famous 
Salmon  River  or  Dufferin  mine,  whose  yield  for  1892  is  iess  than  1,000 
oz.  'The  most  notable  part  of  the  decrease  is  in  the  small  tonnage 
crushed;  with  a  new  modern  mill  capable  of  handling  over  12,000  tons 
per  year,  the  amount  actually  milled  is  about  3,700  tons.  Recent 
examinations  have  shown  this  lode  to  be  as  large  as  ever,  so  that  the 
decreased  tonnage  must  be  due  to  some  policy  of  the  management. 

Sherbrooke  still  lies  idle,  its  product  for  the  year  being  about  150  oz. 
'This  district  has  been  unfortunate  in  having  its  teriitoiy  cut  up  into 
small  areas  held  by  people  who  have  neither  the  capital,  skill  nor  will¬ 
ingness  to  work  them,  and  who  Inne  asked  ten  prices  for  their  prop¬ 
erty  whenever  a  possible  imrchas  jr  appealed. 

From  tlie  Western  districts  there  was  very  little  production  in  1892. 
Gold  River,  Whithaui,  Brookfield,  Carleton  and  Kemptville  are  prac¬ 
tically  idle  and  non-producers.  l..arge  sums  of  money,  in  the  aggregate, 
have  gone  into  these  districts,  but  have  failed  to  produce  paying  mines. 

Rawdon  (both  Central  and  East)  continues  idle,  and  Renfrew  has 
suffered  a  total  collapse.  'The  mammoth  mill  at  Gay’s  River  has  re¬ 
mained  mute.  Killag  has  had  a  complete  new  plant  which  was  in 
operation  in  December,  and  this  district  is  expi'cted  to  be  a  prominent 
producer  in  1893. 


Ekelund  Process  of  Coking  Peat. — H.  Ekelund.  of  Jonkoimig,  utilizes 
the  heat  from  the  cooling  peat  charcoal  anti  the  waste  furnace  heat  to 
dry  the  peat  preparatory  to  coking  it,  and  in  this  way  he  is  able  to 
treat  with  advantage  material  too  high  in  moisture  to  be  otherwise 
employed.  He  gives  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  production  of  such 
charcoal.  Experiments  with  the  Ekelund  process  of  making  coke  from 
peat  have  been  earned  out  at  Omberg,  near  Alotala,  in  Sweden.  'The 
furnace  or  oven  is  built  of  firebrick,  and  is  dividi'd  into  four  chambers, 
32  ft.  high  and  20  ft.  square.  'The  peat  is  conveyed  on  rails  into  the 
top  chamber,  where  it  is  dried  for  two  hours.  It  is  then  transferred 
through  doors  into  the  seeontl,  and  then  into  the  third  chamber,  in  each 
of  which  it  remains  for  two  horn's,  and  the  coking  is  thus  performed 
in  two  stages.  After  this  the  coke  peat  is  transfem'd  to  the  fourth  or 
cooling  chamber.  The  gas  from  the  second  chamber  is  passed  through 
condensers  to  the  thii-d  chamber,  after  which  it  is  used  for  generating 
steam.  'The  furnace  will  treat  10,032  cu.  ft.  of  peat,  with  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  48  tons  of  coke  in  the  twenty-four  horn's.  'The  coke  is  either 
compressed  or  is  used  as  produced. 


*  From  the  Canadian  Miniiiy  Review. 
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A  METHOD  or  TRANSFEEING  SURFACE  ALIGNMENT  UNDERGROUND 


Written  for  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  by  L.  Kuhn. 

A  method  of  trausfering  surface  alisnment  to  underground  workings, 
through  vertical  sliafts,  is  given  liere,  as  it  is  used  a  great  deal  in 
^lontuna,  and  gives  good  satisfaction. 

It  is  used  at  depths  from  l.tMM)  to  2,000  ft.,  and  there  is  no  reason 
wliy  it  should  not  be  used  for  greatt'r  deptlis. 

One  compartment  only  of  the  shaft  is  occupied,  while  the  cage  may 
be  run  in  tlie  other,  providing  it  is  nm  at  al)out  half  the  usual  speed,  so 
as  not  to  "fan”  tlie  wires,  but  it  is  better  to  liave  everything  quiet  if 
possible. 

Tlie  metliod  is  simply  to  hang  two  plumb-lines  in  one  compartment 
in  line  with  a  determinetl  surface  alignment— tliis  line,  generally,  being 
the  center  line  of  the  compartment — tlKsi  i-aiige  the  instrument  in  line 
witli  the  two  plumb-lines,  at  the  ditfermit  levels  where  surveys  are 
wanted. 

liy  reference  to  the  accompanying  sketeli  the  points  of  the  method 
can  lie  undei'stood.  A  is  a  horizontal  cross  section  of  the  shaft,  at  the' 
collar,  sliowing  the  plumbing  board  in  place,  across  the  shaft,  and  the 
two  plumlvlines,  U  ft.  apart,  centen'd  in  tlu'  alignment  N  20“  1.”'  K. 
The  plumbing  board  C,  I)  and  E  is  a  2  in.  x  lo  in.  plank,  8  ft.  long, 
providtHl  with  two  movable  supports  for  the  wires. 

The  supiiort  is  a  round  iron  rod  in.  diameter  and  5  in.  long, 
rt'sting  in  two  iron  upright  jiieci's  1>.  d.  'I'he  rod  has  a  groovt'  across 
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one  end  of  it  for  tlie  wire  to  ri'St  in,  and  tlie  otlier  end  is  seated  agiilnst 
a  set  screw  and  lield  agiiinst  it  by  a  small  coil  spring  around  the  rod. 

The  plumbing  botird  is  placed  approximately  in  lino  and  nailed  firm; 
then  center  each  of  the  wires  in  line  with  the  instrument,  using  the 
screws  for  setting  the  wires  in  line. 

Tlie  plumb-line  should  be  as  line  as  possible.  However,  a  No.  22 
copper  wire  is  about  as  small  as  can  conveniently  be  used;  this  size  will 
stand  a  10-lb.  bob,  whicli  is  sufficiently  heavy. 

When,  the  wires  are  centered  in  the  supports,  and  they  are  ready  to 
be  let  down,  a  small  w^eight  (1  lb.)  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  ware 
and  let  down  to  the  low'ost  level  where  alignment  is  wanted,  and  there 
made  fast  to  one  corner  of  the  shaft,  and  pulbnl  taut  in  the  same 
comer  as  at  the  surface,  so  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  the  other  line 
coming  in  contact  with  it  while  being  lowered  down. 

When  both  wires  are  down  the  bobs  are  put  on  and  each  placed  in 
a  pail  of  water;  if  the  shaft  is  wet,  use  about  1  in.  of  common  black 
oil  on  tlie  surface  of  the  water  to  prevent  rippling  by  the  w’ater  drop- 
jiing  down  the  shaft  into  the  pails. 

The  same  signals  used  in  hoisting  can  be  used  here  to  advantage,  be¬ 
tween  the  person  at  the  bobs  and  the  one  at  surface;  as.  for  instance, 
three  light  jerks  of  the  wire  to  raise  it,  two  to  lower,  and  one  to  stop. 

When  the  lines  are  still  the  instniment  is  ranged  in  line  wdth  the 
wires.  From  experiment  tlie  WTiter  has  found  35  to  40  ft.  distant  from 
the  wires  to  bo  a  good  point  to  place  the  instrament. 

It  will  facilitate  the  work  to  light  one  of  the  wires,  the  one  farthest 
from  the  instniment,  and  have  the  wire  nearest  the  instmment  dark;  in 
this  w'ay  one  will  be  able  to  distinguish  the  wires,  having  one  light  and 


one  black.  The  light  should  be  placed  as  close  as  possible  to  the  wire 
to  be  lighted,  but  itself  screened  from  view  at  the  instrument,  so  that 
only  the  light  reflected  from  the  wire  is  visible  at  the  instrument. 

B  is  a  vertical  cross  section  of  the  shaft  and  station,  showing  bobs 
ill  the  pails,  the  two  plumb-lines,  and  the  instrument;  f  in  the  shaft 
shows  the  position  of  the  hghts.  F  is  an  enlarged  section  of  an 
aiTaiigement  which  the  writer  has  used  to  advantage.  Six  common 
candles  are  placed  close  to  the  wire,  and  hid  from  views  by  the  screen 
8.  The  base  on  which  the  caudles  rest  should  be  2  in.  longer  than 
the  screen,  then  by  placing  this  end  of  the  screen,  about  1  in.  to  tlie 
side  of  tlie  luie  of  the  wires,  the  base  will  be  a  light  surface  for  tlie 
dark  wire.  An  incandescent  lamp  is  tlie  best  light,  but  common 
candles  wUl  answer.  |  ^ 

When  tlie  instrument  is  in  line,  permanent  line  points  are  set  with¬ 
in  the  caps  of  the  station.  When  these  are  set  and  connected  with  the 
wires  by  measurement,  the  transfer  of  the  ahgument  to  this  level  is 
completed,  and  tlie  other  levels  proceeded  with  in  the  same  manner, 
the  wii-es  not  being  molested  until  all  are  fluished. 

A  check  can  be  made  by  recentering  the  wires  1  in.  backward  or 
fomard,  which  will  give  a  parallel  line.  However,  if  the  wires  are 
exactly  the  same  distance  apart  at  the  bobs  as  at  the  suriace,  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  for  eitlier  of  them  to  touch  at  any  point  of  the 
shaft. 

One  of  the  wnes  is  the  O  station  for  the  mine  and  aU  surveys  of  the 
mine,  both  surface  and  underground,  begin  or  are  connected  with  this 
station,  O. 

Let  all  angle  points  be  stations;  that  is,  make  each  station  an  an'fele 
point  running  consecutively  from  O. 

If  traverses  are  used  in  mapping,  the  O  of  the  suiweys  is  the  O  of  the 
traverses. 

Witli  wires  of  the  aboi  e  size  and  used  as  outlined  I  have  repeatedly 
checked  surveys  witliin  3  minutes,  wliicli  is  close  enough  for  practical 
work. 


A  Swedish  WoTsaip.— Tlie  latast  cruiser  built  in  Sweden  is  the 
armored  cmiser  "Thule,”  recently  launched  at  Finnboda.  She  is  a  twin- 
screw  vessel  with  engines  of  3,150  h.  p.,  capable  of  a  speed  of  10 
knots.  The  protection  consists  of  a  water-hue  armor  belt,  a  protective 
deck  and  two  tuixets.  She  will  carry  two  10-in.  and  four  0-in.  guns, 
with  a  number  of  small  rapid-tire  guns.  The  ship  is  201  ft.  long,  48  ft. 
iR'am  and  3,100  tons  displacement. 

Crushing  a  ad  Siparatioa  of  Ores. — In  a  paper  recently  communi¬ 
cated  to  tlie  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  in  conclusion  of 
the  discussion  on  tlie  "Crushing  of  Iron  Ore  for  Magnetic  Separation,” 
I ’resident  Birkinliiiie  gives  some  interesting  facts  on  the  cost  of  crush¬ 
ing  and  separating  at  the  Atlantic  mine,  near  Hancock,  Mich.,  as  fm-- 
uished  by  Mr.  John  Stanton.  At  this  mine  the  results  for  the  year 
1801  were:  liock  stamped,  207,030  tons;  product  of  mineral,  5,080,- 
700  lbs.;  product  of  reflned  copper,  71-78%  of  the  mineral,  3,053,671  lbs. 
The  average  yield  of  rock  treated  was  12-3  lbs.  of  copper  per  ton  of 
rock  treated,  or  0:015%;  the  gi-oss  value  of  the  product  was  $1-5467 
per  ton.  The  cost  per  ton  of  rock  stamped,  including  all  charges  of 
everj^  kind,  was:  , 


Mining,  selecting  and  breaking,  and  all  surface  e.xpenses . fO.9529 

Transportation  to  mill .  0.0386 

Stamping  and  separating .  0.268:J 

Total  working  expenses  at  mine  . tl.2197 

K reight.  smelting  ana  marketing  products,  including  New  York  oiiice  expenses  0. J817 


Total  running  expenses . fl.lJtt 

Expenditures  charged  to  construction .  0.1107 


Total  expenditure  per  ton  of  rock . ¥1.5151 


The  yield  of  the  ore  in  1891  was  below  the  average;  the  cost  of 
stamping  and  separating  was  also  lower.  For  six  years,  however,  this 
i-ost  has  varied  less  than  two  cents  per  ton.  The  stamping  is  done 
by  five  Leavitt  steam  stamps  with  18-in.  steam  cylinders,  the  aggregate 
product  averaging  1,(XX)  tons  a  day.  The  practice  at  the  mine  is  to 
convey  the  rock  as  hoisted  from  the  mine  to  a  "rock-house,”  in  which 
the  ban-en  rock  is  picked  out,  as  far  as  practicable,  before  the  copper- 
i-ock  is  ci-uslied.  The  latter  is  carried  on  an  elevated  track  connecting 
each  shaft  witli  the  rock-house,  the  cars  being  hauled  by  an  endless 
rope,  operated  by  power  in  the  rock-house.  The  cost  of  handling  the 
rock  on  the  surface,  including  transportation  to  rock-house,  selecting 
poor  rock,  and  cnisliing  the  copper-rock,  is  less  than  7  cents  per  ton 
of  rock  milled.  The  rock  is  broken  to  a  size  in  wliich  the  largest 
pieces  are  about  that  of  broken  coal.  After  crushing,  the  rock  falls 
into  pockets,  from  wliich  the  cai-s  are  loaded  by  the  brakemen  of  the 
train  that  conveys  it  to  the  mill.  If,  therefore,  there  is  added  7  cents 
per  ton  for  crushing,  the  total  cost  of  treating  ore  from  the  time  it  is 
dumped  at  the  sliaft-head  until  the  concentrate  is  delivered  at  the  smelt¬ 
ing  works,  is  h'ss  than  .33  cents  per  ton  of  rock  suitable  for  milling. 


PATENTS  GRANTED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  PATENT  OFFICE. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  patents  relating  to  mining  metallurgy  and  kindred 
subjects  issued  by  the  United  States  Patent  Office: 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  21ST,  1893. 

492,003.  Manufacture  of  Chlorates  nf  the  Alkaline  Metals  and  Metals  of  the  Alka¬ 
line  Earths.  Henry  Gall.  Hermes,  Oise  and  Amaury  de  villardy  de 
Montlaur,  Paris.  France.  „  , ,  „  .  ^  ^ 

49-2,007.  Concentrating  Machine.  Franklin  G.  Gould,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Joseph  K. 
Firth,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

492,039.  Puip-Screen.  Eugene  Meurer,  Palmer  F^s.N.  A  . 

491.040.  Process  of  Recovering  Precious  Metals.  William  P.  Miller,  Redding,  Cal. 
492I057,  Riffle.  Flavel  Simonsin,  Milwaukee.  VVis.  „  ,  .  . 

49M33.  Process  of  Recovering  Gold .  John  Blair,  Ardtrea,  Canada,  Assignor  to  L. 

C  Dillman,  Frank  Wilson  and  G.  G.  Eaton,  Spokane,  Wash. 

492.2-21.  Extracting  Gold  from  Its  Ores,  Carl  Moldenhauer,  Frankfort  on  the  Main, 

49-2.225.  Awar™tu"sVor  Condensing  Fumes.  Frederick  Mueller,  Butte  City,  Mont, 
49-2.377.  Electric  Reduction  of  Refractory  Metallic  Compounds.  Thomas  L.  Willson, 
Leaksville,  N.  C, 
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PERSONALS, 

]^Ir.  Goorpe  liowers  ha«  been  appointed  city  engi- 
iH'er  of  Lowell,  Mass. 

Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott,  of  the  Union  Iron  Works,  of 
San  Francisco,  is  now  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Henry  Whitney,  superintendent  of  the 
Mountain  Qneen  mine,  Idaho,  is  in  Boston  on  busi¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  Samuel  M.  Gray,  of  Providence,  II.  I.,  has 
been  engaged  to  plan  a  sewer  system  for  the  city 
of  Meridian,  Miss. 

Mr.  Lewis  II.  Davis  has  been  appointed  mechan¬ 
ical  Engineer  of  the  National  Lead  Company,  with 
otiice  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Albert  liokusek  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  &  Wellstoii  Coal  Company, 
with  otliee  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  .1.  It.  :Matlack,  Jr.,  will  act  as  representative 
of  the  Itiehle  Brothers  Testing  Machine  Company 
at  the  Chicago  Exposition. 

Mr.  O.  IVolff,  a  prominent  Danish  engineer,  is 
visiting  this  <-onntry,  his  special  object  being  the 
study  of  sewerage  systems  and  water  works. 

Mr.  M'illiatu  1j.  Lyle,  the  mining  man  of  San 
Francisco,  has  gone  to  San  Bernardino  County, 
Fal.,  to  take  clmrge  of  the  Vanderbilt  mines. 

Mr.  M.  It.  Hunt,  of  Ashland,  Wis.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  mamiger  of  the  Gogebic  Iron  and  Steel 
Fonipiiny's  new  furnaces  at  Norwood,  Mich. 

.Mr.  Alfred  P.  Boiler,  the  well  known  bridge  engi¬ 
neer.  delivered  a  lecture  recently  at  the  Rensselaer 
I'olytechnic  Institute  on  the  new  bridge  over  the 
Harletn  at  155th  street,  New  York. 

Mr.  IVilliam  L.  Saunders,  engineer  and  secretary 
of  the  Ingcrsoll-Sargeut  Drill  Company,  will  be  re¬ 
elected  mayor  of  the  city  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  where 
he  lives,  without  opposition,  both  parties  having 
nominated  him  unanimously. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Lawrence,  of  the  firm  of  Hooker  & 
Lawrence,  mining  engineers,  of  New  York  and 
Denver,  has  been  for  three  months  past  profes¬ 
sionally  employed  in  the  East  and  South,  but  re- 
tnrue«l  to  Colorado  February  20th. 


very  best  books  dealing  with  the  subject.  Dr. 
Peters  ouly  remained  in  Sydney  a  few  hours,  as 
he  has  to  visit,  professionally,  the  copper  deposits 
at  Blount  Lyell,  in  Tasmania.  The  governments 
of  South  Australia  and  New  South  Wales  ought 
not  to  allow  so  distinguished  an  expert  to  leave 
the  country  without  availing  themselves  of  his  ex¬ 
perience  to  ascertain  whether  their  coi)per  re¬ 
sources  are  not  capable  of  satisfactory  develop¬ 
ment.  We  are  so  much  behind  the  Americans _  in 
scientific  treatment  of  copper  that  the  information 
such  an  expert  could  impart  would  be  invaluable. 
Readers  of  the  ‘Engineering  and  Mining  Jour¬ 
nal,’  of  New  Y'ork,  will  be  actiuainted  with  the 
articles  Dr.  Peters  has  written  for  that  journal, 
which  is  unrivalled  for  the  scientific  information  it 
places  before  the  world.” — Australian  Mining 
Standard.  _ 


OBITUARY. 

J.  Moore,  the  millionaire  coke  operator,  of 
Greensburg,  Pa.,  died  there  on  the  19th  inst.,  aged 
55  years. 

George  E.  Spencer,  ex-United  States  senator 
from  Alabama,  died  at  IVashington,  D.  C.,  on 
the  19th  inst.,  aged  5<>  years.  He  engaged  at  one 
time  in  mining  operations  in  Deadwood,  S.  Dak. 

M’illiam  H.  Melville,  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Texas  and  a  brother  of  Lieutenant  Melville, 
the  Arctic  explorer,  dropiKnl  dead  of  heart  di¬ 
sease  in  the  street  at  Austin,  Tex.,  on  the  ISth  inst. 

Mr.  Francois  van  Rysselberghe  died  in  Ant¬ 
werp,  Belgium,  February  3d,  agetl  45  years.  He 
was  considered  a  high  authority  on  electrical  tiues- 
tions,  and  was  one  of  the  foremost  electricians  in 
his  own  country. 

Mr.  John  J.  McDonald,  who  died  in  Montreal, 
February  9th,  was  a  prominent  contractor  in 
Canada.  He  built  several  sections  of  the  Inter¬ 
colonial  and  the  Canadian  I’acific  lines,  and  was 
at  one  time  largely  interested  in  coal  mining. 

Dr.  John  J.  Craven  died  at  his  home  in  Pa- 
tchogue,  N.  Y.,  February  14th.  He  was  at  one 
time  prominent  in  scientific  and  military  circles, 
and  also  paid  some  attention  to  engineering.  He 
superintended  the  building  of  the  first  telegraph 
line  betw’een  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 


Mr.  Charles  Storer  Storrow,  the  eminent  hy¬ 
draulic  engineer,  who  built  the  great  dam  on  the 
Merrimac,  at  Lawrence,  has  been  elected  an  hon- 
iirary  mcmlier  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
l]ngiueers.  Mr.  Storrow  is  now  S4  years  old. 

Germans  are  to  build  the  railroads  in  Siam. 
Three  engineers  from  the  I’russiau  State  rail¬ 
roads,  Messrs.  O.  Kaeppler,  E.  Bock  and  August 
Werner,  have  been  appointed  assistants  to  Mr. 
K.  Bethge,  chief  engineer  for  the  Siame.se  gov¬ 
ernment. 


Mr.  Jacob  lingers  has  retired  from  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Rogers  Locomotive  IVorks  in  I'ater- 
son,  N.  J.,  which  he  has  held  ever  since  the  com¬ 
pany  succeeded  the  old  firm  of  Rogers,  Ketchum 
»V:  Grosvenor.  His  successor  is  Mr.  Robert  S. 
Hughes,  who  has  been  secretary  and  treasurer  for 
many  years. 

The  receivers  appointed  by  the  court  for  the 
Philadelphia  A:  Reading  Railroad  Company  and 
the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  are  Archibald  A. 
AIcLeod,  president  of  the  company;  Elisha  P. 
\\  ilbur,  president  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  company, 
and  Edward  AI.  I’axson,  late  chief  justice  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court.  Judge  Paxson  re¬ 
signed  his  seat  on  the  bench  to  become  one  of  the 
receivers. 


Ihe  following  appointments  of  executive  officers 
of  the  1‘eusylvania  R.  R.  have  been  announced: 
John  1 .  Green,  second  vice-president,  in  place  of 
J.  N.  DuBarry,  deceased;  Charles  E.  Pugh,  third 
vice-president,  in  place  of  Mr.  Green;  S.  M  Pre- 
Y‘>st.  general  manager,  in  place  of  Mr.  Pugh;  J. 
I .  Hutchinson,  late  superintendent  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  Division,  general  superintendent  of  trans¬ 
portation,  in  place  of  Air.  Prevost.  A  new  office 
engineer  of  maintenance  of  way,  has  been  created’ 
and  is  filled  by  Joseph  T.  Richards,  late  assistant 
chief  engineer. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Delaware,  Lackt 
wanna  A:  \\  estern  company,  iu  New  York  Fet 
ruary  -1st,  the  follotnug  officers  were  elected 
Samuel  Sloan,  president;  Frederick  F.  Chamber! 
secretary;  Irtnlerick  U.  Gibbens,  treasurer;  boar 


iT  iV  ’  J.  Kotrors  atj 

we  .  George  I.  Baker,  James  Stillman.  Robert 
Ballantine  and  Alexander  T.  Van  Nest.  The  thri 
last  named  gentlemen  are  the  only  new  iiiembe 
of  the  Ixiard.  They  fill  the  vacancies  caused  t 
the  reinov.al  by  death  during  the  past  vear  of  ] 
Hun”^^'”^  Clarke  and  IVilson  ( 

•‘There  landed  in  Sidney,  New  South  IVales  r 
centlv  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scientist’s  . 
the  I.  lilted  States.  This  was  Dr.  Peters  Jr  t 
eminent  copper  expert,  whose  works  on  the  trea 
ment  of  copper  unquestionably  rank  among  tl 


Mr.  George  AV.  Lichtenthaler,  who  had  for  so 
many  years  past  been  connected  with  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution,  and  had  made  a  considerable 
reputation  as  a  conchologist  and  marine  botanist, 
died  in  San  Francisco,  February  29th.  He  had 
been  for  several  years  past  employed  in  studying 
and  collecting  the  shells  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


SOCIETIES. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Railroad  Club,  on  February  IGth,  there  were 
discussions  on  the  use  of  dead-blocks  with 
M.  C.  B.  type  couplers;  on  fastenings  for  couplers, 
and  on  the  use  of  spark  averters.  At  the  business 
meeting  21  new  members  were  elected. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  in  Montreal,  February  23d, 
a  paper  on  “Transmission  and  Distribution  of 
Power  by  Means  of  Compressed  Air”  was  read  by 
Prof.  I.  T,  Nicolson  and  briefly  discussed. 

The  first  annual  convention  of  the  American  Bi¬ 
metallic  League  assembled  at  AVashiugton,  D.  C.. 
on  the  22il  inst.  About  50  delegates  from  the 
AVestern  States  were  present,  Gen.  A.  J.  AA’arner, 
president  of  the  league,  stated  the  aim  of  the 
league  to  be  the  securing  of  legislation  for  the 
free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver. 

The  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association, 
at  its  recent  convention  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  elected 
officers  as  follows:  Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis, 
president;  A.  S.  McDonald,  Louisville,  Ky.,  first 
vice-president;  AV.  D.  Gates,  Chicago,  second  vice- 
president;  B.  AA’,  Blair,  Cincinnati,  third  vice-presi- 
deut;  C.  P.  Merwin,  Berlin,  Conn.,  recording  sec¬ 
retary;  Theodore  A.  Randall,  Indianapolis,  corre¬ 
sponding  secretary;  John  AA’.  Sibley,  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  treasurer. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  February  15th,  Mr.  Owen’s  paper  on 
“Road  Construction’’  was  discussed.  AVritten  dis¬ 
cussions  from  Alessrs.  Prince,  Crowell,  E.  AV. 
Howe,  AA’.  H.  Grant  and  Colonel  Latham  Ander¬ 
son  were  read,  and  a  number  of  members  joined 
in  the  verbal  discussion.  In  the  course  of  this 
several  protests  were  made  against  the  use  of 
too  heavy  rollers,  and  more  care  in  the  choice  of 
stone  for  dressing  roads  was  recommended. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  mining  men  of  the  Gogebic 
and  Menominee  ranges,  Alich.,  held  at  Ironwood 
Ferbruary  2d,  the  subject  of  an  association  of  all 
persons  interested  in  mining  on  Lake  Superior  was 
discussed  and  a  resolution  adopted,  that  an  effort 
be  made  to  organize  an  association. 
It  was  also  embodied  in  tne  resolution  that  an  in¬ 
vitation  be  extended  to  the  mining  men  of  all  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  Lake  Superior  region,  to  assemble  at 
Iron  Alountain,  on  March  2‘2d,  1893,  at  8  o'clock 
p.  m.,  to  effect  an  organization.  Communications 
should  hs  addressed  to  Mr.  AVm.  Kelly,  seeretary. 


At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  AA'estern  Society 
of  Engineers  in  Chicago,  February  Ist,  a  commit¬ 
tee  was  appoiuted  to  pr^are  and  report  a  financial 
plan  for  the  society.  The  death  of  1.  C.  Ches- 
brough,  a  member,  was  announced,  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  prepare  a  memorial.  The  p^er 
of  the  evening,  on  “Comparative  Tests  of  'Two 
Smoke  Consuming  Devices  for  Steam  Boiler  Fur¬ 
naces,”  was  read  by  Air.  J.  C.  McAIunn.  'The  dis¬ 
cussion  was  participated  in  by  Alessrs.  Gillespie, 
Harding,  Barker  and  the  president.  Air.  L.  E. 
Cooley,  upon  being  called  upon  by  the  president, 
delivered  his  promised  contribution  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  “Deep  AYater  to  the  Atlantic.” 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Irrigation  Engineers,  which  was  held  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  December  28-30th,  had  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  about  150  members.  The  society  now  has 
125  members,  15  being  added  at  the  meeting.  The 
officers  chosen  were:  President,  Prof.  L.  G.  Car¬ 
penter,  Fort  Collins,  Colo.;  vice-president,  AVm. 
Ham.  Hall,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  John  S.  Titcomb,  Denver,  Colo.;  direc¬ 
tors,  C.  K.  Bannister,  0.  S.  Stevenson,  Charles  R. 
Rock  wood  and  Arthur  D.  Foote.  It  js  expected 
that  the  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Chicago, 
where  many  of  the  members  will  take  part  in  the 
engineering  congress.  At  the  meeting  a  number 
of  papers  were  read,  discussed  and  referred  for 
publication.  There  were  also  very  interesting  off¬ 
hand  discussions,  with  blackboard  illustrations, 
and  participated  in  by  nearly  every  one  present, 
concerning  sand-gates,  flumes,  and  other  matters  of 
live  interest. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Engineers’  Club 
of  St.  Louis  on  February  15th,  an  invitation  to 
attend  the  convention  of  the  National  Electric 
l^ight  Association  was  accepted.  The  paper  of 
evening  was  read  by  Air.  O.  AV.  Ferguson  on 
“Alethods  and  Results  in  Precise  Leveling.”  Air. 
Ferguson  described  the  instrument  used,  the 
methods  employed  and  the  causes  of  error.  He 
cited  results  from  different  surveys,  exhibited  pro¬ 
files,  forms  of  book  notes  employed  and  speed  of 
working.  He  gave  the  cost  of  precise  leveling  at 
$18  to  $21  per  mile  for  field  expenses.  Cited  a 
polygon  of  4.009  miles  in  length,  extending  from 
Chicago  to  New  York,  Biloxi,  New  Orleans,  back 
to  Chicago,  that  closed  with  an  error  of  1  ft. 
Stated  that  bench  marks  had  been  established 
every  IVj  miles  along  the  Alissouri  River  from 
St.  Louis  to  Sioux  City  by  the  Alissouri  River 
Commission.  The  pmjer  was  discussed  by  Alessrs. 
Aloore,  Curtis,  A.  L.  Johnson,  Flad,  Ockerson,  Jolly, 
Colby,  Blaisdel  and  AA’heeler. 

The  Civil  Engineers’  Club  of  Cleveland  met 
February  14th.  The  tellers  reported  that  Edward 
Charles  Cooke,  John  Ross  Bitiier,  Samuel  Graves. 
AVillet  AA'arren  Read,  Charles  Frederick  Uebelacker 
and  Charles  AV.  Foote  had  been  elected  active 
members,  and  Alvin  Irwin  Findley  and  James 
AVood  associate  members.  The  committee  on  nom¬ 
ination  of  officers  for  the  coming  year  reported. 
The  chair  appointed  the  committee  on  the  annual 
banquet.  Air.  Herman  read  a  paper  on  a  “AV’eld- 
less  Chain,”  in  which  he  said  that  oval  link  welded 
chain,  as  used  iu  ship  cables  for  hoisting,  is  pro¬ 
duced  iu  almost  the  same  manner  as  it  has  been 
for  several  centuries  past.  Few,  and  but_  slight 
improvements  have  ever  been  introduced  in  this 
industry.  Devices  intended  to  supplant  this  class 
of  chains  have  never  succeeded;  for  all  sacrifice 
the  flexibility  at  every  joint  possessed  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  chain.  The  new  chain  invented  by  the  writer 
consists  of  links  each  formed  of  four  separate 
parts,  two  side-bars,  and  two  end-pieces.  The  lat¬ 
ter  are  provided  with  suitable  threaded  cavities 
to  receive  the  screw  ends  of  the  former.  The  links 
so  constructed  possess  the  flexibility  of  the  common 
chain  to  the  fullest  extent.  Alaterial  and  form  of 
each  part  are  selected  with  regard  to  the  work  they 
have  to  perform  in  practical  use,  while  the  propor¬ 
tions  at  each  joint  are  determined  by  careful  cal¬ 
culation.  The  different  sizes  of  this  chain  will  be 
introduced  by  indicative  numbers  conveying  full 
information  as  to  strength,  safe  load  and  pitch  of 
each  size.  The  chain  will  be  produced  ready  for 
use  by  means  of  automatic  machines  invented  by 
the  writer.  Under  the  most  trying  tests  this  chain 
has  proved  its  strength  and  reliability. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Engineering  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  South  was  held  at  the  association  head¬ 
quarters,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  Thursday  evening, 
February  9th,  President  E.  C.  Lewis  presiding. 
Air.  E.  N.  Pegelsen,  of  Pineville,  Ky.,  was  elected 
a  member,  and  Air.  John  Hill  Eakiu,  of  Nashville, 
was  elected  an  associate.  The  paper  of  the  even¬ 
ing  was  presented  by  Prof.  AA^'m.  T.  Alagruder,  of 
A'anderbilt  University.  His  subject  was  “Alechan- 
ics  as  a  Fine  Art.”  He  showed  that  while  the 
Greeks  are  our  masters  in  many  of  the  arts,  yet 
in  mechanics  and  physics  their  notions  were  far 
from  correct,  owing  to  a  supiwsed  variance  be¬ 
tween  theory  and  practice.  After  clearly  draw¬ 
ing  the  distinction  between  science  and  art,  he 
showed  by  example  how  an  art,  to  be  a  fine  art, 
must  minister  not  to  the  material  necessities  or 
conveniences  of  man,  but  to  his  love  of  beauty,  and 
that  the  essence  of  all  fine  arts  is  the  imagination 
and  that  they  cannot  be  produced  or  practiced  by 
habit  and  calculation.  The  engineer  or  architect 
who  starts  to  design  a  machine  or  structure,  hav¬ 
ing  determined  its  outlines  by  a  study  of  the  re- 
quirueBti  ef  the  preblem,  having  worked  by  calcH- 
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lation  from  the  rules  of  the  arts,  the  form,  size  anil 
strength  of  its  various  parts,  has  but  coinpleteil 
the  demands  made  upon  him  by  a  utilitarian  age 
and  the  exigencies  of  business  competition.  To 
construct  a  building,  erect  a  bridge  or  build  a  ma¬ 
chine  of  such  a  design,  that,  while  it  may  be  in 
accord  with  all  the  rules  of  the  art.  yet  otfends 
the  eye  and  does  not  appeal  to  our  sense  of  beauty, 
at  least  by  comparison,  is  to  take  a  step  back¬ 
wards  in  civilization,  to  insult  the  taste  of  and  to 
lose  an  opportunity  to  expand  one’s  own  mind. 
His  paper  was  a  plea  for  the  freer  use  of  the 
imagination  and  of  the  beautiful  in  structures  and 
machines. 


INDUSTRIAL  NOTES. 

The  ^linneapolis  Bridge  and  Iron  Comp.'^ny  has 
been  organized  with  $ir>(),<)00  cjiiiital  to  build 
bridges  and  structural  work  generally. 

The  Star  and  Cresent  furnace  of  the  Clierokee 
Iron  Company  at  Kusk.  Tex.,  is  to  be  sold  by  order 
of  court,  to  satisfy  judgments  for 

The  Southern  Steel  and  Aluminum  Company 
has  started  up  its  new  bauxite  furnace  at  Home, 
Ca.  This  furnace  has  a  capacity  of  UO  tons  a 
day. 

The  Veroua  Tool  Works  is  the  name  of  a  new 
coi’iKjration  organized  in  I’ittsluirg  to  succeed  the 
tirm  of  iSIetcalf.  Paul  &  Co.,  operating  the 
works  at  Verona,  Pa. 

A  15-ton  pillar  crane  has  recently  been  shipped  by 
the  Yale  Towne  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Stamford,  Conn.,  to  Matanzas,  in  Cuba,  where  it 
will  be  used  for  wharf  service. 

The  lioane  Iron  Company,  Chattanooga.  Tenn., 
has  sold  JiianO.OtK)  mortgage  bonds,  and  will  iiuild 
t\vo  new  blast  furnaces;  one  of  two  old  furnaces 
will  also  be  rebuilt  aud  enlarged. 

The  Lebanon  Iron  Company,  Lebanon,  I*a.,  has 
elected  J.  AI.  Schenk,  president;  A.  Hess,  secretary 
and  treasurer;  Thomas  Evans.  suj)erintendent;  II. 
T.  Ilecht.  assistant  superintendent. 

The  Indiana  Steel  Company,  Indianaimlis,  Ind., 
announces  that  it  is  now  successfully  rolling  2()-in. 
steel  I-beams,  the  first,  the  company  states,  that 
have  ever  been  rolled  west  of  Pittsburg. 

The  Deoxidized  Bronze  and  Metal  Company  has 
been  organized  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  with  $75,- 
IKX)  capital  stock,  and  will  operate  the  plant  of  the 
Deoxidized  Metal  Company,  recently  sold  under 
foreclosure. 

The  King  Iron  Bridge  Companv,  Cleveland,  O., 
has  the  contract  for  the  new  bridge  of  the  New 
lork  Central  over  the  Harlem  Kiver,  New  York. 
The  draw-span  is  to  be  400  ft.  long,  and  to  carry 
four  tracks. 

The  Tyler  Tube  and  Pipe  Company,  Washington, 
la.,  has  elected  the  following  otlicers:  .J'resi- 
dent,  W.  P.  Tyler;  vice-president,  M'alter  Wood- 
nian;  secretary,  Charles  S.  Stone;  treasurer,  lion. 
N.  E.  Whitaker. 

The  Gatling  Ordnance  Company  has  selected  a 
site  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  upon  which  will  be  erected 
.1  steel  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  heavy  ord¬ 
nance  for  coast  defense  aud  uaval  purposes,  also 
car  wheels,  steel  plate,  etc. 

The  Penn  Tack  Company  has  been  organized  at 
Norristown,  Pa.,  to  manufacture  nails  and  tacks. 

1  he  officers  are:  Joseph  S.  Bambo,  president; 
'\  illiam  N.  Easton,  secretary  and  treasurer;  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Clark,  superintendent. 

The  Briar  Hill  Coal  and  Iron  Company  held  its 
annual  meeting  in  Youngstown,  O.,  recently,  and 
the  following  officers  were  elected:  George  Tod, 
president;  Henry  Tod,  vice-president;  H.  H.  Stam- 
baugh  secretary  aud  treasurer;  and  J.  G.  Butler, 
Jr.,  general  manager. 

The  Detroit  Dry  Dock  Company  is  to  build  a 
new  steamer  for  the  iron  ore  trade,  which  will  be 
■>dt  ft.  long,  42  ft.  beam  and  24  ft.  hold.  She  will 
''■ive  triple-expansion  engines,  with  22,  35  aud 
•lb  X  42-in.  cylinders,  and  will  carry  3,U00  tons  of 
iron  ore  on  16  ft.  draught. 

The  Southern  Iron  Company  has  removed  the 
two  charcoal  furnaces  formerly  at  West  Nashville 
to  Allen’s  Creek,  in  Wa.vne  County,  Tenn.  They 
are  nearly  ready  to  go  into  blast.  The  company 
has  also  completed  a  new  charcoal  furnace  in 
Dickson  County,  Tenn. 

Kitcr  &  Conley,  Pittsburg,  have  just  finished  a 
caisson  to  be  used  in  putting  down  a  bridge  pier 
in  the  Missouri  River,  at  Omaha.  It  is  40  ft.  di¬ 
ameter  and  120  ft.  high,  with  an  interior  casing 
-0  ft.  diameter  and  the  same  height.  Both  shells 
are  of  t^-in.  steel  plate,  with  butt  joints. 

The  contract  for  the  ironwork  of  the  new  termi¬ 
nal  station  for  the  New  York  &  Brooklyn  Bridge, 
m  Brooklyn,  has  been  awarded  to  the  Phoenix 
Bridge  Company;  its  bid  of  $221,899  was  the  low¬ 
est.  The  other  bids  were  $229,300  liy  Post  &  Mc¬ 
Cord,  and  $244,944  by  Milliken  Brothers. 

'The  Radford  Pipe  and  Foundry  Company,  of 
Anniston,  Ala.,  is  filling  an  order  for  12,000  tons 


of  pipe  to  go  to  Providence,  R.  I.  The  company 
made  a  large  shipment  of  pipe  to  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
recently,  aud  has  enough  orders  on  hand  from 
that  city  to  keep  the  plant  running  for  several 
months. 

At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Wheeling  Steel 
aud  Iron  Company,  Wheeling,  W.  _Va.,  the  old 
board  of  directors  was  re-elected  without  opposi¬ 
tion,  as  follows:  C.  It.  Hubbard,  .1.  D.  DuBois 
Alonzo  Loring,  Joseph  Bell,  Geo.  K.  Wheat,  H. 
H.  llorubrook,  Wm.  F.  Steifel,  J.  G.  Hoffman, 
Sr.,  and  E.  W.  Oglebay. 

The  new  car  ferry  steamer  for  the  Straits  ^ 
Mackinaw  has  been  launched  at  Detroit.  She  is 
302  ft.  long,  5014  ft-  beam  aud  24  ft.  molded  depth, 
and  has  a  screw  at  each  end.  There  are  two  com¬ 
pound  engines,  the  forward  one  having  cylinders 
28  and  52  X  40-in.,  and  the  after  engine  cylinders 
32  and  58  x  48-in.  The  boat  is  strongly  built,  and 
sheathed  with  steel  plate  to  resist  ice. 

The  property  aud  assets  of  the  J.  A.  Fay  &  Egan 
Company,  the  formation  of  which  was  referred  to 
in  this  column  last  week,  have  been  valued  by 
the  appraisers  at  $2,586,858.  The  new  company  is 
capitalized  at  $2,500,000,  divided  as  follows: 
$5(M>,000  mortgage  bonds  bearing  6%  iijterest; 
$1,(R)0,000  preferred  stock,  entitled  to  <%  dividend 
before  any  payment  is  made  to  the  common  stock; 
aud  $1,000,000  common  stock. 

At  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company’s  mills  at  Home¬ 
stead  i’a.,  16  new  furnaces  were  begun  last  week. 
It  is  expected  that  the  furnaces  will  be  in  oper¬ 
ation  August  1st,  aud  are  for  use  solely  in  the 
manufacture  of  nickel-steel  armor  plate.  The 
Harvey  process  is  to  be  applied,  'i'he  furnaces  will 
be  each  36  ft.  square  anU  15  ft.  deep.  The  esti¬ 
mated  cost  is  $15,000  for  each  furnace,  aud  the 
total  cost  of  the  improvements  $l,0tXJ,000.  The 
machinery  is  now  on  the  ocean,  on  its  way  from 
Birmiugliam,  England. 

The  Jeffrey  Mauufacturiug  Company,  Columbus, 
O.,  has  issued  a  neat  aud  haudsomely  illustrated 
catalogue,  in  which  will  be  found  a  great  variety 
of  information.  Chain  belting  for  elevators  aud 
the  transmission  of  power  holds  the  leading  place, 
but  the  catalogue  includes  also  many  kinds  of 
hoisting  aud  conveying  machinery,  boilers  and 
steam  engines,  pulleys,  shafting  aud  hangers; 
screens  and  wire  cloth,  gearing  of  all  kinds,  com¬ 
plete  equipment  for  coal  mines,  including  coal 
cutters  and  drills;  aud,  in  fact,  a  very  wide  range 
of  machine  work.  The  catalogue  will  be  found 
very  useful  for  reference. 

Representative  Stump,  of  Maryland,  has  intro¬ 
duced  into  Congress  a  bill  repealing  the  duty  of  4 
cents  per  pound  on  block  tin,  whicli  will  come  into 
effect  on  July  1st,  1893.  Chairman  Springer,  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  Mr.  Shively, 
of  Indiana,  who  reported  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  tin  plate  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  both 
declare  that  the  reiieal  of  the  duty  on  block  tin  is 
of  prime  importance,  and  that  they  will  urge  action 
on  Mr.  Stump’s  bill,  'i'he  McKinley  Bill  provides 
that  unless  the  product  of  American  mines  exceeds 
5,000  tons  in  some  year  before  July'  1,  1895,  the 
duty  shall  cease,  but  the  duty  remains  in  force 
without  any  mitigation  for  two  years,  unless  action 
is  taken  on  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Stump  to¬ 
day. 

In  the  case  of  the  Edison  company  against  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  under  proceedings  instituted  by  the  latter 
company  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  rights 
to  manufacture  the  stopper  lamp,  Judge  Atcheson 
gave  an  opinion  on  February  23d  to  the  effect  that 
the  question  was  one  not  to  be  determined  on  a 
motion  for  a  preliminary  injunction  on  ex-parte 
affidavits  at  the  request  of  the  defendants,  but 
that  the  difference  in  the  construction  of  the  lamp 
is  such  that  a  decision  should  only  follow  a  final 
hearing  after  taking  of  testimony  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner  and  after  trial.  It  was  also  decided  tliat  the 
question  might  properly'  be  determined  in  this 
court  under  pending  proceedings.  There  is  yet 
pending  the  petition  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
and  Manufacturing  Company  asking  the  court 
to  restrain  the  Edison  company  from  bringing  suit 
against  customers  of  the  Westinghouse  company. 

The  first  official  trial  of  the  pneumatic  tube  for 
mail  transit  in  America  was  successfully  made  in 
the  Philadelphia  post  office  February  17th. 
Postmaster-General  Wanamaker,  after  declaring 
that  the  system  meant  rapid  communication  be¬ 
tween  cities  all  over  the  world,  himself  sent  the 
first  package,  which  reached  the  sub-station,  a  half- 
mile  distant,  in  one  minute  and  three  seconds,  or 
at  the  rate  of  45  ft.  per  second,  with  a  pres¬ 
sure  of  six  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Various 
other  tests  were  successfully  made.  The  tube  is 
an  ordinary  6-in.  iron  water  pipe,  bored  out  smooth, 
so  that  its  diameter  is  Gy^  ins.  The  carriers  into 
which  the  mail  will  be  put  are  of  sheet  steel. 
When  loaded  they  weigh  about  15  lbs.,  and  will 
carry  half  a  peck  of  letters  or  other  mail  matter. 
The  Electric  Pneumatic  Transit  Company  put  in 
the  tube  at  its  own  expense,  and  will  turn  the  plant 
over  to  the  government  for  a  year  and  run  it  free 
during  that  time.  The  government  will  then  have 
the  option  of  taking  the  plant  at  its  original  coat. 


MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  WANTED  AT  HOME  AND 
ABROAD. 

If  any  one  wanting  machinery  or  supplies  of  any  Idad 
will  notify  the  Eiiglneerlng  and  Mining  Journal  of  what 
he  needs,  his  “Want”  wlB  be  published  in  this  column 
and  his  address  will  be  furnished  to  any  one  desiring 
to  supply  him.  .  ..... 

Any  one  wishing  to  communicate  with  the  parties 
whose  wants  are  given  in  this  column  can  obtain  their 
address  at  this  othee. 

No  charge  will  be  made  for  these  services. 

We  also  offer  our  services  to  foreign  correspondents 
who  desire  to  purchase  American  goods,  and  shall  be 
pleased  to  furnish  them  information  concerning  goods 
of  any  kind,  and  forward  them  catalogues  and  dlscovmts 
of  manufacturers  in  each  line,  thus  enabling  the  pur¬ 
chaser  to  select  the  most  rultable  articles  before  or- 
(lering. 

All  these  services  are  rendered  gratuitously  In  the  In¬ 
terest  of  our  subscribers  and  advertisers;  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  are  not 
brokers  or  exporters,  nor  have  they  any  pecuniary  in¬ 
terest  in  buying  or  selling  goods  of  any  kind. 

Goods  Wanted  at  Home. 

2.947.  An  outfit  for  a  canning  factory.  North 
Carolina. 

2.948.  Prices  on  a  complete  outfit  of  machinery 
for  the  manufacture  of  drain  tile,  including  dry 
sheds  and  kiln.  Tennessee. 

2.949.  Machinery  for  a  20-ton  cotton  oil  mill 
plant.  Texas. 

2.950.  A  full  outfit  of  machinery  for  scouring, 
carding  and  spinning  wool;  also  for  weaving  a  low 
class  of  trouserings,  cotton  warp  and  woolen  weft. 
North  Carolina. 

2.951.  Prices  and  catalogues  of  rails,  fastenings 
and  rolling  stock.  Texas. 

2.9.52.  Chloride  of  calcium.  Ohio. 

2,953.  Alachinery  for  making  coiled  hoops, 
staves,  spokes,  handles  and  shuttle  blocks.  North 
Carolina. 

2,9.54.  A  moss  gin  and  press.  Georgia. 

2.955.  A  second-hand,  light  mountain  transit, 
with  level  to  telescope,  vertical  arc,  etc.;  also  a 
leveling  rod.  South  Dakota. 

2.956.  Prices  on  a  lumber  dry-kiln,  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  5,000  ft.  Virginia. 

2.957.  An  emery  grinding  machine  for  grinding 
and  gumming  circular  saw’s.  Virginia. 

2.958.  Prices  on  spool  and  bobbin  machinery. 
North  Carolina. 

2.959.  An  18-ft.  ventilating  fan  and  engine. 
West  Virginia. 

2.960.  Machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  horse 
shoes.  Georgia. 

2.961.  3,000  ft.  3-in.  wrought  iron  pipe.  West 
Virginia. 

2,^)2.  Seasoned  white  oak  spokes.  Virginia. 

2.963.  10  tons  second-hand  20-lb.  and  10  tons 
12-lb.  iron  or  steel  T-rails.  West  Virginia. 

2.964.  Outfits  for  circular  saw  mills;  one  mill 
to  have  a  capacity  of  50,000  to  60,000  per  day,  and 
the  others  to  cut  20,000  each;  all  with  modem  ap¬ 
pliances,  such  as  gang  edgers,  trimmers,  cut-off 
saws,  etc.  West  Virginia. 

2.965.  An  outfit  for  an  electric  light  station,  in- 
cluding  a  150-HP.  return  tubular  boiler,  a  lOO-HP., 
high-speed  engine,  a  75-kilowatt  alternating  cur¬ 
rent  dynamo,  an  arc  dynamo  for  25  lamps  of  2,000 
c.  p.  each,  and  200  30-ft.  poles  6  in.  at  tops,  chest¬ 
nut  or  cedar.  Virginia. 

2.966.  A  set  of  tools  for  making  and  repairing 

boilers,  such  as  punches,  plate  splitting  shears, 
boiler  tools,  riveting  machines  and  other  tools  and 
fixtures  necessary  for  a  boiler  shop.  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  _ 


GENERAL  MINING  NEWS. 

al.aba:ma. 

Cherokee  County. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

During  the  month  of  Februar.v,  and  especially 
the  past  week  ending  the  18th  inst.,  the  weather 
has  been  so  unfavorable,  owing  to  the  heavy  and 
continuous  rains,  that  mining  operations  in  both 
Grown  ore  and  bauxite  banks  have  been  very  irreg¬ 
ular,  and  during  the  past  week  entirely  suspended. 
All  work  in  these  banks  is  in  open  cuts,  and  con¬ 
siderable  damage  from  slides  of  surface  soil  aud 
clay  has  occurred.  But  the  bauxite  banks  have 
suffered  the  least,  because  more  attention  has 
been  paid  to  drainage,  and,  in  fact,  the  work  shows 
more  system  aud  practical  knowledge.  This  will 
enable  the  bauxite  miners,  now  that  the  weather 
promises  to  become  more  settled,  to  continue 
shipments  at  once,  while  most  of  the  brown 
ore  miners  will  be  compelled  to  expend 
large  amounts  in  dead  work,  as  well  as  delay  in 
shipments.  This  country  is  to-day  the  only  one  in 
Alabama  in  which  active  operations  in  mining  for 
bauxite  are  being  carried  on.  The  Dike’s  district 
is  the  only  producer.  As  more  knowledge  of  bauxite 
becomes  general,  and  more  experience  in  handling 
the  ore  is  gained,  the  result  is,  that  the  available 
supply  apparently  becomes  more  limited.  During 
the  past  year,  although  this  mineral  has  attracted 
more  attention  than  ever  before,  and  much  pro¬ 
specting  in  this  county  has  been  done,  yet  no  new 
discoveries  outside  of  this  district  have  been  made. 
In  your  issue  of  January  14th,  I  credited  this 
county  with  the  discovery  of  a  bank,  which  I  find 
really  belongs  to  Georgia.  Being  located  only  a  very 
short  distance  from  the  State  line,  caused  me  to 
err.  The  business  of  shipping  is  still  confined  to 
the  Republic  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  Hermitage.  Ga.,  and  the  Southern  Banxit* 
Company,  of  Piedmont,  Ala.  Active  mining  oper- 
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atious  are  at  present  being  carried  on  in  only  two 
banks,  one  by  each  company.  These  two  de- 
Itesits,  known  as  the  "Wahop”  and  the  “Washer,” 
are  distant  about  one  mile  from  each  other.  The 
lirst  named  lies  in  a  northeasterly  direction  from 
the  last.  South  of  these  no  discoveries  have  bc'en 
made  up  to  the  present  time,  but  to  the  north  a 
short  distance  several  openings  exposing  bauxite 
ore  have  been  made,  and  a  large  amount  mined  and 
shipped  from  two  banks  by  these  same  companies. 
.Tudging  from  present  indications,  1  would  estimate 
the  superficial  area  of  the  Dyke’s  district  carrying 
bauxite,  including  the  space  intervening  between 
th(>  known  deposits,  as  not  to  exceed  one  and  a 
half  miles  in  length  by  half  a  mile  in  width,  with 
a  general  course  from  northeast  to  southwest.  The 
“W'ahoo”  deposit  is  decidedly  a  pocket,  but  the 
“W'asher"  shows  more  stratiticatiou,  with  a  reg¬ 
ularity  of  dip  toward  the  south,  under  a  hanging 
wall  of  iron  clay,  which  also  dips  under  a  deposit 
of  brown  ore,  as  a  test  hole,  about  KH.)  ft.  south 
of  the  Opel*  cut,  exposed;  no  foot  wall  has  yet  been 
eiicouniered.  although  the  ledge  has  been  worked 
about  .■»<»  ft.  to  tlu‘  north,  from  the  hanging  wall. 
In  thiekiU’ss,  the  ore  at  the  face  of  the  cut  varies 
from  the  extreme  north  side',  where  it  shows  4(f 
ft.,  to  the  south  side,  where',  it  shows  40  ft.,  and 
(lilts  under  the  iron  clay  wall.  The  floor  of  the  cut 
is  in  ore.  iuid  the  body  is  solid  across  the  fae'e,  ap- 
jtarently  continuing  down  to  great  depth,  although 
no  tests  to  dt'termim*  this  have  been  made.  This 
deposit  is  in  a  hill.  :ind  the  open  cut  was  driven  in 
at  the  base,  work  being  continue'd  on  that  same  level 
towtirds  the  summit  in  a  northeasterly  direction. 
The  body  of  ore  has  increased  in  thickness  with 
till'  saint'  regularity  as  the  elevation  has  increased. 
'I'he  surface  outcroppings  can  be  traced  for  50  or 
•  !i*  .vards  furtht'r  up  the  hillside  to  the  northeast. 
As  the  summit  is  several  hutidred  feet  to  the  north¬ 
east  of  the  prest'iit  face  of  the  cut,  and  about  2(Kt 
ft.  hight'r;  should  this  ledge  of  ore  sustain  its  con¬ 
tinuity  in  that  direction,  this  deposit  alone  would 
pniduce  an  almost  inexhaustible  suitply,  but  no 
t('sts  have  lu'c'n  mad('  to  determine  its  extent  in 
that  diri'ction.  The  solid  ore  *ip  to  the  present 
time,  has  been  eiicounterc'd  within  5  ft.  of  the  sur¬ 
face.  While  the  “Wahoo”  is  a  pocket  deposit,  yet 
its  extent  is  considerable.  It  lies  more  in  the 
trough  betw('('n  the  higher  hills  than  on  a  hill,  as 
dfK's  tlu'  “Washer"  bank,  and  has  been  stripped 
for  a  width  of  about  I'JO  ft.,  measuring  from  north¬ 
west  to  southeast.  The  open  cut  exposes  the  north¬ 
east  fac('  of  the  ore.  and  is  being  driven  towards 
the  southwest.  The  face  of  ore  now  exposed  is 
about  ”.■>  ft.  thick,  with  the  lloor  of  the  cut  in 
on'.  Several  test  holes  have  been  sunk  a  few  hun- 
drt'd  fiH't  to  the  east  of  the  present  workings,  on  a 
tract  of  land  owned  by  other  parties,  and  a  good 
grade  of  bauxite  exposed.  Such  work  as  would  in¬ 
dicate  other  jiocket  deposits  has  been  done,  but 
not  suflicieiit  to  deline  the  exti'ut  or  ('stablish  the 
fact  as  to  the  average  grade  being  eitual  to  the 
standard  required.  I’nlcss  the  demand  for  this 
mineral  increases,  the  <iuantity  in  sight  in  Dike’s 
district  will  more  than  supply  the  market,  though 
we  are  jiatiently  awaiting  the  day  when  both  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  alum  and  aluminum  will  establish 
plants  in  the  South.  When  this  is  done  bauxite 
mining  will  prove  a  profitable  industry,  but  at 
pr('S('nt  the  high  rates  of  freight,  required  grade 
of  ore  and  comiietitiou  to  be  met  cosume  the  bulk 
<*f  the  profit.  The  plant  erected  at  Home,  Ga.  for 
the  alleged  purpose  of  manufacturing  aluminum 
has  not  yet.  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  increased  the 
demand  for  bauxite. 

AllIZOXA. 

Pima  County. 

^  I'ucson  correspondent  writes  as  follows  to  the 
New  York  “Sun":  “The  history  of  the  Mowry 
mines,  in  tin'  Ilar.shaw  district,  dates  back  to  the 
first  mining  done  by  Americans  after  the  purchase 
of  this  tt'rritory  from  Mexico.  In  ISrM,  !Major 
Kwell,  commander  of  Port  Crittemleii,  workeil 
thi'in  successfully,  shipping  the  ore  to  the  Colorado 
miiH'.  near  Xew  Aravaca.  where  large  plants  were 
then  in  opi'ration.  In  IS.IS.  Lieutenant  Mowry 
purchast'd  the  mines,  and  immediately  commenced 
working  them  on  a  large  scale.  Smelters  and  re¬ 
fining  works  were  erected,  and  the  propi'rty  was  de¬ 
veloped  vi'ry  extensively.  Three  hundred  men 
were  einployi'd  at  the  mines  and  smelters,  and  the 
enterin-ise  siqiported  a  iiopulatiou  of  from  5(10  to 
1,0(N)  pi'ople.  The  men  were  paid  off  in  silver  bul¬ 
lion  made  info  bars  of  $5  and  upward,  anil  though 
at  that  time  everything  was  very  expensive  the 
projicrty  jiaid  handsome  dividends.  The  ores  con¬ 
sist  of  lead  carbonates  and  galena.  Only  the  rich¬ 
est  of  tin*  ori's  were  at  that  time  mined  and 
smelted,  the  carbonate  ores  being  of  no  value.  In 
1S(>.’>  the  properties  were  ('onfis('ated  by  the 
government,  which  claimed  that  IdeuteiiantMow- 
ry  was  furnishing  the  Confederacy  with  lead. 
From  that  time  until  1.S74.  when  Dr.  Bennett 
worki'd  thesi'  mines  for  a  short  time,  they  have 
remained  idh*.  About  two  years  ago,  the  present 
owners.  Messrs.  Silverberg  and  Steinfeld,  (leter- 
niiiu'd  to  uncover  the  ore  bodies  said  to  exist.  They 
went  ahead  systematically,  with  hoisting  works  anil 
improved  machinery  to  find  the  old  works.  They 
have  .iust  got  into  the  lowest  workings  of  the  mine, 
at  a  depth  of  about  200  ft.,  where  a  large  body  of 
good  ore  has  been  discovered.  Several  hundred 
tons  shipped  from  near  the  surface  were  treated 
free  of  any  charge,  the  smelters  even  paying  in 
addition  a  royalty.  There  are  now  developed  three 


distinct  ore  shoots,  and  the  owners  are  still  de¬ 
veloping  the  extent  of  these  ore  bodies  with  the 
intention  of  founding  a  company  for  the  reduction 
of  the  ores  on  an  extensive  scale.” 

CALIFORXLV. 

Humboldt  County. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

.Tones  Creek  Clines,  Eureka. — This  property, 
which  is  situated  half  a  mile  from  Humboldt  Bay, 
has  been  leased  to  Eastern  parties,  who  will  de¬ 
velop  it.  The  iron  ore  is  red  hematite  of  the  best 
(juality,  and  is  practically  inexhaustible.  _Work 
will  commence  at  once,  and  the  advisability  of 
erecting  a  smelter  is  under  consideration. 

Xapa  County. 

During  January,  quicksilver  from  the  mines  was 
shipped  at  Calistoga  as  follows:  Mirabel,  7(>0 
llasks;  Great  Western,  S&l;  Sulphur  Bank,  110; 
Baker,  4;  total  for  the  month,  1,‘257  flasks. 

COLOIIADO. 

El  Paso  County. 

Eclipse. — The  suit  of  Tietje  vs.  ^lason  is  on 
trial  at  the  District  Court  at  Colorado  Springs. 
'I'his  suit  is  brought  by  plaintiff  to  annul  a  bond 
and  lease  on  the  Eclipse  mine,  given  the  defend¬ 
ant  for  $5, (XX).  Plaintiff  alleges  that  defendant 
knew  of  the  existence  of  rich  ore  in  the  mine  at  the 
time,  and  took  advantage  of  plaintiff’s  ignorance 
(•f  that  fact. 

Lake  County. 

Iron  Silver  Jtliiiing  Company. — Peter  Campbell 
and  others  have  begun  suit  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court,  at  Denver,  against  this  company. 
The  action  is  for  $10,000  damages  and  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Sierra  Xevada  lode  in  California  Gulch, 
Leadville,  valued  at  $50,(MX».  In  18S5,  the  same 
case  was  tried  by-  Judge  Hallett,  who  decided  in 
favor  of  the  plaintiffs.  The  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  reversed  his  decision,  and  the  case 
was  sent  back  for  retrial. 

Ouray  County. 

X'ew  Guston  Company,  Limited. — 'The  Guston 
mine  has  now  at  work  IIIO  miners,  and  from  four  to 
six  carloads  of  ore  running  from  50  to  22.'>  oz.  silver 
to  the  ton,  are  shipped  out  every  day,  says  the 
Denver  “Republican.”  There  an*  good  ore  bodies, 
some  of  them  9  ft.  thick,  exposed  in  all  the  levels. 
From  100  to  150  mine  cars  of  mineral  are  hoisted 
to  the  surface  every  day,  and  the  same  every 
night. 

Rio  Grande  County. 

Golconda. — This  property,  at  Summitville,  has 
suspended  active  operations,  owing  to  a  strike  of 
the  miners,  the  force  of  about  20  men  having  lately 
refused  to  accept  a  reduction  of  50  cents  per  day. 
If  work  is  resumed  it  will  be  on  a  reduced  scale 
of  wages,  and  with  a  much  smaller  force  of  men. 
'Phe  Golconda  was  a  heavy  shipper  last  summer,  and 
is  said  to  have  large  quantities  of  ore  ready  to 
stope.  The  ore  carries  gold  principally,  but  in¬ 
creases  in  silver  and  copper  with  depth.  The 
closing  of  the  Golconda  ends  active  operations  at 
Summitville  for  the  present. 

IDAHO. 

According  to  a  “Sun”  corresiiondent,  the  placer 
miners  of  Idaho  City  are  feeling  contented  lie- 
cause  snow  has  been  falling  steadily  in  the  moun¬ 
tains.  The  Boise  Mining  Company,  which  was 
formed  last  year  for  the  purpose  of  sinking  through 
the  false  bedrock  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  a 
placer  on  the  granite  bedrock,  is  making  ar¬ 
rangements  for  new  machinery,  as  all  of  the  stock 
authorized  to  be  placed  on  the  market  by  the  trus¬ 
tees  has  been  sold.  Sinking  will  not  be  resumed  until 
the  snow  disappears,  as  to  resume  work  now  wouhl 
necessitate  the  construction  of  buildings.  The 
luain  tunnel  is  driving  ahead  in  the  Sub  Rosa,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  extraction  of  ore  will  soon 
commence.  It  will  be  reduced  in  the  Sub  Rosa 
mill.  This  mine  has  been  idle  for  the  past  10 
or  12  years,  but  when  it  was  worked  paid  hand¬ 
somely.  A  good  clean-up  was  made  at  the  Boulder 
mill  a  short  time  ago.  ().  A.  Dinpiette  has  bought 
a_  half  interest  in  the  Illinois  mine,  Gambrinus 
district.  This  is  a  gold  mine  that  was  worked 
down  to  water  level  and  then  abandoned  because 
water  came  in  so  fast  that  it  could  not  be  kept 
out  without  mimps,  which  the  owners  were  not  able 
to_  put  in.  The  last  crushing  made  yielded,  it  is 
said,  about  $35  per  ton  in  free  gold.  The  work  of 
sinking  a  250-ft.  shaft  on  the  Star  mine,  near 
Hailey  has  commenced.  IVhen  it  is  down  a  large 
amount  of  ground  will  be  opened  by  it  and  a 
cage  will  be  put  in.  Henry  Whitney,  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Mountain  Queen,  at  Pioneer,  has 
purchased  a  100-HP.  engine  for  this  mill.  Pat 
Slattery,  Fred  Peterson  and  Herman  Myers  have 
a  good  prospect  on  Applejack,  near  Pioneer.  They 
have  sunk  a  shaft  59  ft.,  and  are  now  running  a 
drift  from  the  bottom  to  tap  the  main  ledge.  In 
.a  distance  of  18  ft.  they  have  cut  several  gold-bear¬ 
ing  veins,  all  of  which  prospect  well.  Oakes  and 
Piincia  are  taking  out  fine  ore  from  their  Pioneer 
mine.  The  chute  is  180  ft.  from  the  mouth  of  the 
tunnel,  and  is  30  in.  wide.  Bruce  &  Bottcher,  who 
own  the  extension  of  the  mine,  are  running  a  tunnel 
to  develop  it.  The  tunnel  is  now  in  250  ft.,  and 
the  survey  shows  that  they  will  have  to  run  30 
more  to  reach  the  vein.  Assessment  work  has  been 
done  on  several  mines  around  Centreville,  and 
they  all  show  up  well. 


Lemhi  County. 

Lemhi  Canal. — The  construction  of  this  canal 
near  Salmon  City  will,  it  is  said,  prove  of  great 
benefit  to  the  placer  mining  interests  of  the  vicin¬ 
ity.  On  the  first  stream  that  wilt  be  reached  by  it 
there  are  5,000  acres  of  .auriferous  gravel,  which  is 
said  to  average  12  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  The  next  stream 
is  Bohannon  Creek,  where  considerable  mining  has 
been  done.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  ground  that 
will  yield  30  cts.  to  the  ciu  yd.  of  coar.se  gold. 
The  gravel  beds  are  from  15  to  40  ft.  ih'ep,  and 
the  ground  10,000  acres  in  exteue.  The  next 
stream  is  Wimpee  Creek,  with  5,000  acres  of  gravel 
from  10  to  -to  ft.  deep. 

Owyhee  County. 

Lamar  Mining  Company,  Limited. — The  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  return  for  the  mouth  of  January: 
Crushed  during  the  month  of  January,  3,038  tons; 
bullion  produced  in  the  mill,  $77,2(X);  estimated 
value  of  ore  shippi'd  to  smelters,  $9,750;  miscellan¬ 
eous  revenue,  $0.35;  surplus  raised  on  bullion  esti¬ 
mates,  $5,044;  total  revenue,  $92,029;  total  ex¬ 
penses,  $40,805;  iirolit  for  the  month  of  January, 
$51,824;  or  at  $4.90  to  £  sterling,  £10,570. 

Ruth. — The  adit  tunnel  being  run  on  this  mine 
on  War  Eagle  .Mountain  is  now  in  800  ft.,  and 
lacks  only  a  few  feet  of  being  directly  under  the 
rich  sluKit  of  oi-e  which  was  worked  in  tin* 
upper  tunnel  several  years  ago.  The  lower  tunnel 
is  190  ft.  below  the  old  workings,  and  has  run  into 
the  same  character  of  ore.  It  is  rich  free  gold. 

Shoshone  County. 

Coeur  d’.Vlenes.  -In  regard  to  the  rumored  clos¬ 
ing  down  of  the  mines  of  this  locality,  Mr.  B.  B. 
Thayer,  the  superintendent  of  the  I’oorman  mine, 
talked  to  the  Spokane  "Review'’  as  follows:  "The 
closing  down  of  the  mines  has  not  been  talked 
about,  has  not  even  been  intimated.  The  whole 
story  is  a  lie  out  of  whole  cloth.  To  talk  about 
shutting  down  the  mines  this  season  of  the  year 
is  absurd.  The  spring  thaws  will  soon  be  upon 
us,  and  we  will  have  plenty  of  water  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  If  we  did  not  shut  down  when  ^ve  had  to 
spend  money  for  steam,  we  certainly  will  not  do 
so  now  when  we  can  soon  get  all  U*e  water  we  want. 
It  is  true  the  1‘oormau  has  been  slnit  down  for 
some  weeks,  but  that  is  because  we  cannot  get  as 
much  water  as  mines  sittiated  lower  down  can, 
liecause  we  need  more  water  than  smaller  mines, 
which  have  been  running  right  along,  and  be¬ 
cause  our  llumcs  have  been  frozen  up.  But  we 
have  been  rushing  development  right  along,  siidi- 
ing  shafts,  etc.  The  Tiger  mine  Is  the  only  mine 
(hat  has  been  running  half  shift;  the  Gem,  the 
Frisco,  in  fact  all  the  others  have  been  running 
full  force.  The  I’oorman  will  start  iqi  as  soon 
as  we  get  water.  M'e  have  a  full  crew  of  nieii, 
ready  to  start  work  as  soon  as  the  word  is  given. 
'I'lie '  ^lainmoth  mine  is  miw  shiiiping  more  ore 
than  it  ever  shipped  before." 

KEXTUCKY. 

The  Diamond  Coal  (Company  has  opened  a  new 
mine  at  Altaniont,  Ky.,  and  has  also  leased  the 
mine  of  the  Altaniont  Coal  Company. 

.MICIIIGAX. 

8t.  Lawrence  -Mineral  Lands  Company.— The 
annual  meeting  of  this  company  was  held  at  Ish- 
pt'ining,  February  15th.  William  R.  Candler, 
(dias.  T.  Miller,  Charles  H.  Little,  Detroit;  Al¬ 
fred  Ividder,  Albert  E.  Miller,  Manpiette;  Thomas 
Walters  and  George  R.  I’ersons  were  elected  di¬ 
rectors.  Olliccrs  of  the  board  were  elected  as  fol¬ 
lows:  .\lfred  Kidder,  jiresident;  Wm.  R.  Candler, 
vice-president;  .lohn  11.  Bissell,  attorney;  Geo.  R. 
I’ersons,  secretary  ajul  treasurer.  -V  dividend  was 
authorized,  and  is  payable  to  sharehobh'rs  of  rec¬ 
ord  of  March  1st  last,  and  will  be  paid  March  15th. 
The  company  is  developing  its  talc  veins,  and  has 
several  mines  now  being  (qierati'd  on  the  royalty 
plan.  It  owns  the  fee  of  a  large  tract,  and  is  now 
beginning  to  realize  something  upon  its  invest¬ 
ments. 

Iron— Gogebic  Range. 

(’olby  Iron  (hinqiany.- -.Vt  present  a  force  of  sonic 
(KX)  men  is  enqiloyed  at  the  mine.  Sinking  is  now 
going  on  in  shafts  Xos.  8,  9  and  10,  which  are  miw 
down  040,  480  and  400  ft.,  respectively.  At  Xo. 
5  Palms,  the  union  shaft  on  the  line  between  the 
Colby  and  Palms  properties,  cros.s-cutting  and  de¬ 
velopment  work  is  being  prosecuted. 

Tamarack  Alining  Conqiany. — X’o.  3  shaft  is  now 
down  2,800  ft.  It  has  1,400  ft.  to  go  to  reach  the 
lode,  and  Xo.  4  has  something  over  2,000  ft.  Last 
week  the  “crossing"  or  "fault"  in  the  vein  making 
south  was  struck  in  the  20th  level,  just  north  of 
the  double  shafts  9  and  10.  It  was  first  discovered 
at  the  21st  level.  Xo.  8  shaft,  and  in  reaching  a 
(lepth  of  5(^  ft.  on  formation  has  traveled  nearly 
the  whole  distance  from  the  shaft,  about  480  ft. 

Iron — Marquette  Range. 

Champion  Iron  Company. — This  company  has  de¬ 
cided  to  place  an  ore  crusher  at  the  Xo.  0  shaft. 

Ijake  Superior  Iron  Company. — The  most  west¬ 
erly  shaft  of  the  two  being  sunk  at  Section  21, 
on  the  iiropert.v  of  this  compau.v,  has  reached  a 
depth  of  320  ft.  The  shaft  further  east  is  down 
370  ft.,  and  rapid  headway  is  being  made.  The 
machinery  for  the  new  engine  house  is  not  yet 
all  received,  but  is  expected  shortly. 

Iron — Menominee  Range. 

Hemlock  River  ^Mining  Company. — ^Development 
work  is  being  vigorously  prosecuted  at  this  mine 
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with  .1  force  of  75  men,  says  “Diamond  Drill.”  Sink- 
inj;  from  the  .“^^d-ft.  level  toward  the  4th  is  progres- 
sinj?  tinely,  and  all  work  preparatory  to  increasinj; 
the  force  and  shippinu  the  ore  is  heiiif?  carried  on. 
-G'tive  niiniii}'  will  he  inanjturated  at  the  opening 
of  navigation,  and  the  mine  will  he  in  condition 
to  greatly  increase  tlie  ontput  over  last  year. 

Hope  Iron  Company. — This  mine  in  the  Crystal 
Falls  district  has  heen  clos<*d  down  .and  ahatnloned. 
The  machinery  has  heen  shipped  to  Commonwealth 
and  tile  mine  is  now  full  of  water.  The  reason 
given  was  that  the  lens  had  heen  mined  out,  and 
that  the  pri'sent  outlook  diil  not  warrant  explor¬ 
atory  work,  says  tlie  Norway  “Current.” 

Lincoln  Iron  Company. — Owing  to  the  stoppage 
of  work  at  the  (Jreat  Western  niine.  Crystal  Falls, 
tlie  Lincoln,  located  just  alongside,  has  heen  forced 
to  suspend,  as  it  cannot  take  care  of  the  Water 
with  its  present  eipiipment.  The  property  is  said 
to  he  showing  well  in  ore. 

Negaunee. — The  niitu'rs  of  the  Sehlesinger  mini's 
have  hci'ii  granted  the  eight-hour  shaft  system. 
The  working  force  at  the  mines  has  heen  increased. 

I’ewahic  Iron  Comiiany. — The  exploratory  shaft 
has  reached  the  deptli  of  145  ft.  and  cross-cutting 
will  soon  hegiii. 

Quinnosec. — This  mine  has  heen  sold  to  tin*  Penn 
Iron  Mining  Comiiaiiy. 

.MlNXlhSOTA. 

Iron — ^lesaha  liaiige. 

P.iwahik  Iron  Company. — The  steam  shovel  is 
now  working  :!i)  ft.  from  the  surface  and  very  elose 
to  the  ore  lu'd.  From  !.’<)(»  to  iiOi)  yards  of  strip¬ 
ping  per  day  is  heing  removed. 

Missouni. 

Jasper  County. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Joplin,  Feb.  ”■>. 

Saturday  evening  closed  the  most  active  week 
ofthe  year  in  the  mines  of  the  lead  and  zinc  belt. 
Tilt'  weather  was  good  during  the  entire  week, 
and  the  miners  worked  with  a  vim.  The  ore  buy¬ 
ers  wen-  all  in  the  market.  For  everything  offered 
priees  were  advanced  from  50  cts.  to  ijil  jier  ton, 
so  the  market  closed  at  an  average  of  .$1*2  per  ton. 
Lead  ore  made  a  slight  adyanee  and  closed  at 
.'sL’L75  per  thousand.  Following  are  the  sales  of 
ore  from  the  different  camps:  Joidin  mines, 
l.N  14.750  Ihs.  zinc  ore  and  22.4, SSO  lead,  value 
.'s24,Sol;  \Vehh  Cit.v  mines,  824,470  lbs.  zinc  ore 
and  40,:{50  lead,  value  !i!2.0:>8;  Carterville  mines, 
1,777,450  lbs.  zinc  ore  and  2fy,(JlO  lbs.  lead,  value 
.810.715;  /incite  mines,  314,570  lbs.  zinc  ore  and 
lott  lbs.  lead,  value  .83,523;  Oronogo  mine.s, 

1 17,t>30  lbs.  zinc  ore  and  133,710  lbs.  lead,  value 
.8;’>.084;  Carthage  mines,  70,0(X>  lbs._zinc  ore,  value 
8704;  Caleiia  (Ivans.)  mines,  047,470  lbs.  zinc  ore 
and  1)1)1,  )7u  I  ,)s.  lent,  value  S^il.S')),  districts  total 
value,  $70,042.  Eighteen  mining  comi)anies  operat¬ 
ing  on  the  Ilex  Mining  and  Smelting  Comi)auy's 
land  last  week  made  a  total  production  and  sale 
of  ore  of  522,000  lbs.  of  zinc  ore  and  44,080  lbs. 
leail.  Till'  Cregory  Mining  Company  is  not  now 
111  tile  list  of  producers,  as  the  mines  are  shut 
down  waiting  the  completion  of  the  new  ore-dress¬ 
ing  miil,  which  is  almost  completed.  The  machin- 
<‘ry  is  all  in  place,  and  will  be  belted  up  this  \yeek; 
and  when  started  will  make  the  tifth  large  mill  on 
this  laud. 

The  Standard  Lead  ami  Zinc  Company, 
at  Zincite. — .Mention  has  been  made  before  of  this 
typical  zinc  mine,  which  has  been  worked  contin¬ 
uously  for  the  past  live  years  on  one  continuous 
rim  of  zinc  ore.  Early  last  fall  Mr.  .1.  11.  Dan- 
gerlield,  the  general  manager,  determined  to  take  up 
a  stope  and  test  the  continuance  of  the  ore  down¬ 
ward.  At  a  depth  of  about  12  ft.  he  opened  up  the 
richest  and  most  solidified  body  of  ore  yet  found 
111  the  mine.  This  led  to  the  sinking  of_a  number 
of  winzes  from  the  bottom  of  the  135-ft.  jevel. 
-Most  of  these  jiroved  up  the  same  dejiosit  of  ore. 
Mr.  Dangertield  has  now  spent  about  live  mouths 
m  a  systematic  plan  of  developing  this  new  body 
of  ore,  and  last  week  made  the  first  run  from  the 
new  work,  and  turned  in  122,440  lbs.  of  zinc  ore, 
at  $22.50  per  ton.  The  production  from  now  on 
will  be  steady,  and  up  to  the  full  capacity  of  the 
ore-dressing  liiill.  1  mention  this  as  a  typical  zinc 
mine,  as  from  the  tirst  opening  of  the  mine  not  a 
particle  of  lead  ore  has  ever  been  found  associated 
with  the  zinc  blende. 

^lO.NTANA. 

The  commissioner  of  the  general  land  oflice  at 
llutte  has  just  handed  down  an  opinion  which  is 
of  great  importance,  says  the  Anaconda  “Stand¬ 
ard.”  The  question  at  issue  was  the  necessit.v  of 
filing  proof  of  having  done  annual  assessment  work 
•luring  the  year  in  which  application  for  a  patent 
of  the  claim  was  made.  The  land  commissioner  at 
Helena,  some  time  ago,  decided  in  the  negative, 
but  his  decision  is  now  reversed  by  the  general 
land  commissioner,  who  says:  In  the  judgment 
of  this  otiice  it  is  the  duty  of  registers  and  receiv¬ 
ers  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  74 
and  75  of  the  circular  of  December  10th,  1801,  are 
complied  with,  and  any  neglect  to  do  so  brought  to 
the  attention  of  this  ollice  by  proper  protest  will 
receive  due  consideration.  The  paragraphs  re¬ 
ferred  to  provide,  that,  as  a  condition  for  the 


making  of  application  for  a  patent  according  to 
Section  2325  (li.  S.  U.  S.),  there  must  be  a  prelim¬ 
inary  showing  of  work  or  expenditure  ujion  each 
location,  either  by  showing  the  full  amount  suffi¬ 
cient  to  the  maintenance  of  jiossession  under  the 
section  above  mentioned  for  the  pending  year;  or 
if  there  has  been  a  failure,  it  should  be  shown  that 
work  has  been  resumed  so  as  to  jirevent  relocation 
by  adverse  parties  after  abandonment.  The  “pend¬ 
ing  year”  means  the  calendar  year  in  which  ap¬ 
plication  is  made,  and  has  no  reference  to  a  show¬ 
ing  of  work  at  the  date  of  the  final  entry. 

Cascade  County. 

Paragon  Mining  Company. — 2-ft.  body  of  ore 
has  been  struck  on  the  new  tunnel  on  this  com¬ 
pany's  property.  This  tunnel  starts  just  above  the 
shaft  house  on  the  Paragon,  and  runs  to  the  Puz- 
ler  ground;  the  workings  on  which  it  is  intended 
to  tap.  It  is  thought  that  the  tunnel  will  tap  the 
lead  on  the  Puzzler  at  a  depth  of  800  ft.,  says  the 
•Viiaconda  “Stamlard,”  and  as  the  ore  in  the  shaft 
above  runs  35  oz.  silver  and  28%  lead  on  an  aver¬ 
age,  it  is  exiiected  to  find  a  lead  that  will  abundant¬ 
ly  pa.v  to  work.  From  this  tunnel  it  is  expected 
to  work  all  the  claims  of  the  property  to  advant¬ 
age. 

Tiger  Alining  Company. — The  comiiany  has  late¬ 
ly  been  adding  to  its  force,  and  has  now  commenced 
sinking  below  the  upraisi*.  Shipmi'iits  are  made  at 
the  rate  of  one  car  per  week. 

Jefferson  County. 

Elkhorn  Mining  Company,  Limited. — The  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  return  for  the  month  of  January:  .Mill 
worked  2.5  days  and  crushed  88.')  tons.  Bullion 
produced  in  thi'  mill,  .$28,501);  380  tons  of  smelting 
ore  sold,  .$20,000;  total  produce.  $48,500;  total  ex¬ 
penses.  $25,17.5;  estimated  profit  for  the  month, 
$2.”., .■>2.5;  or  at  $4.90  to  £  sterling,  £4,700.  The  half- 
yearly  shut-down  for  clean-up  and  repairs,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  month,  occupied  si.x  days,  thus 
accounting  for  reduction  of  monthly  profit;  the 
mill  is  now  in  full  operation  again. 

Lewis  and  Clarke  County. 

.lay  Hawk  ic  Lone  l*ine  Consolidated  Alining 
(hunpany. — Under  date  of  January  20th  the  mine 
manager  reiiorts:  "W'e  have  sunk  the  main  shaft 
.30  ft.  below  the  l,l(M»-ft.  level,  aiul  for  the  last 
10  ft.  we  have  been  sinking  in  what  apjiears  to  be 
the  iipjier  part  of  a  large  ore  body.  .\s  yet  we 
have  not  the  hanging  wall,  nor  do  we  know  the 
size  and  e.xtent  of  the  ore.  The  l,l00-ft.  east  level 
has  been  extended  00  ft.  from  the  shaft;  the  ore 
is  very  good,  and  iibout  3  ft.  thick.  The  800-ft. 
level  is  being  driven  west  to  connect  with  the 
stopes  above  the  900-ft.  level.  The  stopes  in  the 
back  of  the  1,100  west  continue  to  yield  the  usual 
(piaiitity  of  ore,  as  do  the  stojies  above  the  9i)0-ft. 
h'vel.  We  have  commenced  work  in  the  Botianza 
mine,  and,  so  far,  our  developments  are  showing 
small  (luantities  of  very  good  ore.  5Iill — Every- 
thitig  is  now  in  full  working  order,  and  usual  (inaii- 
tity  of  btillion  being  iiroduced.” 

Montana  Mining  Conutany,  Limited. — The  total 
output  for  .laniiary  was  $34,309  (the  iirice  of  silver 
being  taken  at  8;!',o  ci'iits  per  ounce),  and  the  work- 
ing_expenses  for  the  month  $;i9,8()0.  In  addition  to 
0,(>72  tons  of  ore  crushed  the  mills  during  .lan- 
iiary,  .3,4itil  tons  of  tailings  from  the  dams  were 
treated,  yielding  $9,3i»i»,  at  a  cost  of  .$4.0(X),  which 
liguri's  are  included  in  the  above  return.  In  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  return.  Mr.  Kobinson  cables  that 
owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather,  he  has  been 
iitiable  to  make  the  usual  monthly  clean-up. 

NI'A'ADA. 

The  suit  instituted  by  A.  Follard  against  F.  Oest 
to  recover  .jj'iO.tRX)  alleged  to  be  due  as  a  portion  of 
the  bullion  proceeds  of  ore  taken  from  the  Oest 
mine.  Devil’s  Ciate  district,  was  settled  at  Virginia 
recently,  Oest  agreed  to  jiay  plaintiff  8()00  and 
defray  the  costs  of  litigation.  The  plaintiff  was  an 
original  owner  of  the  property,  and  alleged  that  at 
the  time  of  the  sale  ()est  concealed  from  him  the 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  an  ore  body,  which 
.subsequently  produced  above  .8100,000  in  bullion. 
Mrs.  (Iruber,  who  also  fiad  an  interest  in  the  mine 
and  sold  out  at  the  same  time  as  Bollard,  has  a  suit 
pending  to  recover  damages  on  the  same  ground. 

Esmeralda  County. 

Holmes  Mining  Company. — At  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  company  the  following  officers  w'ere 
re-elected:  AV.  J.  Sutherland,  president;  Ramon 
E.  Wilson,  vice-president;  Charles  E.  Elliott,  sec¬ 
retary,  and  E.  1*.  Murphy,  J.  W.  Burling  and  Ed¬ 
ward  S.  Spring  directors.  Fred  H.  Corkhill  was 
appointed  agent  of  the  company  at  Candelaria. 

Eureka  County. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

During  the  month  of  January  there  was  shipped 
over  the  Eureka  &  Palisade  Railroad  in  transit  to 
Salt  Lake  City  1,2!13  tons  of  ore  from  the  Eureka 
district,  and  23  tons  from  White  Pine  district,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  1,310  tons  of  ore. 

Storey  County— Comstock  Lode. 

Pumping  operations  in  the  (iold  Hill  mines  were 
suspended  several  weeks  ago,  and  the  pumps  have 
been  removed.  No  water  from  the  lower  levels  is 
now  flowing  into  the  Sutro  Tunnel,  but  it  is  steadily 
rising  toward  that  adit  since  pumping  ceased  in  the 
(Jold  Hill  group. 

Belcher  Mining  Company.— The  latest  official  week¬ 
ly  Jetter  says ;  On  the  330-ft.  level  the  south  drift 


from  the  west  crosscut  is  in  52  ft.  The  face  shows 
a  mixture  of  porphyry,  clay  and  quartz,  the  latter 
giving  low  assays.  West  crosscut  No.  2,  100  ft.  north 
of  the  winze,  on  the  same  level,  is  out  30  ft. — the 
face  is  in  vein  material;  and  the  east  crosscut,  nii  ft. 
north  of  the  winze,  on  the  same  level,  is  out  1.5  ft. — 
the  face  is  in  clay,  quartz  and  porphyry.  On  the 
:DJ-ft.  level  the  east  crosscut  from  the  south  stope  is 
out  30  ft.  The  face  shows  clay,  quartz  and  por- 
pfiyry.  From  the  stopes  inimediatelj  above  and 
below  the  3U0-ft.  level  we  are  extracting  daily  about 
20  tons  of  good  ore,  which  is  being  shipped  to  the 
Brunswick  mill  for  reduction. 

Crown  Point  Mining  Company. — The  latest  week¬ 
ly  official  letter  says:  The  west  crosscut  from  the 
southwest  drift,  1.50  ft.  south  of  the  shaft  on  the  400 
level,  is  out  293  It.  The  face  is  in  a  mixture  of  cl.ay, 
porphyry  and  low-grade  quartz.  We  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  timbering  and  repairing  this  crosscut,  are 
following  the  streak  of  pay  north  and  south  from 
the  raise  that  was  put  up  from  the  sixth  floor  on  the 
KiO-ft.  level,  and  are  sloping  out  about  four  car 
loads  of  ore  per  day. 

Justice  Mining  Company.— The  latest  weekly  of¬ 
ficial  letter  says:  The  south  drift  from  the  north 
stope  is  out  108  ft.  The  face  is  in  fair-grade  ore. 
Shipped  to  the  Washoe  mill  during  the  past  week 
Ifil  tons  and  tWO  lbs.  of  ore,  the  average  battery 
sample  of  which  was  per  ton. 

Savage  Mining  Company. — The  latest  weekly 
official  letter  says:  We  hoisted  50)  cars  of  ore  from 
the  9.50,  1,100,  1,400  and  1,450  levels.  Shipped  to 
Nevada  mill  4.50  tons  and  milled  4.50  tons.  Average 
car  sample  assay,  819.91  Average  battery  assay, 
.$20  04.  Bullion  yield  for  the  week,  4(),502..50.  Shipped 
to  the  United  States  Mint  at  Carson,  February  13th, 
239  Ins.  of  crude  bullion.  On  the  950  level  the  north 
prospecting  drift  from  the  eighth  floor  of  the  old 
stopes  is  advanced  (iO  ft.;  face  shows  some  fair-grade 
ore.  On  the  1,100  level  they  are  still  stoping  ore 
from  the  upper  floors.  On  the  1,300  level  we  con¬ 
tinue  stoping  north  and  south  in  the  ore  passed 
through  by  the  west  crosscut  120  ft.  south  of  the 
shaft.  We  have  also  started  upraising  in  this  ore, 
and  are  opening  the  second  floor.  On  the  1,400  level 
the  north  stope  was  connected  with  the  west  cross¬ 
cut  1,300  level.  On  the  1,4.50  level  are  stoping  ore 
upward  from  the  end  of  the  west  crosscut  started 
100  ft.  from  the  south  boundary. 

(From  cur  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  following  is  the  weekly  tabulated  state¬ 
ment  of  ore  extracted  from  Comstock  mines  and 
milled,  with  the  car  sample  and  battery  assays, 
bullion  shipments,  etc.: 
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Hale  &  Norcross  Silver  Mining  Company.— The 
Supreme  Court  has  rendered  a  decision  as  to  the  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  bond  filed  in  the  suit  of  Fox  against 
the  directors  of  the  above  company  and  others.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  when  judgment  was  ren¬ 
dered  in  the  Superior  Court  by  Judge  Hebbard,  the 
defendants  gave  notice  of  appeal  and  filed  a  bond 
with  the  Western  Surety  and  Guaranty  Company  as 
security.  A  full  description  of  this  bogus  corpora¬ 
tion  has  already  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  En¬ 
gineering  and  Mining  Journal.  To-day  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  State  has  declared  the  bond 
offered  insufficient,  and  in  doing  this  has  substan¬ 
tiated  all  that  has  been  said  regarding  the  clique  of 
defendants  who  banded  together  and  formed  a  cor¬ 
poration  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  “  straw”  bond. 
This  “guarantee  company”  having  failed  in  its 
purpose,  will  now  presumably  dissolve*.  It  was 
shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  tha 
paid  up  capital  of  the  AVestern  Safety  and 
Guaranty  Company  was  only  8100,0()0,  and  “to 
say  that  such  a  bond  is  sufficient  to  insure  the 
payment  of  a  judgment  of  $1, 000,000  is  absurd. 
The  law  contemplates  that  the  bond  must  be  fully 
capable  of  liquidating  judgment  for  which  a  bond 
is  given.”  The  court  further  ruled  that  the  financial 
condition  of  the  stockholders  in  the  Surety  com¬ 
pany  could  not  be  considered.  Thus  Alvinza  Hay¬ 
ward,  et  ah,  receive  another  set-back  and  a  more 
substantial  bond  must  now  be  filed,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  again  answered :  “AVhat  new  device  can  be 
used  to  whip  the  devil  round  the  stump?’  or,  in 
other  words,  “How  may  the  spirit  of  the  law  be 
violated  while  obeying  the  letter  ?’ 

A  meeting  of  managers  and  superintendents  of 
Comstock  mines  was  held  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  on 
the  17th  inst.,  to  discuss  the  situation  on  the  Com¬ 
stock  lode.  There  were  present  John  AV.  Mackay, 
.James  L.  Flood,  D.  B.  Lyman,  A.  C.  Hamilton,  H. 
M.  Gorham  and  others.  A  plan  to  reduce  expenses 
and  to  begin  pumping  the  water  out  of  the  lower 
levels,  with  the  view  of  resuming  deep  mining,  now 
that  the  upper  levels  have  been  well  worked  out, 
was  considered.  After  a  general  discussion  of  the 
necessities  of  the  hour  it  was  deemed  prudent,  be- 
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f  ore  callinc:  upon  the  stockholders  of  the  mines  for 
the  money  rtMpiired  to  pump  out  the  lower  levels,  to 
pet  some  accurate  d.ata  reKaidiiiK  the  feasibility  of 
the  scheme,  and  1).  H.  Lyman.  W.  K.  Sharon,  I!.  P. 
Keatiiif?  and  A.  (  .  Hamilton  were  employed  as  a 
committee  to  einjiloy  expert  enjjineers  to  furnish 
data  and  estimates  of  the  cost  of  pumping  under 
certain  conditions.  Mr.  W.  It.  Eckhart  has  already 
been  encased  for  the  work.  Mr.  Lyman  is  quoted 
as  sayintr  that  he  thou^cht  the  committee 
would  he  able  to  make  a  re))ort  upon  the  subject  in 
about  three  weeks.  Accordinfj;  to  the  San  Francisco 
“  report,”  Mr.  .lohn  \V.  Mackay  said:  “We  don’t 
feel  like  goin^  into  this  ])umpine;  business  until  we 
thorousthly  understand  what  the  cost  is  to  be.  If 
we  find  it  feasible  and  that  it  will  not  bankrupt  the 
companies  we  «  ill  try  it  :  otherwise  we  will  droj)  it 
and  let  matters  take  their  natural  course.  What  we 
«ant  is  some  statistics  upon  tin' subject,  and  it  will 
take  three  or  four  weeks  to  get  them.  For  my  part, 
my  only  interest  is  in  keejting  miners  employed,  for 
times  cu  the  Comstock  are  hard  indeed.” 

It  is  understood  th.it  after  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to-day  has  obtained  its  statistics  as  to  the 
cost  of  pumping,  the  !Miners'l  iiions at  Virginia  City 
anil  Cold  Hill  will  be  asked  to  submit  to  a  reduction 
tn  wages,  which  are  now  .si  per  day,  aud  that  the 
railroad,  water,  wood  and  other  interests  will  be 
I eipiested  to  make  corres))onding  reductions,  .so  as 
to  oll'set  the  cost  ot  pumjdng.  Some  people  appre¬ 
hend  that  labor  troubles  on  the  Comstock  will  re¬ 
sult  before  this  ipiestion  is  sett  led. 

West  Consolidated  \’'irginia  &  California  Mining 
Company. —  A  ju'ess  dispatch  from  San  Francisco 
states  that  suit  has  been  begun  there  by  Oscar  C. 
Steele  against  the  West  Consolidated  Virginia  & 
Caliloruia  Mining  Company  and  its  otlicers,  M.  W. 
l'’ox  and  .T.  W.  Hrown.  'f'he  plaintitl  charges  that 
the  otlicers  have  known  for  more  than  IL'  years  of 
the  existence  of  a  big  bonanza  in  this  mine,  hut 
have  refused  to  develoj)  it  until  they  have  frozen 
out  all  the  small  stockhoklers.  In  other  words,  the 
chief  defendant,  M.  W.  Fox,  is  now  charged  with 
doing  what  he  recently  complained  was  done  to  him 
by  tile  Hale  Norcross  ring,  .''^teele  was  the  orig¬ 
inal  owner  of  the  West  Consolidated  Virginia 
mine,  which  was  located  under  the  name  of  the 
William  Fenn.  It  was  patented  in  l.'tliU,  but  no 
attention  was  jtaid  to  it  till  si.v  years  ago,  when 
a  good  strike  wos  made  in  Consolidated  Vir¬ 
ginia,  which  carried  that  stock  from  |)2  to  .§.)0 
i  share,  and  yielded  over  .Sti.dHtltKM)  in  divi¬ 
dends.  Then  Steele  had  explorations  made 
throuLdi  the  west  wall  of  Consolidated  Vir¬ 
ginia  into  his  mine,  and  the  ore  extracted  by  the 
diamond  drill  was  very  rich.  Steele  had  no  funds 
to  develop  the  mine,  so  he  made  .an  airangcment 
with  Fox  and  .1.  W.  Hrown  by  which  they  were  to 
secure  joint  ownership  by  disposing  of  a  part  of  the 
stock.  This  they  did,  but  Sfeele  says  the  money 
realized  was  eaten  uj)  by  unnecessary  expenses  in 
stead  of  being  applied  to  development,  and  that  he 
was  frozen  out.  Samuel  T.  Curtis,  an  old  mining 
expert,  testifies  in  regard  to  the  ore  body  in  the 
mine.  He  said  that  his  explorations  in  the  virgin 
ground,  to  the  west  of  the  old  Comstock  lode,  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  a  lionanza  was  lying  there  fully 
equal  in  richness  to  that  which  made  millionaires 
of  M.ackay,  Flood  and  Fair.  Curtis  also  gave  testi¬ 
mony  in  regard  to  Fox  s  failure  to  list  the  stock. 
The  suit  went  on  Thursday. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Coal. 

X  .serious  riot  occurred  on  the  20th  inst.,  at  the 
Catsburg  Coal  Company’s  ipine  in  Monongahela 
City  between  strikers  and  non-union  miners.  The 
mine  has  been  in  partial  ojieration  with  colored 
men  for  several  weeks,  and  the  strikers  have  be¬ 
come  discouraged. 

The  situation  in  the  fourth  jiool  is  growing  seri¬ 
ous.  The  men  have  been  on  strike  for  nearly  six 
months,  and  are  becoming  desperate,  as  the  opera¬ 
tors,  it  is  said,  have  decided  to  start  their  mines 
with  non-union  men. 

■A  dispatch  from  Pinetirove  states  that  all  the 
Philadelphia  &  Heading  Coal  and  Iron  Company’s 
and  individual  collieries  in  the  lower  anthracite  coal 
tield,  with  the  exception  of  the  Lykens  \'alley  col¬ 
lieries  at  Pine  Grove,  remained  closed  down  oil  the 
22d  inst.,  to  give  the  men  an  opportunity  to  observe 
Washington’s  Hirthday. 

Lytle  Coal  Company. — The  first  shipment  of  coal 
from  this  company’s  workings  at  Primrose  was 
made  on  the  Idch  inst.  The  development  of  this 
tract  was  commenced  in  ISSM).  It  was  originally 
owned  by  the  Philadelphia  iS:  Heading  Coal  &  Iron 
Company,  and  .1.  C.  Stickney  &  Co.,  of  New  Y'ork. 
Two  slopes  were  sunk  on  the  Primrose  vein.  The 
first  was  driven  from  the  cro|),  following  the  irreg¬ 
ular  pitch  of  the  vein  to  the  level  below.  The  sec¬ 
ond  slope  was  driven  through  the  rock  at  a  regular 
pitch  to  the  level.  The  company  at  the  same  time 
broke  ground  for  the  opening  of  two  small  tracts, 
contiguous  to  the  Prinirose,  lying  south  and  east; 
The  favorable  outlook  for  coal  traflic  in  that  part  of 
Schuylkill  county  induced  the  Pennsylvania  Hail- 
road  Company  to  build  a  brancti  road  connecting 
the  Lytle  colliery  with  the  main  line  of  the  P.  S.  V. 
road  at  Pottsvilie.  The  new  braiifh  was  commenced 
shortly  after  the  work  of  developing  the  coal  tract 
started,  and  was  completed  last  year.  The  road  is 
seven  miles  long.  The  company  completed  a  large 
breaker  at  the  colliery  last  month,  which  was  tested 
two  weeks  ago  and  found  to  work  satisfactorily. 
About  ‘200  men  are  employed  at  the  colliery. 


Nescopec  Coal  Company. — The  following  have  been 
elected  directors  of  this  company  for  the  current 
year:  E.  B.  Leisenring,  Kobert  H.  S.ayre,  George  D. 
McCreary,  .Tohn  Thomas  and  H.  H.  Price.  Presi¬ 
dent,  .lohn  Thomas;  secretary  and  treasurer,  S.  B. 
Price. 

I'pper  Lehigh  Coal  Company.— The  following  have 
been  elected  directors  of  this  company  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  :  E.  H.  Leisenring,  .lohn  Leisenring,  Hobert 
11.  fs'ayre,  Samuel  Thomas,  George  C.  McCreary, 
.John  Thomas,  S.  K.  Price.  President.  E.  H.  Leisen¬ 
ring;  vice-president,  .lohn  Leisenring;  secretary- 
treasurer,  H.  B.  Price. 

Oil, 

There  have  been  no  large  new  wells  struck  in  the 
oil  districts  since  February  1st,  but  the  activity  in 
the  two  new  districts  along  the  Ohio  southwest  of 
Wheeling  continues  and  the  production  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  slightly  increased,  but  the  increase 
in  the  new  districts  has  not  been  sutticient  to  oHset 
the  decline  in  the  older  tields.  The  new  wells  have 
continued  to  show  a  comparatively  small  yield  and 
so  far  test  wells  in  advance  of  the  hitherto  known 
limits  have  failed  to  show  any  improvement  in  the 
nature  of  the  territory.  In  some  cases  they  have  in¬ 
dicated  that  further  considerable  extensions  of  the 
paying  area  are  hardly  probable.  The  territory  de¬ 
veloped  continues  in  good  demand  and  from  present 
appearances  the  outlying  lands  will  be  thoroughly 
tested  during  the  next  month  or  two.  The  receipts 
from  the  wells  so  far  this  month  have  aver.aged 
7.0,151)0  barrels,  a  decrease  from  February,  1S!)2,  of 
10,000  barrels  daily.  The  shipments  for  like  periods 
show  a  considerable  increase.  Since  .lanuary  1st 
the  production  has  averaged  7ti,.')00  barrels  daily, 
against  05,000  in  .lanuary  and  00,000  barrels  in  Feti- 
ruary  last  year.  The  final  reports  for  the  month 
will,  it  is  said,  show  an  important  decrease  in  stocks. 
The  receijits  of  Western  Ohio  oil  have  so  far  this 
month  averaged  :10,000  barrels  daily,  which  shows  a 
further  decrease  in  production.  The  shipments  have 
been  42.0(XI  barrels  daily  and  the  decrease  in  stock 
about  200,000  barrels. 

SOFTH  DAKOT.V. 

Hepresentative  Amerman  has  introduced  into  the 
State  Legislature  a  bill  regulating  the  location  and 
size  of  mining  claims  and  the  amount  of  assessment 
work  to  be  done  annually.  Sections  1  and  2  provide 
that  the  size  shall  be  the  same  as  that  provided  by 
t  he  revised  United  States  statutes.  Sect  ion  5  providta 
that  before  tiling  a  location  thediscoverershall  locate 
hisclaim  by  tirst  sinking  a  discovery  shaft  at  least  10 
ft.  deep,  5  ft.  wide  and  7  ft.  long  thereon,  and 
which  must  show  a  well  detined  mineral  vein,  lode 
or  deposit.  Section  10  provides  that  if  the  top  or 
apex  of  the  lode  in  its  longitudinal  course  extend 
beyond  the  exterior  lines  of  the  claim  at  any  point 
on  the  surface,  or  as  extended  vertically  downward, 
such  lode  shall  not  be  followed  iu  its  longitudinal 
course  beyond  the  point  where  it  is  intersected  by 
the  exterior  lines.  The  work  to  be  done  annually  is 
the  same  as  that  prescribed  in  the  revised  I’nited 
States  statutes. 

Two  Bears.— Operations  on  the  lower  levels  of 
this  mine  have  been  suspended  owing  to  the  break¬ 
down  of  the  pumps,  and  there  is  now  40  ft.  of  water 
on  the  :kl  level.  A  force  of  men  are  now  at  work  re- 
jiairing  the  break.  Work  continues  in  the  upper 
workings. 

Oro  Fino  Mining  Company.— Ten  stamps  are  now 
at  work  and  in  a  short  time  the  other  ten  will  start. 
The  tailings  will  be  carried  from  the  amalgamating 
plates  to  concentrators,  where  about  7  tons  will  be 
concentrated  into  one  ton  and  the  concentrates 
shipped  to  the  Deadwood  &  Delaware  smelter.  The 
total  depth  of  the  shaft  on  the  Two  Bears,  or  Oro 
Fino,  is  3:15  ft.,  with  a  lU  ft.  sump.  Sinking  has 
been  discontinued,  but  stopiug  and  drifting  are 
being  pushed.  The  extent  of  the  ore  body  on  the 
lower  level  is  not  known,  but  it  is  believed  to  be 
extensive. 

Lawrence  County. 

Annie. — Heports  from  this  mme  and  others  on 
.Annie  Creek  are  to  the  effect  that  an  important 
body  of  ore  lias  been  struck,  says  the  Deadwood 
“  Pioneer  ”  One  tunnel  of  llfiO  ft.  passed  for  (50  ft. 
through  ore. 

Highland.— It  is  expected  that  the  grading  for  the 
hoisting  works  will  be  completed  this  week,  when 
work  will  be  begun  on  a  two-compartment  i)-ft. 
shaft,  to  be  sunk  to  a  depth  of  1,000  ft. 

Horseshoe. — The  shaft  has  reached  a  depth  of  ;I12 
ft.,  aud  is  now  in  shale,  under  which  it  is  expected 
that  the  ore  will  be  found.  The  vein  sought  is  a 
continuation  of  the  Welcome  vein,  which  is  ,50  ft. 
wide  by  7  ft.  deep,  dips  at  an  incline  of  about  8  ft. 
to  the  100  directly  toward  the  Horshoe.  The  Wel¬ 
come  company  has  worked  it  about  2.50  ft.,  and 
have  about  7.50  ft.  to  run  belore  reaching  the  line  of 
the  Horseshoe. 

Horseshoe  Mining  Company. — The  body  of  ore  re¬ 
cently  discovered  in  the  :J02  ft.  shaft  on  this  property 
has  been  cut  through.  Thy  discovery  shows  itself 
to  be  .5  ft.  in  t  nick  ness.  Immediately  below  the  ore 
instead  of  slates,  a  body  of  shale  was  discovered,  a 
certain  indication  of  the  presence  of  another  body 
of  ore.  The  company  will  continue  sinking  until  it 
strikes  the  .second  contact,  then  drifting  will  be  com¬ 
menced. 

TENNESSEE. 

Coal. 

The  Galloway  Coal  Company  has  bought  a  large 
tract  of  coal  land  in  Walker  County,  Tenn.,  and  is 
sinking  two  shafts  on  the  property. 


The  Soddy  Coal  and  Iron  Company  is  putting  in  a 
Robinson  coal  washer  .at  its  mines  at  Soddy,  Tenn., 
and  is  arranging  to  make  coke  on  an  extensive  scale. 

UTAH. 

Indian  Reservations.— T’tah  papers  report  the  leas¬ 
ing,  by  an  Eastern  syndicate,  of  all  the  mineral 
lands  of  the  Uintah  and  Unconipahgre  reservations, 
which  cover  nearly  10,(580  square  miles.  The  lease 
was  signed  at  the  Ouray  agency  on  Feb.  17.  The 
consideration  is  a  royally  of  $1'  per  ton  of  ore  of 
every  description  taken  out,  to  be  paid  to  the  In¬ 
dians.  The  lease  is  for  10  years.  The  lands  are  said 
to  contain  valuable  deposits  of  asphaltum,  besides 
silver  ores.  The  lease  will  have  to  be  approved  by 
the  Interior  Department.  A  New  Y'ork  man  named 
Thornton  is  said  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  syndicate. 

Beaver  County. 

Good  reports  continue  to  come  in  about  the  new 
gold  tields  on  Indian  Creek,  says  the  Salt  Lake 
“  Mining  .lourual.” 

Iron  County. 

Iron  County  Coal  and  Iron  Company.— At  the 
annual  meeting  in  Salt  Lake.  Feliruary  Kith,  this 
company  elected  officers  as  follows:  Benjamin 
Hampton,  president;  W.  S.  Godiie,  vice-president; 
William  G.  Sharp,  secretary  and  treasurer;  George 
Swan,  assistant  secretary;  \V.  S.  Godbe,  Benjamin 
Hampton,  .lohn  Sharp,  Lyman  Bridges  and  \V,  G. 
Sharp,  directors. 

Pioto  District.— It  is  stated  that  a  body  of  rich 
ore  5  ft.  in  width  has  been  struck  in  the  Belmont 
mine.  The  ore  is  cojiper,  ruby  and  native  silver  in 
character.  The  formation  is  contact  between 
trachyte  and  lime. 


FOREIGN  MINING  NEWS, 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 
iSlocan. 

Vancouver, — A  j5  ft.  vein  of  galena  has  been 
opened  uji  at  this  mine,  from  which  ore  is  being 
shipiied  to  the  Tacoma  smelter  via  New  Denver  and 
Nakusp. 

BRITISH  GUIANA. 

During  .lanuary  the  gold  mines  of  British  Guiana 
reported  a  production  of  4,(5150  oz.  of  gold,  on  which 
royalty  was  paid  to  the  Mining  Dejiartinent.  The 
largest  producer  was  the  Conawarook,  which  re¬ 
ported  1,795  oz. 

ONTARIO. 

(From  our  SpeciakCorrespondent.)! 

Sudbury  District. — For  some  mysterious  reason 
nearly  all  the  mining  companies  here  positively  re¬ 
fuse  to  give  the  representatives  of  the  press  any 
information  about  the  mines,  and  to  visit  some  of 
them  on  such  a  mission  requires  more  bravery  than 
Don  Quixote’s  encounter  with  the  windmill.  But, 
nevertheless,  we  generally  manage  to  find  out  what 
is  being  done  in  most  of  them  one  way  or  another. 
The  item  in  my  last  notes  about  the  Canadian  Cop¬ 
per  Company  was  written  on  very  good  authority, 
but  in  your  issue  of  the  11th  inst.*  the  secretary  of 
the  company  contradicts  the  statement  as  to  why 
their  mines  were  closed  down  in  rather  emphatic 
terms.  M  hat  was  the  reason,  then  ?  But  he  has 
not  enlightened  us  on  this  point.  If  he  had  done  so 
his  denial  would  have  been  far  more  satisfactory 
and  conclusive.  The  prevailing  opinion  here, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  is  that  ever  sit  ce  the 
trouble  between  the  company  and  Mr.  S.  .1.  Ritchie 
began,  the  aim  of  the  company  has  been  to  depress 
the  nickel  interests  of  the  district,  and  that  the 
stoppage  of  the  mines  last  fall  was  in  pursuance  of 
this  policy.  It  is  only  fair  to  state,  however,  that 
the  Canadian  Copper  Company  is  in  all  other  re¬ 
spects  highly  thought  of  here. 

This  has  been  a  very  dull  winter  in  this  district, 
but  there  are  several  indic.ationsof  renewed  activity, 
if  not  an  actual  boom  in  mining  here  during  the 
coming  season.  A  representative  of  the  French 
government  is  on  his  way'  to  Canada  now  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  up  a  large  tract  of  nickel  lands  in 
this  district,  as  France  proposes  to  adopt  nickel- 
steel  armor  plates  for  her  warships.  A  number  of 
English  and  American  capitalists  are  also  negotiat¬ 
ing  for  nickel  properties  here  this  spring. 

The  Ophir  gold  mine,  back  of  Thessalow,  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  Georgian  Bay,  is  being  developed 
this  winter.  Thisproperty  is  undoubtedly  valuable 
and  promises  to  become  a  rich  mine.  Quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  important  gold  discoveries  were  made  in  the 
Lake  Wahnapitiie  region  last  summer,  but  no  work 
has  been  done  on  any  of  them  yet.  Nickel  is  king 
here  now,  but  there  is  evidently  considerable  gold 
in  the  district  as  well. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Mining  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  at  Sudbury  this  week.  Great  dis¬ 
satisfaction  was  expressed,  at  the  meeting,  with  the 
new  mining  policy  of  the  Ontario  government  im¬ 
posing  a  royalty  on  ores. 


MINING  STOCKS. 


(For  complete  quotations  of  shares  listed  in  New  Y’ork, 
Boston,  8an  Francisco,  Aspen,  <  olo.;  Baltimore,  Httsburg. 
Deadwood,  8.  Dak.:  8t.  Louis,  Helena,  Mont.;  London 
and  Paris,  see  pages  KXi  and  llL'.l 

New  Y  ork,  Friday  Evening,  Feb,  24. 
There  has  been  no  improvement  in  the  mining 
stock  market  during  the  week.  The  dullness  con- 
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tinues  unabated.  The  holiday  on  Wednesday  dis¬ 
turbed  the  even  tenor  of  the  Exchange’s  way  and 
little  business  was  done. 

There  is  a  better  feeling  in  the  Comstocks;  that  is 
to  say,  prices  are  somewhat  higher.  In  our  mining 
news* columns  will  be  found  various  items  of  interest 
concerning  the  Comstock  mining  companies.  The 
feature  of  the  week  in  the  mining  stock  market  was 
the  demand  for  Comstock  Tunnel  stock,  of  which 
17,.5(X}  shares  changed  hands  at  lOfr'  bic.;  sales  of  the 
bonds  amounted  to  !),t)0()  shares  at  14(ail7c.  Consoli- 
dakid  California &Virginiaadvanced  from  82.5.5  to 
with  total  sales  of  .sOd  shares.  Of  Julia  l.WXJ 
shares  were  sold  at  lOfwUJc.  Other  sales  were  as 
follows :  20(J  shares  of  Crown  Point  at  5.5c.;  100 
shares  of  Ophir  at  §2.10(0  .§2.10;  200  shares  of  Sierra 
Nevada  at  .§1  :i5(o  §1.10;  2.00  shares  of  Best  &  Bel¬ 
cher  ai  $1.7.5fe§1.8.5;  .500  shares  of  Exchequer  at 
20(^2.5c.;  JOO  shares  of  Mexican  at  §1.80(a.§i.00;  .500 
shares  of  Bullion  at  70fa0.5c. 

of  the  California  stocks  Belmont  shows  sales  of 
900  shares  at  20('®22c.  Brunsw  ck  Consoldated  was 
quiet  this  week,  only  OOO  shares  being  sold  at  9c. 
The  Brunswick  Consolidated  Cold  Mining  Com¬ 
pany  on  the  2:id  inst.  levied  an  assessment  (No. 
5)  of  2c.  per  share,  payable  itnmediatoly  at  the 
oftice  of  Mr.  II.  B.  Lounsbery,  treasurer,  .57  Broad¬ 
way,  this  city.  The  stock  will  become  delinquent 
in  San  Francisco  on  March  28th,  and  will  be  sold  on 
April  15th.  The  superintendent  of  this  company, 
writing  from  Crass  V'alley  on  the  15th  inst.,  says: 
We  have  finished  the  station  at  the  700-ft.  level 
and  have  drifted  10  ft.  east  and  15  ft.  west.  We  will 
not  be  able  to  take  down  the  ledge  in  the  east  drift 
at  present,  as  it  protects  the  pump  from  rocks  while 
blasting.  In  the  west  drift  we  have  had  a  ledge 
from  0  to  18  ins.  of  good  looking  quartz,  but  it  shows 
no  gold.  The  ground  in  botii  drifts  seems  to  be 
broken,  and  I  think  we  shall  have  to  go  deeper  to 
get  into  settled  ground.  I  have  stopped  the  drifts 
on  the  (iOO  level  for  the  present. 

The  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company  has 
declared  a  dividend  of  10c.  per  share,  jiayable  on 
March  24th.  Transfer  books  close  on  March  14th. 

Of  the  Colorado  stocks  we  note  sales  of  .5(K)  shares 
of  Chrysolite  at  22c..  and  of  1,1(K)  shares  of  Lead- 
ville  Consolidated  at  197«  20c.  Of  Robinson  Consoli¬ 
dated,  there  was  a  solitary  transaction  at  Iklc. 

There  was  a  s.ale  of  Kio  shares  of  (Caledonia  at 
§1.1.5.  No  other  Black  Hills  stock  was  dealt  in 
during  the  week. 

Ontario  was  stationary  at  §1.5,  with  total  sales 
during  the  week  185  shares. 

Sales  of  El  Cristo  this  week  amounted  to  2(K) 
shares  at  .50c.,  and  of  5Ionte  Cristo  8,800  shares  at 

§8.10(0  §8.:io. 

l‘lm*ni.\  of  .-\rizona  this  week  shows  sales  of  8,700 
shares  at  1.5(o20c. 

Santiago,  which  had  not  been  traded  in  for  nearly 
two  years,  last  Saturday  showed  a  sale  of  100  shares 
at  2c. 

Kuoloii.  Feb.  23. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  market  for  copper  mining  shares  the  past 
week  has  ruled  extremely  dull  and  inactive,  with  a 
lower  tendency  to  prices  throughout  the  list.  There 
is  very  little  disposition  shown  to  speculate  in  this 
class  of  stocks,  the  general  market  cffering  larger 
inducements  for  profits,  and,  in  consequence,  mining 
stocks  are  neglected.  The  Montana  stocks  aflbrd 
the  bulk  of  transactions,  and  have  declined  under 
pressure  to  sell  by  parties  who  have  been  recent 
buyers.  Boston  &  Montana  declined  from  841^  to 
82’?.;,  and  Butte  &  Boston  from  §11  to  on  mod- 

derate  sales. 

Calumet  &  Hecla  held  quite  strong  at  .§810  until 
to-day,  when  a  small  lot  could  not  find  a  purchaser 
at  anything  over  §897. 

Taiiiarack  was  also  quite  strong  at  §102,  losing 
only  §1  in  the  latest  transactions. 

Quincy  weakened  to  §180,  a  decline  of  .§1  for  the 
week. 

Osceola  also  showed  weakness,  not  from  any  want 
of  contldence  in  the  property,  but  from  a  lack  of 
orders  to  buy,  which  may  be  said  of  all  the  list,  Os¬ 
ceola  lost  about  §lj)er  share  from  the  highest  sale, 
selling  at  §8()}a.  Kearsarge  was  off  with  sale  at 
§11  against  §ll’?i  last  week. 

Franklin  holds  steady  at  §18  to  .§12%,  small  lots 
bringing  the  former  price. 

The  dealings  in  t.'entennial  have  been  very  small 
this  week,  and  the  stock  has  declined  under  the 
bearish  influence  of  the  market  to  §8  per  share. 

A  small  lot  of  Atlantic  sold  at  .§1U'4,  which  is  a 
gain  of  the  fraction  over  last  week. 

Allouez  sold  at  7.5c.  and  Wolverine,  at  §23-^.  Tama¬ 
rack,  Jr.  was  tiriu  at  §20,  which  is  an  advance  of  §1 
for  the  week. 

8.  p.  M.— The  market  this  afternoon  was  heavy. 
Calumet  &  Hecla  ceclined  to  §80.5,  Boston  &  Mon¬ 
tana  to  §82*4,  Butte  &  Boston  to  §10';,  Franklin 
to  §12''?;i,  and  Osceola  to  §85'.;.  Tamarack  advanced 
•§1  to  §102  for  live  shares  only. 

Kan  Francisco.  Feb.  17. 

(F'roni  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  mining  stock  market  has,  for  the  most  part, 
been  dull  and  heavy  during  the  week,  but  to-day  an 
improvement  took  place,  the  greater  number  of 
stocks  being  active,  and  in  the  Paeitic  Board,  at  ad¬ 
vanced  prices.  The  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
Hale  &  Nor^ross  case  caused  the  stock  to  be  in  de¬ 
mand  in  the  afternoon  at  a  point  in  advance  of  the 
morning's  ruling.  The  city  press  ventures  to  saj  that 
a  suitable  bond  will  be  given  before  the  expiration 
of  the  “  30  days  allowecTby  law.”  This  is  an  error j 


No  time  is  allowed  by  law.  although  it  is  certain 
that  the  defendants  will  apply  to  the  court  for  time 
to  fill  anew  bond.  It  is  just  ascertain  that  the 
application  will  be  opposed  and  for  cause.  The  con¬ 
tention  of  the  plaintill'  that  the  bond  previously 
offered  was  worthless,  not  presented  in  good  faith 
and  fraudulent  on  its  face  has  been  sustained  by  the 
sunreme  tribunal  of  the  state,  and  time  can  only  be 
afforded  by  the  court  to  perfect  a  bonil  when  some 
defect  or  omission  has  been  made  by  defendants 
acting  bonestly  and  in  good  faith.  The  defendants 
in  the  Hall  &  Norcross  case  have  failed  in  their  ef¬ 
fort  to  prostitute  justice,  and  have  no  rights  before 
the  law  in  any  attempt  to  perfect  what  the  court  by 
its  ruling  has  denounced  as  fraudulent.  They  can 
only  rely  on  the  mercy  of  the  court  and  the  plaintiff 
for  even  so  short  a  time  as  twenty-four  hours  within 
which  to  prepare  a  new  and  honest  bond. 

At  the  opening  se.ssion  of  the  Board  this  morning 
Consolidated  and  Virginia  sold  for  §2.49,  advancing 

5  cents  during  the  day  and  closing  steady.  Ophir 
sold  up  to  §2.10.  and  Mexican  sold  for  §1.75;  Sierra 
Nevada  for  §1.25  and  Union  Consolidated  for  -SLO^. 

In  the  middle  uroup  of  Coinstocks.  Best  & 
Belcher  sold  for  .§1.()U;  Choliar,  for  .55  cents;  Could 

6  Curry,  for  85  cents;  Hale  &  Norcross,  of  which 
over  2,(100  shares  were  sold  in  the  afternoon  ses¬ 
sions,  for  §1.35;  Potosi,  for  §1.40,  and  Savage  for  .§1. 

Of  the  Cold  Hill  and  South  End  Conrstocks, 
Belcher  has  been  <;uiet,  in  light  demand  at  7.5c. 
Bullion  sold  to-day  forfwc.  :  Consolidated  New  York 
for  85c. ;  Crown  Point  for  (Kic. ;  Justice  for  2.5c.; 
Overman  for  40c.,  and  Yellow  .Jacket  for  (we. 

Nothing  has  been  done  during  the  week  with  .any 
of  the  outside  stocks,  the  sales  having  only  e>tab 
lished  a  price.  Of  the  Bodies,  Bui wer  Consolidated 
has  been  quoted  at  10c.,  Bodie  Consolidated  at  .5c., 
and  Mono  at  .5c. 

In  the  Quipotoa  group  Crocker,  Peerless  and 
Weldon  are  had  for  .5c.  and  Pees  for  10c.,  Silver 
King  for  25 ;. 

The  Tuscaroras,  of  which  so  much  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  are  a  drug  on  the  market.  Bell  Isle  and 
Navajo  are  held  for  1.5c.:  Commonwealth,  North 
Belle  Isle,  Nevada  Queen,  North  Commonwealth 
and  Brand  Prize  for  .5c.;  and  Del  Monte  for  10c. 

The  market  continued  steady  at  practically  the 
above  rates  until  the  close. 

San  Fkancisco,  February  24th  (7?.//  fel({/ra/}h).— 
The  opening  quotations  today  are  as  follows: 
Best  &  Belcher,  §1.75;  Bodie,  .5c.;  Belle  I.-de,  lOi'.; 
Bulwer,  1.5c.;  Choliar,  .5.5c.;  Consolidated  California 
&  Virginia,  .§2.90 :  Could  &  Curry,  §1  ;  Hale  &  Nor- 
eross,  §1.80;  Mexican,  §1.!X);  Mono,  10c. :  North  Belle 
Isle,  .5e.  ;  Navajo,  1.5c.;  Ophir,  §2.25 ;  Savage,  9.5c. 
Sierra  Nevada,  §1.85  ;  Union  Consolidated,  §1.15  ; 
S’ellow  .lacket,  OOc. 


yiFFTINCK. 

Big  Bend  Hydraulic  Company  ot  South  Dakota  at 
the  oftice  of  the  company,  181  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  March  7th,  at  11  a.  m, 

Delhi  Mining  Company,  at  the  oflice  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  No.  14  Sansome  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
Slarch  8th,  at  10  .v.  m. 

Denver  Natural  Cas  and  oil  Comi)any,  at  the 
oflice  of  the  company,  rooms  19  and  20,  Mining  Ex¬ 
change  Building,  Denver,  Colo.,  March  14th,  at 
2  p.  m. 

Hale  &  Norcross  Silver  Mining  Company,  at  the 
otlice  of  the  company.  Room  20,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
807  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  March 
8th,  at  1  P.  M. 

Indian  Creek  Land  and  Mining  Company,  at  the 
oftice  of  the  company.  Mills  Building,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal.,  March  17,  at  2  p.  M. 

Ironclad  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company,  at  the 
oflice  of  the  company.  No.  407  Boston  Building, 
Denver,  Colo.,  February  28th,  at  8:80  p,  m, 

ASKESS.1IENTS. 


Company. 

No, 

When  i 

office. 

Day  of 
sale. 

Amt.  per 
share. 

Andes,  Nev  . . 

39 

•Tan.  21  Feb  24 

Mar.  16 

.25 

Belcher,  Nev . 

i.i 

Feb.  8  .Mar.  14 

April  4 

.50 

Belle  Isle,  Nev . 

17 

Jan.  9  Feb.  14 

Mar.  8 

.10 

Be8t&  Belcher, Nev, 

53 

Jan.  16  Feb.  21 

Mar.  14 

.25 

Caledonia,  Nev.  ... 

4.5 

Jan.  28  Mar.  2 

Mar.  23 

.10 

Challenge  Con., Nev 
Con,  St,  Got  hard. 

14 

Feb.  11  Mar.  Iti 

Apr.  6 

.20 

Cal . 

7 

Feb.  9:  Mar.  17 

May  6 

.05 

Dalton,  Utah . 

.. 

Jan  31  Mar.  8 

Mar.  18 

.01 

Exchequer,  Nev ,. . 

3.5 

.Ian,  26  Mar.  1 

Mar.  22 

.10 

El  Leonoldo,  Mex.. 

2 

Jan.  26  Mar.  3 

Mar  28 

.05 

Gray  Eagle,  Cal, , . . 
Hale  &[  Norcross, 

70 

Dec.  Id  Feb.  6 

Mar.  2 

.07 

Nev . 

103 

Jan.  7,  Feb.  10 

Afar.  .5 

.50 

Independence,  Nev- 

18 

Jan.  27  Mar.  6 

Mar.  29 

.05 

-lack  Rabbit,  Cal, 

2 

Dec.  29  Feb.  16 

Mar.  7 

.05 

Justice,  Nev . 

Xi 

Jan.  6  Feb.  9 

Mar.  2 

.10 

Morgan,  Cal . 

16 

Jan.  28' Mar.  6 

Mar.  30 

.10 

Nava.1o,  Nev  . 

24 

Jan.  9  Feb.  13 

Mar.  7 

.10 

Nevada  Queen,  Nev 
North  Belle  Isle, 

53  Jan.  16  Feb.  21 

Mar.  14 

.25 

Nev . 

North  Common- 

22  Jan.  26  j  Mar.  3 

Apr.  3 

.10 

wealth,  Nev . 

4  Jan.  241  Mar.  2 

Mar.  7 

.10 

Overman,  Nev . 

§eg.  Belcher  5: 

66  Jan.  lOiFeb.  14 

'  1 

Mar.  .50 

.25 

Mides.  Nev . 

11  Jan.  8|Feb.  7 

Feb. 

.25 

Silver  Hill,  Nev _ 

.52  Feb.  ll'.Mar.  21 

Apr.  11 

.05 

South  Eureka.  Cal., 
West  Con.A*'a,  &  C., 

2 

Jan.  4  Feb.  10 

Mar.  6 

.02 

Nev . 

1  Jan.  19  Feb.  23 

1  1 

Mar.  15 

.25 

METAL  MARKET. 


New  York,  h’riday  Evening,  Feb.  24,  1808. 

Prices  of  Kliver  per  Ouuce  Troy. 


Market  has  been  quiet,  without  any  special  fea¬ 
ture.  Silver  to  arrive  in  80  to  (iO  nays  is  about  to 
"i  per  cent,  under  current  rates.  Supplies,  however, 
have  somewhat  diminished,  with  prospect  of  still 
further  curtailment. 

The  United  States  Assay  Oflice  at  New  York  re¬ 
ports  the  total  receipts  of  silver  for  the  week  to  be 
245,000  ounces. 

Gold  and  Mlver  F.v|ti»rlH  and  Iniports  at  New 
Vork  (or  Week  Ending  February  l.sili,  189.8y 
and  for  Vears  from  January  1893.  1892. 


1  Gold. 

Silver. 

Excess 

jExports.  Imports. 

Exports.  Imports.. 

Exports. 

Week.... 

1893 . 

1892 . 

‘§2,7.50  295  §8.861 

20,7.59..567i  132.7.57 

1  2,.563,922  2,018,7  5 

.8387,815'  S(W.292! 

4,236,202',  4SO,7i9 

3,810  539'  248,1  loj 

23,060,957 

21,363,433 

4,107,291 

During  the  five  days  ending  February  21th  the 
exports  and  imports  of  the  precious  metals  have 
been  as  follows:  Exports,  gold,  .§.8,OS8,(i.54 ;  silver, 
§8.57,-587.  Imports,  gold,  §411,874;  silver,  §84-108. 
Of  the  gold  exported.  .§2,.5(X),(iOO  in  American  coin 
went  to  Bremen  and  §185,0.54  in  Spanish  coin  went 
to  Havana,  the  balance  being  .American  coin  sent 
to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  Of  the  sil¬ 
ver  exported  but  .§100,000  was  American,  for  Eng¬ 
land  ;  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  -SO.KXt  in  Chil¬ 
ian  coin,  being  Mexican  coin,  also  for  England.  Of 
the  imports  of  gohl,  the  largest  for  any  week  this 
year,  *881.1'.0,  were  francs  from  Havre.  It  is  an¬ 
nounced  that  .§5(Xt,000  will  go  out  on  Saturday. 

NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  week  was  the 
reception  in  Congress  of  the  bill  proposed  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Sherman  enabling  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  issue  '.i%  five-year  bonds  for  resumption  purposes. 
After  some  opposition  on  the  jiart  of  Senators 
Stewart,  Teller,  Feller  and  .Mills,  the  bill  passed  the 
Senate,  February  IStb,  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  Bill. 

When  the  bill  reached  the  House,  Air.  Bland 
movecl  “that  the  bill  should  receive  immediate  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Committee  on  .Appropriations 
and  be  reported  back  to  the  House  at  once,  so  as  to 
enalileusto  have  full  and  free  discussion  on  cer¬ 
tain  amendments."  This  is  regarded  as  a  threat 
that  the  silver  men  will  oppose  Senator  Sher¬ 
man’s  amendment  in  the  House.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  week  it  was  rumored  that  Mr.  Carlisle  has 
called  a  conference  of  the  Democratic  members  of 
the  House,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  present  a 
compromise  silver  measure. 

Mr.  Cox,  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
and  an  advocate  of  free  coinage,  prepared  a  bill 
which  repealed  the  Sherman  law  and  re-enacts  the 
Bland  law  of  1878,  with  the  proviso  that  the  legal- 
tender  character  of  the  notes  issued  under  the  Sher¬ 
man  law  shall  not  be  impaired.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  directed  to  have  coined  the  bullion 
purchased  under  the  Sherman  law  into  standard 
silver  dollars  and  cover  them  into  the  revenues  of 
the  Treasury,  but  the  silver  dollars  provided  for 
under  the  Itland  act,  which  is  re-enacted,  are  to 
have  priority  in  coinage  so  far  as  practicable.  The 
Treasury  notes  issued  in  payment  for  bullion  are  to 
continue  redeemable  as  now  provided  for  by  law 
and  when  redeemed  are  to  be  destroyed.  The  tax 
of  10%  on  the  circulation  of  State  barks  is  repealed. 

Strong  opposition  to  this  bill  was  developed  and 
it  is  now  stated  that  the  present  Congress  will  not 
take  action  in  the  matter. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the  bills  introduced  into 
the  House  repealing  the  Sherman  bill  have  made 
provision  for  the  continuous  expansion  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  by  repealing  the  10%  tax  on  the  circulation  of 
State  banks,  a  measure  which  since  its  enactment 
has  been,  and  was  intended  to  be,  prohibited. 

AVhether  this  clause  has  been  inserted  with  malice 
prepense,  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  there  is  but  little 
doubt  that  objection  to  it  has  had  considerable  to 
do  with  defeating  the  repeal  of  the  Silver  purchase 
■Vet 

The  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  which 
began  a  year  ago  a  broad  general  investigation  into 
the  administration  of  national  banks  and  the  causes 
of  national  bank  failures  has  submitted  a  volumin¬ 
ous  report.  Referring  to  the  losses  which  have 
occurred  to  creditors  of  national  banks  since  the 
first  failure  on  .April  14th,  180.5,  to  the  failure  of  the 
Lima,  ().,  bank,  Maich  21st,  1892,  the  committee  finds 
that  the  annual  average  loss  has  been  but 
one-twelfth  of  U.,  and  they  therefore  con 
elude  that  the  .system  as  a  whole  produces  as 
few  losses  and  failures  as  can  be  expected  under 
any  system  of  banking  which  can  be  devised.  The 
report  criticises  some  of  the  Government  supervis 
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iiit:  ollicers  very  severely  and  makes  a  number  of 
recommendations  for  reform  in  tlie  system. 

.'Senator  Stewart  lias  submitted  t be  report  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining;,  relative  to 
the  cost  of  production  of  tu'd  silver;  The  con¬ 

clusions  drawn  are  to  the  effect  that  it  costs  about 
tlie  same  to  produce  {irains  of  standard  fjold  as 
it  does  tl'J'.i  frrains  of  standard  silver,  in  other 
words  the  rates  of  coinaye  value  adopted  by  the 
T  Tiited  States  is  just  riy:ht. 

The  statements  of  the  committee  will  not  bear 
examination.  The  report  was  drawn  up  by  men  iden- 
titied  with  silver  interests  and  naturally  reflects 
their  partictilar  desires  alid  idiosyncrasies.  We 
shall  refer  to  it  atraiu  at  ati  early  date. 

Itoiiiestie  and  Korelail  Coin. 


The  following  are  the  latest  market  (juotations  for 

the  leading  foreign  coins; 

Hid. 

Askrii . 

Feruviiiu  soles  and  Clulian  jiesos - 

.Cl 

Victoria  sovereigns . 

1.87 

Twenty  francs . 

;{.8(> 

Twenty  marks . 

4  71 

4.7.S 

Sjianisb  '2.7  pesetas . 

4.80 

4.8.) 

<  Opper. — The  market  here  is  very  dull,  evidently 
in  sympathy  with  l.ondtui.  I’rotlucers  are  ^rowiiifj; 
a  little  impatient,  and  it  cerlainlv  is  surprisiip'  that 
consumers  should  have  been  able  to  remain  out  of 
the  market  so  Ion;;.  The  larger  lake  coiiipanies 
are  holdiii!;  at  12c.,  but  the  smaller  ones  and 
some  second  hand  holders  uiijiht  sell  a  little 
at  a  trifle  less.  The  jirices  of  castintr  brands 
have  been  lowered  tolbe  11 's,  accordiiif'  to  ((Utility, 
lle'tiiied  .\rizona  pit;  ocpiier  is  held  for  Itl^te’,.. 
and  ordinary  Arizona  idt;  at  U  S').  There  are  some 
luniors  current  that  the  .\naeonda  will  jiroduce 
more  heavily.  .\s  our  readeis  know  the  snieltiiij; 
works  have' not  been  shut  down,  but  only  some  of 
the  principal  mines,  which  are  now  to  be  started 
evidently  because  the  stock  of  ore  is  much  deideted. 
Anyhow,  if  the  production  ttiere  should  lars;ely  in 
crease  it  must  have  a  dampeiiint;  ctrect  on  tlie  mar¬ 
ket.  es|>ecially  in  its  jire.seiit  sensitive  state. 

Abroad.  thiii);s  are  now  more  assuriiif;,  there 
bein;;  a  better  demand  which  has  reacted  on  jirices, 
causinj;  t.heiii  to  advance  to  *145  Ids  for  spot  and  fit! 
fortliree  months  C.  .M.  Il.’s.  Hetined  and  niaimfac 
tured  we  ((iiote  as  tollows:  Knttlish  toii{;h.  f4S  Kls.tn 
till;  best  selected,  flit  10s. t(i  i:.‘)0;  st  rout;  sheet  s, 
t.'is'  India  sheets,  f  sl''  fall  IDs.,  vellow  metal  sheets, 

1  ,d. 

The  e.xports  of  copper  from  the  port  of  Xew  York 


during  the  past  week 

were  as  follows 

Lbs. 

To  Liverpool— 

Copper  Matte. 

S  S.  (((.rmanie . 

..  :{.21'.i  (lags 

IHl.l.Vi 

§l.'i.(Mlil 

Taiiric . 

278  jiigs 

tn.o.'iS 

1.811(1 

.  2.7('(i  liags 

elMI.'.lla 

12.(NIII 

••  ((allia . 

. .  4,177  nags 

4.')L8VI 

t'd.CCid 

To  Havre  — 

«  oDiicr. 

s.  .-i.  I'landioio . 

. .  7C2  j)ig3 

228.4.'i8 

§2f.(tt0 

La  Hourgogiie . 

. .  I.i8  pigs 

.Vi,  1 

C.IKKI 

To  Slot  tin  — 

t'ojuier. 

.■s.  ."S.  Holieiiiia . 

. .  .‘{2  lioxes 

Cl, 211 

§  .i.l27 

To  Hamburg— 

Cojijier. 

.s  .s.  Jiania . 

Is  tioxes 

•JS.lVl' 

§2.812 

12  oars 

7C7t 

l.'.Hin 

28.8iii: 

Kbcetro.  t  HiiMion. 

J  Old:  ill  transit. 

’I'iii. — A  larfte  business  has  been  done  at  Ktadu- 
ally  advancinj;  pritas.  On  the  14th,  llltl  tons  for 
cai'h  March,  .\iiril  and  .tune  were  sold  at  20;’,  and 
spot  at  the  same  time,  at  20'2(l,  but  since  then  the 
market  has  crown  stron(;er.  lari;e  quantities  cliunc- 
i  lit;  hands,  and  the  closin';  Jirices  are  2(1  \  for  sjiot, 
2(1'..  for  March,  2(1,  for  .Vjiril,  2(f’'t  for  May  and 
.lune.  I’rices  abroad  have 'also  advaticed  sli};htly, 
closinc'at  i:!i210s.  forspofand  tit.'f  for  three  months. 

A.  K.  .'^hriver.  of  llaltiniore.  Md.,  ajijteared  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  tlie  House  on 
l-'ebruary  21st  in  sujipfirt  of  the  Stumj)  Hill  adniit- 
tiiu;  block  tin  free  of  duty.  Mr.  Shriver  };av'e  the 
jiurposes  for  which  block  tin  was  used  and  statistics 
of  tile  amount  of  tin  cans  and  block  tin  used  annu¬ 
ally.  The  niemliers  of  the  Committee  jiresent  fav¬ 
ored  the  bill,  and  Mr.  Stump  said  after  the  meeting 
that  he  was  confident  the  measure  would  receive  a 
favorable  rejiort  at  an  early  day. 

bead. --The  market  is  firm  but  dull  at  West¬ 

ern  smelters  are  otlerint;  very  little.  The  Knj;lish 
market  was  very  much  dejires.sed,  and  considenible 
liusiness  took  jilace  at  £D  .Is.,  but  then  a  better  feel- 
inj;  was  evinced,  and  ;£!•  7s.  (id.  has  since  been  jiaid 
for  .Spanish  and  (tD  IDs.  for  Knt;lish  lead. 

(  hicfKjo  Lonl  Marh4  i ,  The  Host  Hoynton  Stronj; 
Conijiany  telef;raj»h  us  as  follow.s:  “  The  market 
has  been  rpiiet  and  dull  at  :4'7oc.  asked.  Sales  foot 
up  2DD  tons.  At  the  close  demand  is  nil.” 

Si.  Lou  in  Marh  i. — The  .lohn  Wahl  Com¬ 

mission  Comjiany  teletrraph  us  as  follow.s;  “  Lead  is 
very  quiet  with  tradim;  unusually  li};ht;  values  re¬ 
main  umdianKed  at  .■{•70c.  for  bo(li  common  and  re- 
tined.  Ollerincs  are  still  restricted." 

N|>p|ter  is  rather  dull  and  depressed,  and  we  must 
lower  the  quotation  to  4  :{()  New  York.  The  foreiKii 
markets  are  unaltered. 

VntiinoHy  remains  dull;  Cookson’s  at  Iti'qc.,  L. 
X.  lOJ^c.,  and  Hallett’s IDc. 

Nickel  is  unchanged,  jirices  varying  from  4Sf".52c 


IRON  MARKET  REVIEW. 

Xkw  York,  Friday  Fvening,  Feb  24,  b'slH. 
I'it!  Iron.— There  is  absolutely  no  change  to  re- 
jiort  in  the  jiig  iron  market.  The  same  conditions 
which  have  prevailed  for  some  time  past  continue, 


he  features,  or  rather,  the  lack  of  features  by  which 
the  market  has  been  characterized  this  year,  is  un¬ 
changed  in  every  resjiect.  Consumers  maintain 
their  jiolicy  of  a  haiid-to-niouth  trading,  buying  ju>t 
enough  to  sujijily  their  immediate  wants.  Nobody 
exjiectsiron  to  advance  in  jirice  in  the  near  fiituie, 
and  there  is  no  anxiety  on  the  score  of  a  scarcity  of 
sujqilies  or  dillicult  V  of  delivery.  No  new  business 
of  any  conseqiieiua' is  reported  and  the  aggregate 
remains  about  the  same.  Hidces  are  as  follows; 
Southern,  ex  steamer.  No.  1  F..  .sl  l  .-iDfc  .Si.");  No.  2 
]•'.,  sl'{..')((t</ .s|  (;  dray  l-'orge,  .SID;  Northern,  tide¬ 
water,  No.  1  X  .  .Sl  t.T.'i'i' .sl.'i;  No.  2  X.,  .'si;{.7.’)(<' •'^1 1; 
■No.  2  jilaili,  -Si :;..■>(•( a  -Si  1. 


I'ig  Iron  I’roiliictioii  During  Weeks  ICnding 
I'tdiriiiirv  I  Kill.  I  Npg.  and  I'elirniirv  I  Slli,  I  Hikt, 
and  Diiri'ig  Itotli  ^  eai  s  to  These  Dales. 


I  Week  ending 

Ftom 

i  From 

Fuel  used. 

;Feb.  18.  1S<I2.  Feb.  IS,  18!l.i. 

.Ian.,  ’tl-'. 

.Ian.,’!U. 

1  F'es.  'rolls.  F’es.  'I'ons. 

Tons,  i 

T(i''s. 

.\nl  hriicite 

ill  2<  !l7il  7tl  22.C0O 

228.C('(I 

Coke . 

.1  nil  128,!i;i(i,  j;t7  LII.CIK) 

!I72  !»ill  , 

il2l,'2(N) 

1  'bareoal  . 

.1  .Vi  11,8 ’ll  2!l  8.!li;(l 

82.71(1 : 

(12,2(111 

Totals. . . . 

,1  .212  1.8!l.78(l  21(1  172.1(MI 

1.228.11(11 ; 

L'-'l'.’.DKI 

Hrices;  Southern,  ex-steamer  No.  1  F..  .?l.-|.2(i;  No. 

2  F..  .S11.2ti;  No.  2  I"'..  .si:!.7ii;  dray  I'orge,  §12(11, 
Northern,  tide  w.ater.  No.  1  X.  .§1.'>;  No.  2  X,  .§11; 
No.  '2  jilain,  .§12..-|();  dray  I'orge,  .§12.  Southern 
irons  are  quoted,  iioniinally,  2(ic.  higher  than 
Northei'n. 

Sjiiegeleisi'ii  and  I'erroniangaiiese,  -There  is 
nothing  doing  in  either  ferro  or  spi(>gel.  The  market 
continues  dull  and  featureless.  (Quotations  are; 
Ferro.  .§'i(i.2.V</ .s'.">(i.7.'i ;  Sjiiegel,  s-J.-|..'i(l((/ .§2(i. 

Steel  Kails. — There  is  no  activity  in  the  rail  mar¬ 
ket  ,  only  one  sale  of  any  iiiuiortaiice,  2,(MHItons,  lieiiig 
rejiorted.  The  jirice  remains  .S2!l  at  tidewater. 

Kail  Fastenings.  There  is  nothing  doing  in  rail 
fastenings.  Hrices  rule  as  follows  ;  Fish  and  angle 
jilates.  H.V/«  Hli'tf.  at  mill:  sjiikes.  H!l(</2c.  ;  bolls 
and  sipiare  nuts,  2'tD'<'  2  7bc. ;  lie.xagonal  nuts.  2  7b''/ 
2'Sbc.  delivered. 

.MiU'cliant  Steel. — The  merchant,  steel  market 
continues  (|uiet.  A  slight  1\  imjiroved  demand  is  re- 
jiortt  d  and  Jirices  are  a  shade  tirmer.  (Quotations 
this  week  are;  .Mushefs  sjiecial,  4sc.;  Fnglish  tool 
steel,  l.'ic.  net;  Americal  tool  steel,  ti'  7' .fc  ;  sjiecial 
grades,  1:{("  ISc.;  crucible  machinery  steel,  IT.'ic.: 
crucible  spring,  2  7.'ic.;  otien  hearth  machinery, 
2'2.‘ic. ;  ojien  hearth  sjiring,  2'2bc.;  tire  steel,  2'2.'ic.; 
toe  calks,  2’2ri(«  2'.'iDc.;  lirst  (piality  sheet,  Klc.;  sec¬ 
ond  (piality  sheet,  .'^c. 

Structural  Iron  and  Steel. — There  has  been  a 
fair  inquiry  for  structural  iron  ami  steed  during  the 
week  and  several  sales  are  rejiortecl,  though  with  a 
single  excejit ion  contracts  have  not  been  large.  tVe 
quote;  Hearns,  2'2''"  2'."i.'ic.,  exeejit  for  2b-in.  beams, 
which  are  2'7.')c.;  angles,  Hb.V"  2'l.'ic.;  sheared  (dates, 
H!lll''^2'lbc. ;  tees.  2‘2(Krt  2‘(ibc.;  idiannels.  2‘2.')f(i  2'.o(K‘., 
universal  jdates.  2("  2’lbc.;  bridge  jilates,  2('"  2'lbc.; 
steel  hoops.  HIHK'iSc.  All  on  dock. 

Itiilliilo.  Fell.  22. 

(Siieeial  l!e|iort  by  ttogers.  Jtrown  iS:  Co.) 

.\n  interesting  .and  umdianged  cimdilion  is  all  that 
can  be  said  of  this  market.  Hrices  have  not  shown 
.any  more  strength,  and  demand  has  been  light. 
\Ve  ((Uote  on  the  cash  basis  f.  o.  b.  (;ars  Hutralo  ; 
No,  1  X  foundry  strong  caike  iron.  Lake  Sujierior 
ore,  §11. .'iD;  No.  2  X  foundry  strong  caike  iron.  Lake 
Sutierior  ore,  .§l'i7.'i;  Ohio  strong  softener  No.  1, 
.§11. "ib;  Ohio  strong  softener  No.  2.  .§11;  .I.ackson 
County  silvery  No.  1,  .§17t"  .§17.'!b;  .lackson  Count.v 
silvery  No.  2,  .§1(1.20'"  §lti.>!b;  Lake  .^ujierior  (dianaiaf, 
.§17. •2.'i;  Tennessee  charcoal,  .sl.K;  Southern  soft  No.  1, 
§14;  Alabama  car  wheel,  .§10;  I langing  Hock  char 
coal,  .§'2b..-|b. 

(Tiieago.  K(“li.  "(i. 

(From  om  .Sjiccial  CoiTesixmdeiit.) 

Desjiite  the  large  tonnage  of  crude  iron  jilaced 
this  month,  willi  several  more  days  yet  to  hear 
from,  no  imjirovenieut  in  values  is  noted,  and  fur- 
nacemen  and  agents  of  Northern  coke  iron  look  for 
no  betterment  in  jirices  in  the  near  future,  though 
should  eondit ions  prove  more  favorable  the  large 
sales  ell'ected  during  h'idiruary  will  haw  done  much 
to  jiave  the  way,  but  it  is  admitted  that  the  jiros- 
jieet  in  that  direction  is  not  reassuring.  In  .South¬ 
ern  jiig  iron  the  smallercrimjianies  have  again  weak- 
eneci  and  some  good  sized  ((uantities  have  been 
sold,  but  as  one  agent  remai  ked  ;  “  Kach  sale 
made  was  the  signal  for  a  cut  on  the  next 
imjuiry  oirering."  While  it  is  true  that  the 
concessions  are  not  of  great  tnoment  they  indicate 
t he  general  downward  trend  which  the  larger  fur¬ 
naces  so  far  hesitate  to  follow,  dreading  the  de¬ 
moralization  which  might  ensue.  Finished  material 
of  all  kinds  is  slow  to  imjirove,  and  while  there  is  a 
moderate  amount  of  business  doing  in  some  branches, 
others  are  cpiiet,  jilates  and  sheets  jirobably  more 
so  than  anything  else.  Western  railroads  so  far 
have  Jilaced  no  large  blocks  of  steel  rails,  but  that 
there  is  a  good  imjuiry  and  a  large  tonnage  is  looked 
for  short  ly. 

I’ig  Iron.  — A  very  fair  volume  of  business  was 
entered  last  week  by  the  local  coke  furnace  com- 
jianies,  'out  it  was  not  as  heavy  as  the  week  jire- 
vioiis.  There  are  still  a  nntnber  of  negotiations 
jiendingami  the  remainder  of  the  month  wili  jiroha- 
lily  show  some  additional  large  stiles.  Current  rates 
are  steadier,  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  for 
the  Jiresent  the  dosvnward  tendency  has  been 


checked.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  antieijiated 
that  Jirices  will  be  tiny  higher,  without  there  shouhl 
be  a  sudden  rush  for  iron,  timl  this  is  not  exjiected. 
In  Southern  iron  most  of  the  large  deals  usutilly 
(il  iced  in  this  nuirket  have  been  closed  and  there, 
are  only  a  few  left  on  which  buyers  exjiect  to  get 
unusuiilly  low  Jirices,  judging  from  the  active  bid¬ 
ding.  Lake  Siijierior  chtircoal  iron  is  in  some  in- 
(juir.v  by  c.ir  wheel  mtikers  and  ti  few  orders  se 
cured;  more  business  is  looked  for  (‘tirl.v  in  Mtitcli. 

Quotations  jiergro^srpn  f.  o.  b.  (diicago  are  ;  Lake 
.S'ljierior  charcoal,  §l(i..-|D('"  Sn.’i.-i;  Lake  Superior 
coke.  No  1,  §  12..‘ib'"  ,§1  L.'ib;  No.  2,  .§12.(K) «  .§12..'ib;  No. 
2,  .§I2.7."|("  §12;  Lake  .Superior  Hes.semer.  §14.2.'i;  Lake, 
.Superior  .Scotch,  .§1  l.2'i'«  .§1 1  7.'i;  Americtin  Scotch, 
.Slti.’i.'if"  .§l(i.7.'i;  Soutliern  coke,  fouiulry,  .No.  1,§14.2‘; 
No  2,  §12.:{."i;  .No.  2.  .§12.bb;  .Southern  coke,  soft.  No.  1, 
.§i2.2.'i;  No.  2,  §12.(10;  Ohio  silveries.  No.  1.  .§lti..a();  No. 
2.  .§l(i.(lb;  Ohio  strong  softemu's.  No.  1,  .§lti.7.a;  No.  2, 
.§lti.2."i;  Tennessee  charcoal.  No.  1,  §17;  No.  2,  §l(i..-ib; 
Southern  standard  car  wheel,  §2(K"  §21. 

Itilh'is  Hiid  Kods.  IJoth  these  sjiecialtii  s 
are  ((uiet  at  §2'>..-|b  for  the  former  and  .§22.."i0  for  the 
lattc'r. 

Slriictni'iil  Iron  and  Steel.— There  is  a  good  deal 
of  building  construct  ion  jiending  on  which  ligures 
have  been  made,  but  for  some  leason  contractors 
are  slow  to  close.  Hridge  work  is  coming  into  the 
mark(‘t  and  outlook  more  encouraging.  (Quotations, 
c.ar  lots,  f.  o.  b.  Chicago,  an*  as  follows;  .\ngh  s, 
.§l.bb("  .s";  tees,  .S2.l.'if"  .s2.2.'i;  universal  jilates,  .Sl.'I.V" 
.s2;  sheared  Jilates,  .§1.!(.-|'"  .§2;  be.'ims  and  channels 
.§L!i.V"  .§2.-2.'i. 

1*1010.  I  ideal  demand  for  mill  or  warehouse  lots 
is  light.  An  imjuiry  for  LSIIl  tons  for  the  Hacilic 
Coast  is  noted.  .Steel  sheets.  10  to  11,  .§2.:{b("..§2.  )(l; 
iron  sheets,  10  to  14,  .§2.’2b("  .§2.;{b  ;  tank  steel,  .§l.il(i 
(('•§2  ;  shell  iron  or  steel,  .§2  .'Via' .§2.7.-i;  firebox  steel, 
§  1.2'i'" .S.-i.'J.'clU.'inge  steel,  .§2.7.'i''"  s;{ ;  boiler  rivets,  .§4 
('/.§!. l.'i ;  boiler  tubes,  all  sizes.  Citf.^. 

.Merehiinl  .Steel. — New  business  is  light,  e.xcejit 
for  small  lots  of  .Vito  Ibb  Ions  for  jiiccing  out  con¬ 
tracts.  .lobbing  d(‘maml  is  fairand  in  many  new 
lines  soft  steels  an*  n*|dacing  iron.  'I'ool  sfe(*i  is 
showing  mon*  act  ivity.  (Quotations  an*;  Tool  ste«*l, 
.'*>ii..Via' ?ai.7.'i  and  ujiward;  tire  sn*i*l,  .§2("  §2.1(1;  toil 
(*alk.  .st2.2(ia' .§2  Ib.  H(*ss(*im‘r  ma(*him*rv,  .§2.1(11" 
.§2.2(1.  H(*ss(*im*r  bars.  .sl.7(.'a' .sj .7."»;  open  hearth 
machinery,  •§2.2(l("  §2.4(1;  ojien  hi*art  h  eai  riage  sjiriii”- 
.§2. ItK"  §2.2(1;  (*rucible  sjiring,  §2.7.'ia' .§ I, 

(lalviiiii/ed  Sheet  Iron.— ,\o  im  reased  activity 
is  looked  for  until  the  weather  moderates. 
■Vgents’  stocks  tin*  in  good  shtijie.  Iliscounts 
an*  «*asy  at  7')  timl  III  oil'  on  .luniata  am! 
7(1  and  l.'i  oil' on  charcotil,  and  jobbing  (juantitii  s 
at  7(1  iiml  .■)  oil  on  the  former  tmd  7(1  ami  1(1'^,  oil'  on 
the  latter. 

Hbick  Sh«*el  Iron.— Mtinufactiirers  rejiort  a 
better  imjuiry  from  jobbers  timl  (*onsuim*rs. 
(Quotations  on  iron  sheets  an*  2*.s'.7(*.  tor  No. 
27.  common  ;  st(*(*l  sheets  tin*  'T. !.")(*.  .lolibers  (juotd 
2'"2’l(lc.  for  iron  timl  2*l(l'«' 2-nc.  for  stei*!,  same 
gauge. 

Kill'  Iron.— Demand  during  tin*  jiast  W(*ek  has 
been  more  ticiivi*  not  only  from  consuming  man 
ufaciurers  but  jobbers  also  htive  iila(*e<l  a  fair.imount 
of  business.  Ord(*rs  from  ctir  build(*rs  tin*  light;  we 
hear  of  om*  imjuiry  for  .VKl  tons  of  high  sjiecilicti'tion 
iron.  Mills  gt*nertilly  (juole  H.‘>7'  j<*.  ami  some  ask 
l*()ll(*.  The  fe(*ling  gem*rtilly  is  ti  little  stiller  timl 
n.'i.V*.  is  rarely  (juoted.  .lobhi*rs  (juote  l'7(lf"  1  •7.'j(*. 
base  for  iron  or  steel. 

Steel  Kiiils.— .V  very  ftiir  run  of  orders  for  fair  to 
medium  sized  (juantities  is  rej)ort(*d  by  loctil  mills, 
but  so  far  no  round  lots  htive  be(*n  secured.  .Severtil 
tire  jiemling  but  for  some  ctiusi*  unexjiltiined  they 
htive  not  y(*t  gom*  through.  Quotations  remaiii 
steady  at  .§2(l("  §22  tis  to  (jutintity  timl  delivery, 
(ienertil  orders  for  sjiliee  ba.*s  wen*  i)!ac(*d  this  week 
and  mills  mtiking  a  sju*cialty  of  these  not(*  a  gooil 
imjuiry.  Hrici*s  are;  I'D.V"  i*7(lc.  for  iron  and  stei*! 
sjilice  bars;  track  bolts,  sijuare  nuts,  2'.5.')i*.;  hexa¬ 
gon,  2'(l.">c.;  sj)ikt*s,  2‘(I.V'"  21(le.  ti(*(*onling  to  style. 

Nails.— I*’eb.  l.'i.-  The  steel  cut-nail  niak(*rs  adopt¬ 
ed  tilt*  win;  card  at  their  meeting  at  Hittsbiirg,  and 
the  change  is  favortibly  re(*eived  by  the  Western 
trtide.  Wire  nails  tin*  i(uot(*d  at  .§L.-)7'j  base 
Chicago  from  mill,  and  .§l.(i.'V'"  .§1.7(1  from"  store. 
Steel  cut  tire  §1..VI  base  Cliicairo  from  fti(*toryand 
dull,  .lobbers  (juote  .§L(i.V«  §1.7(1  rew  card. 

S(*raj».— The  iiiijirovenient  Ihoiigli  slow  is  steady, 
but  is  conlined  to  small  lots  and  j)ric(*s  remain 
(*tisy.  Hailroad,  §1.')..VI;  No.  1  forge,  .§!.■);  No.  1 
mill,  .§D..V);  lish  jtlates,  .§l(i..VI;  ti.xles,  §1!);  horse¬ 
shoe,  .§l(i;  jiijies  and  Hues,  .§7;  cast  borings,  .§(>; 
wrought  turnings,  .§§;  axle  turnings,  .§!l..')0;  ma¬ 
chinery  castings,  .§1(1;  stove  jdates,  .§(i..VJ;  mixed 
steel,  .§1()..V);  coil  steel,  §1.');  leaf  steel,  .§1.')..50;  tires, 
§14. .V). 

Old  Material.— Consumers  of  iron  rails  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  buy  more  directly  from  railroads  and 
transactions  are  hard  to  trace.  (Quotations  are  easy 
at  (JlS.iV).  Steel  rails  are  (juiet  at  .§n.2.">r"'§12..V) 
according  to  length.  Car  wheels  are  steady  at 
§14.7.7. 

l.oiiiMville.  Feb.  18. 

(;8j)p(*ial  Kejiort  by  Hall  Hrothers  &  Co. 

The  market  remains  without  any  essential  change 
for  the  past  week.  One  or  two  good  sized  orders 
have  been  rejiorted  at  very  close  figures,  and  in  one 
instance  a  sale  is  said  to  have  been  made  at  such  a 
shaded  jirice  that  it  is  doubtful  about  its  being  con 
tinned  by  the  furnace  for  whose  account  the  trans¬ 
action  is  supposed  to  have  been  made.  Beyond 
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these  few  cases  there  is  nothiiiK  else  of  interest  to 
he  reported.  Stocks  are  said  to  he  accumulating. 

Il«»t  Blast  I'lMiiidry  Irons.— Ison tliern  coke  No. 
1.  Shk.otlft  $13.7r»;  Southern  coke  No.  2,  $12..50(a; 
$<12.75;  Sotithern  coke  No.  3,  $12(n^.$)12  25;  Southern 
charcoal  No.  1,  $tU)fo  ^17;  Soutliern  charcoal  No.  2, 
.'$15..50f«.fl0. 

Formic  Irons. — Neutral  coke,  $>11. SOCtt  ^12;  mottled, 
.^IKu  ij^l  1.2.5. 

Car  Wheel  and  Itlalleahle  Irons.— Southern 
(standard  brands),  $2()f«.$!21;  Southern  (other  brands) 
.Sl.S..50to^l!)..5();  Lake  Superior,  i§iy..5(Xo,.^20,.5t). 

l*lillHdeI|tliia.  Feb.  2X 

(From  our  Special  Ci  rrespondeiit.) 

Pig  Iron.— The  market  is  strong  considering  the 
amount  of  iron  ollered  and  at  furnace.  Best  makes 
are  not  to  he  had  for  early  delivery  and  there  is  a 
decided  an.xietj’  among  users  of  the  linn  irons  to 
secure  acceptance  t)f  orders  for  spring  delivery, 
f'orge  irons  are  weak  iit  $<12  75r«  .$<13.  Buyers  and 
sellers  are  watching  the  market  with  unusual  vigil¬ 
ance,  though  both  sides  declare  there  is  no  proba¬ 
bility  of  sutlden  changes.  No  business  in  Bessemer. 

Steel  Billets.— Eiirly  in  the  week  the  market  was 
decidedly  dull,  but  yesterday  and  to-day  lots  were 
sold  at  an  advance  of  25  cents  over  lowest  ((uota- 
tions  last  week  tiiid  some  jiarties  are  jiretending  to 
ask  .50  cents  more,  but  the  average  price  is  iS23.75('n 
.S2I  .50.  The  makers  feel  things  are  working  in  their 
favor.  The  week’s  business  has  been  of  moderate 
proportions,  but  the  jirospects  are  iietter  for  an 
early  improving  trade. 

.Muck  Bars.— Brodnetion  is  being  cut  down  still 
fiirtlier.  No  sales  have  been  heard  of  for  several 
days,  and  liirge  .lanuary  contracts  will  soon  be  com- 
jtleted. 

Me  reliant  Iron.  -There  is  no  material  change  in 
I  he  situation  over  Ji  month  ago.  After  all,  mill  men 
tliink  the  spring  demand  will  compensate  very  much 
lor  the  dull  winter. 

Nails.— Demand  for  steel  cut  and  wire  nails  is  not 
heavy.  We  bear  New  York  parties  are  cutting 
prices,  but  in  this  market  the  new  price  list  is  being 
lived  up  to. 

Sheet  Iron.— The  good  demand  continues  and  all 
the  mills  are  busy,  card  rates  for  refund  being  paid 
only  on  small  lots. 

Skelji.— .\n  imiiroving  demand  is  rejiorted  to-day. 

Plate.— Despite  the  large  orders  iilaced,  the  man- 
ufactnrers are  calling  for  more,  and  taking  very 
low  prices  indeed.  So  low  that  many  large  prosiiec- 
live  buyers  feel  iierfectly  safe  in  placing  orders 
slowly.  Iron  and  steel  tank  plate,  1\S();  steel  flange, 
2-30. 

Strnctiiral  .Material.- The  large  orders  secured 
have  in  iw)  wise  lessened  the  anxiety  of  makers  to 
secure  more  business— at  very  low  rates,  lower  than 
2e.  for  beams,  tees  and  cli.annels. 

!St€‘el  Kails.  — (Quoted  at  .$<2!).  No  large  ordersthis 
week,  though  one  for  a  Southern  road  may  be  placed 
any  hour. 

Old  Kails.— Slightly  advanced  in  price  and<iuoted 
at  .$<1!»  for  iron. 

Pitlfcliiirg.  Feb.  23. 

(From  our  Sjieeial  Correspondent.) 

Kaw  Iron  and  Steel. — Trade  is  somewhat 
irregular,  for  while  there  is  activity  in  some 
branches  at  steady  prices  there  is  dullness  and 
weakness  in  others.  In  pig  iron  a  reasonably  good 
demand  was  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  Bessemer 
|)ig  eoimnands  the  most  attention;  the  .sales  show- 
very  conclusively  that  the  consuiiiption  of  Bessemer 
is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  trade.  The  next 
in  order  for  large  consumjition  are  steel  billets, which 
have  grown  in  magnitude  during  the  past  few-  years. 
All  this  goes  to  show  that  steel  is  taking  the  place 
of  iron  with  rapidity. 

.V  few  years  ago  the  diHerence  in  cost  of  grey 
forge  and  Bessemer  pig  was  from  $<2..50r<?  S3  per  ton 
in  favor  of  the  latter.  How  is  the  situation  at  the 
jnesent  time?  Thedillerence  is  lessthan  half  it  was 
at  the  time  mentioned.  The  improved  machinery 
that  is  being  introduced  has  worked  wonders  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel.  We  see,  it  noted  that  a 
|)atent  has  been  apjilied  for  that  will  reduce  the 
making  of  steel  over  one  dollar  per  ton. 

tirey  forge  iron  has  been  steady  for  some  time  at 
uniform  prices  for  standard  grades.  Buyers,  as  a 
rtile,  are  unwilling  to  take  large  stocks,  but  the  pro¬ 
ducers  are  not  concerned  at  this,  professing  a  belief 
that  prices  must  go  higher  rather  than  lower.  The 
current  prices  arc  ¥12.25  cash.  The  valley  furnace- 
men  are  reported  to  have  disposed  of  several  good- 
sized  blocks  of  Bessemer  within  a  few  days,  report 
says,  at  §13  at  the  furnace;  this  would  lie  a  good 
price  comjiared  w-ith  certain  sales  that  were  made 
since  the  lirst  of  the  month. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  activity  in  the  She- 
nango  and  Mahoning  Valley ;  iron  not  sold  is  being 
piled  up  in  the  yards  to  await  the  good  time  that 
we  have  aM  been  waiting  for.  A  leading  Eastern 
dealer  has  this  to  say  :  “  There  is  plenty  of  business, 
and  it  might  .just  as  w-ell  be  done  at  fair  prices  as  at 
the  ruinous  rates  which  are  now  prevailing,  hut 
everybody  is  afraid  that  somebody  else  w'ill  quote  a 
low  tigure.  and  to  be  sure  of  not  being  beaten 
each  for  himself  tries  to  get  the  first  start. 
This  may  seem  to  be  an  ex.aggerated  state¬ 
ment,  but  those  who  are  iii  the  trade 
will  r’ecognize  it  as  being  in  accordance  with 
facts,  Brices  of  finished  material  are  lower  to-day 


than  they  ever  were.  Under  such  conditions  it  is 
useless  to  speculate  on  what  the  next  turn  may  be, 
but  at  this  writing  there  is  no  question  whatever 
that  orders  for  bars,  plates,  shapes,  etc.,  can  be 
placed  at  lower  figures  than  ever  before,  and 
apparently  without  any  immediate  prospect 
of  improvement.”  Pig  Iron.— There  is  nothing 
in  the  situation  to  indicate  any  special  movement, 
the  supply  being  too  large  to  permit  of  an  advance, 
and  the  demand  large  enough  to  prevent  a  decline. 
The  usual  irregularities  are  met  with,  however, 
such  as  extra  low  rrices  when  there  is  a  forced  sale, 
and  comparatively  high  prices  when  special  brands 
are  called  for.  Iii  other  words,  the  price  depends  a 
good  deal  on  which  side  is  most  anxious  to  do  busi¬ 
ness,  the  market  being  one  that  will  not  bear  much 
forcing. 

The  sales  are  as  follows ; 


Coke  Smelted  Lake  and  Native  Ore. 

5,0{X)  Tons  Bessemer,  April,  May,  June . ¥13.40  cash. 

4,000  Tons  Bessemer,  Valley  Furnace .  13.00  cash. 

3,(Xi0  Tons  Bessemer,  Feb.,  March .  W.-GO  cash. 

2.. '>(X)  Tons  Bessemer,  nextJmos . 13.40  cash. 

2,5iK)  Tons  Bessemer,  March,  April .  13.35  cash. 

2,000  '•  ons  Bessemer.  Feb.,  March .  13 .50  cash. 

1..  500  Tons  Bessemer,  Feb.,  March .  13.60 cash. 

I.OIXI  Tons  (frey  Forge .  12.25  cash. 

1,000  Tons  Mill  Iron .  12.25  cash. 

I.IKK)  Tons  Besaemer,  prompt .  13.65  cash. 

1.000  Tons  Bessemer,  prompt .  13.(i0  cash. 

1,(XK)  TonsGre<  Forge .  12.25  cash. 

.500  Tons  Grey  Forge,  all  ore  .  12.50  cash. 

.500  Tons  No.  1  Foundry .  14.00  cash. 

.500  Tons  Grey  Forge,  all  ore .  12.75  cash. 

200  'I'ons  No.  1  Foundry .  14.25  cash. 

200  Tons  No.  2  Foundry .  13.00  cash. 

Charcoal. 

100  Tons  Fold  Blast .  26.00  cash. 

75  Tons  Cold  Blast .  26  .50  cash. 

75  Tons  No.  2  Foundry .  18..50cash. 

75  Tons  No.  2  Foundry .  18.25  cash. 

,50  Tons  No.  1  Foundry .  20..50  cash. 

Steel  Blooms,  Billets  and  Slabs. 

3.. 500  Tons  Billets  and  Slabs,  next  3  mos,  at  mill  22.00  cash. 

2,000  Tons  Billets  Feb.,  March,  at  mill .  22.25  cash. 

1.500  Tons  Billets  March,  April,  at  mill .  21.85  cash. 

1.500  Tons  Billets  March,  April,  at  mill . 21.25  cash. 

l.MXl  Tons  Billets  April .  22.35  cash. 

.5(X)  Billets,  at  mill .  21.75  cash. 

Muck  Bar. 

.500  Tons  Neutral .  24.25  cash. 

.5tl0  Tons  Neutral .  21.30  cash. 

.500  Tons  Neutral .  24.25  cash 

Iron  Skelp. 

480  Tons  Sheared  Iron,  declined .  1.70  4  ni. 

420  Tons  Wide  Grooved,  declined .  1.50  4  m. 

300  Tons  Narrow  Grooved,  declined .  1.50  4  m. 

Steel  Skelp. 

1.0(X)  Tons  Wide  Grooved,  advanced . 1.45  cash. 

Ferro- M a  npa  nesc. 

.50  Tons,  80  per  cent  domestic . .59..50cash. 

50  Tons,  80  per  cent,  imported .  59.50  cash. 

Steel  Ik’ire  Bods. 

400  Tons  5  gauge  .American  Advance  .  30.40  cash. 

Blooms,  Billets  and  Bar  Ends. 

350  Tons  Billet  and  Bar  Ends .  15.00  cash. 

Sheet  Bars. 

3.50  Tons  Sheet  Bars,  at  mill.  Advanced .  28.00  cash. 

Old  Iron  and  Steel  Bails. 

530  Tons  Steel  Mixed  Lengths .  1.5.00  cash. 

.500  Tons  Steel  .Mixed  Lenghs .  15.25  cash. 

.500  Tons  American  T’s,  Youngstown .  19.75  cash. 

Scrap  Material. 

3.50  Tons  No.  1  U.  K.  W.  Scrap,  net . 16.25  cash, 

300  Tons  Cast  Scrap,  gross . ; . 12.00  cash, 

200  Tons  Crucible  Steel,  net .  20.50  cash. 

100  Tons  Coil  Springs,  gross .  18.00  cash. 

.50Ton8  I.rfiaf  .'steel,  gross .  20.00cash. 

.50  Tons  Wrought  Turnings,  net .  11.00  cash. 


COAL  REVIEW. 

New  York,  Friday  Evening,  Feb.  24th. 
Production  of  Bitu.mixous  coal  for  week  ending 
February  18th  and  year  from  January  Ist: 

EASTERN  AND  NORTHERN  SHIPMENTS. 


^ - 

1893. - . 

1892. 

Week. 

Year. 

Y  ear. 

Phila.  &  Erie  R.  R . 

.  2,778 

19.128 

Il.a52 

Cumberland,  Md . 

.  79,-256 

435.223 

412,542 

Barclaj-,  Fa . 

.  1..573 

11,611 

32,713 

Broad  Top,  Pa . 

.  17,661 

107,185 

84,760 

Clearfield,  Pa . 

.  85,129 

546.729 

.508,0.32 

Allegheny,  Pa . 

.  25,887 

145.174 

157,532 

Beach  Creek.  Pa . 

.  31,786 

327,246 

331,6,59 

Pocahontas  Flat  Top . 

.  49..‘>59 

335.2'3 

a58,930 

Kanawha,  W.  Va . 

.  &5,897 

429,844 

323,588 

Total . . 

.  3t59,d06 

2.357.-293 

2,251,408 

WESTERN 

SHIPMENTS. 

. - 1893. - . 

1892. 

Week. 

Year. 

Y  ear. 

Pittsburg,  Pa . 

25,159 

181.899 

193,624 

Westmoreland.  Pa . 

62.464 

280.467 

260,690 

Monongabela,  Pa . 

12,032 

111,575 

66,212 

Totals . 

99,655 

5''6.941 

520,526 

Grand  totals . 

.459,161 

2,934,234 

2,771,934 

Production  of  Coke  on  line  of  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  for 
the  week  ending  February  I8th,  1893,  and  year  from  Jan* 
nary  1st,  in  tons  of  2,OOJ  lb«.:  Week,  124,424  tons;  year 
761,610  tons;  to  corresponding  date  in  1892,  810,598  tons. 

Statement  of  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  for  month  of 
January,  189.3,  compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
last  year.  Compiled  from  the  returns  furnished  by  mine 
operators: 

January,  January, 

18^.  1^2.  Difference . 

Wyoming  region. . ..1,87.5, OW.0.5  1,520,927.06  Inc.  ^.166.19 
Lehigh  “  ..  4<'7,794.I4  396.392.12  “  11,402.02 

Schuylkill  “  .  786  690.10  934,166.17  Dec.  147,476.07 

Totals . 3,069,579.09  2,851,486.15  Inc.  218  092.14 

The  stock  of  coal  on  band  at  tidewater  shipping  points, 
January  31st,  1893.  was  532,375  tons;  on  December  3lgt, 
l^,  657,868  tons;  decrease,  125,493  tons, 


Eastern  competitive  tonnage,  including  all  coal  which, 
for  final  consumption  or  in  transit,  reaches  any  point  on 
the  Hudson  River  or  Bay  of  New  York,  or  which  passes 
out  of  the  capes  of  tha  Delaware: 

1892 .  13.593..541  tons 

1891 .  13,313.719  " 

Increase  over  1891 .  279,822  tons 

Antliraclte. 

Naturally  the  appointment  last  Monday  of  re¬ 
ceivers  of  the  Fliiladelphia  &  Beading  Kailroad 
Company  and  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  has  been  the  chief  subject  of  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  coal  trade  of  this  city.  A.  A.  McLeod, 
president  of  the  Reading  companies;  E.  P.  Wilbur, 
presidentjof  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad;and  Edward 
M.  Paxson,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania,  were  appointed  receivers  and  issued 
the  following  official  circular  marked  “No.  1”: 

“  The  undersigned  have  this  dav  taken  possession 
of  the  property  and  effects  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Railroad  Company  and  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  as  receivers  of 
said  incorporation,  appointed  by  an  order  of  theCir 
cuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Eastern  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Pennsylvania.  The  business  of  both  compa¬ 
nies  will  be  conducted  bv  the  receivers,  and  all 
officials,  agents  and  employes  of  the  companies  are 
continued  in  their  respective  positions.  All  over¬ 
due  wages  of  both  companies  will  be  paid  in  cash, 
due  notice  being  given  of  the  times  and  places  or 
payment.” 

A  more  elaborate  statement,  especially  as  concerns 
the  finances  of  the  i-ompanies,  was  expected,  hut 
the  receivers  are  not  yet  prepared  to  impart  this 
information.  Guesses  to  the  extent  of  the  Reading’s 
floating  debt  are  numerous  and  varied. 

President  McLeod  gave  the  following  explanation 
of  the  crisis :  “Our  credit  was  attacked  in  a  way 
that  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  meet  our  obliga¬ 
tions,  and  we  had  the  receivership  established  before 
the  property  was  further  injured.  I  waut  to  say 
that  we  have  coal  on  band  now  worth  more  than 
enough  to  pay  our  floating  obligations,  and  there 
will  be  no  trouble  in  carrying  on  the  company’s 
finances  now.  The  trouDle  was  brought  aliout  by 
the  fact  that  we  were  doing  an  enormous  business 
on  a  small  capital  and  when  this  attack  was  made 
on  us  it  hurt  our  credit  so  that  we  could  not  borrow 
money.  The  great  menace  to  the  Reading  is  the 

revious  mortgage.  I'nder  its  terms  the  company  is 

ound  hand  and  foot.  The  mortgage  prescribes 
exactly  how  the  accounts  shall  be  kept,  and  di¬ 
rects  that  the  balance  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the 
year  shall  be  paid  to  the  bondholders.  Now  we 
earned  the  preference  interest  last  year  under  the 
terms  of  the  mortgage,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
our  equipment  is  so  poor  that  we  were  obliged  to 
spend  as  much  in  order  to  earn  it.  There  are 
(i.OOO  cars  on  the  line  that  are  almost  worthless. 
Our  locomotives  also  are  not  powerful  or  numer- 
erous  enough  to  handle  our  business.  We  now 
expect  to  remedy  this,  for  as  receivers  we  can  do 
some  things  which  we  could  not  before.  We  will 
put  the  property  in  the  best  possible  condition,  so 
that  it  will  earn  all  that  there  is  in  th^  trade. 
The  I.iehigh  Valley  will  remain  with  us  as  before. 
The  New  England  system  will  be  maintained." 

Mr.  McLeod’s  plans  to  secure  a  hold  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  were  calculated  to  strengthen  the  Reading’s 
coal  business  in  that  section,  but  the  financial  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  could  not  be  overcome.  Influen¬ 
tial  enemies  stood  iu  the  path  and  successfully 
checked  the  Reading’s  plans. 

The  relations  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  to¬ 
ward  the  Reading  have  not  been  changed.  The  board 
of  directors  of  the  first  company  has  given  to  the 
Reading  receivers  formal  consent  to  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  lease  under  the  receivership,  and  the  po¬ 
sition  which  the  two  companies  have  occupied  in 
respect  to  each  other  duringthe  past  twelve  months 
is  confirmed. 

It  is  yet  too  early  to  determine  the  eflect  of  the 
change  in  the  status  of  the  Reading  company  on  the 
coal  trade.  The  coal  trade  just  now  is  quiet  and 
dull,  just  as  it  was  a  week  or  two  ago.  It  is  natural 
that  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  the  future 
should  prevail,  but  this  uncertainty  has  been  experi¬ 
enced  for  some  time.  The  demand  keeps  up  as 
usual.  Consumers  have  all  along  bought  coal  from 
hand  to  mouth,  purchasing  only  what  sufficed  for 
immediate  requirements  and  no  more.  Coal  is  not 
being  stocked  in  the  yards,  which  in  view  of  the 
high  prices  shows  common  sense,  but  nevertheless 
it  is  moving  freely  enough  on  account  of  the  excep¬ 
tionally  cold  weather,  and  there  has  been  no  cancel¬ 
lation  of  orders. 

Prices  have  undergone  no  change.  They  are  well 
maintained  and  we  hear  of  no  cutting  save,  per¬ 
haps,  for  coal  that  is  dirty  or  for  some  other  reason 
devoid  of  special  significance. 

Quotations  are : 

Broken.  »  Egg.  Stove.  Chestnut. 

Hard  White  Ash .  ¥1.10  ¥1.50  ¥4.75  ¥4.65 

Free  “  “  .  4.00  4.40  4.75  4.65 

Shamokin .  4.60  4.95  4.65 

Schuylkill  R.  A .  4.65  5.10  4.90 

Lorberry .  4.65  5.10  4.90 

Lykens  Valley .  5.10  5.65  6.15  5.25 

Spring  is  approaching,  when  the  normal  demand 
always  declines.  Soeculation  is  rife  as  to  the  re¬ 
duction  in  price  which  is  bound  to  be  made  as  an 
inducement  to  dealers  to  stock  up  coal  during  the 
slack  mouths.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  collieries 
have  been  enabled  to  continue  in  operation  at  a 
season  of  the  year  when  there  was  little  demand  for 
coal.  That  a  reduction  in  prices  must  be  made  is 
the  prevalent  opinipB, 
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Further  than  this  it  is  prema^'ure  to  say  how  dif¬ 
ferent  from  last  rear  ISttt  will  be.  The  railroads  do 
not  object  to  high  f re* jiht  rates ;  producers  are  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  continue  to  receive  hiirh  prices  for 
their  coal,  anfl  a  return  to  the  old  order  of  things 
when  agreements  to  restrict  the  production  for  the 
current  month  were  made  and  broken,  and  prices 
were  “fixed”  and  “cutting”  was  prevalent.  The 
best  way  for  the  consumer  is  not  to  entertain  hopes 
that  he  will  buy  coal  very  cheap  this  year  nor  yet  to 
fear  that  the  very  high  prices  of  ISiri  will  prevail  in 
l'<9;i.  Simply  await  developments  and  “lay  low.” 

The  coal  and  coke  tonnage  of  the  l^ennsylvania 
Hailroad  for  the  11  months  ending  November  ill), 
l'<92,  was  as  follows  in  tons  of  2.240  lbs.: 


Coal . 

Coke. 

•  Originating  on  Pennsvlvania  R.  R, 

lines . 

4.1K9.()S3 

Received  from  connecting  lines  . 

8,879..584 

39.’!.  430 

Total . 

20,379, (Jits 

4,.)8.'..I13 

Delivered  to  connecting  lines  or  re- 

sliipjied  by  water  . 

12,4ii.5.2.a5 

2,«)2.022 

For  consumption  at  local  points  on 

Pennsylvania  R.  R . 

7.914.403 

1.092.191 

Tonnage  of  coal  and  coke  moved  for  the  com 
pany’s  use  is  not  included  in  this  statement. 

Bitii  iiiluoiiii. 

The  shipments  of  soft  coal  continue  as  for  the 
past  two  weeks.  They  are  not  as  great  as  the  trade 
demands  and  it  is  only  bv  concentrating  shipments 
to  one  point  that  shippers  are  able  to  keep  their 
contracts.  Baltimore  is  now  open  and  Philadelphia 
is  beginning  to  show  signs  of  reviving,  although  no 
great  amount  is  being  shipped  from  either.  Freights 
are  lower,  as  follows  :  Philadelphi.a  to  Sound  ports. 
Sl.0.5;  to  Boston.  §l.l.o.  Baltimore.  Norfolk  and 
Newport  News,  10c.  above  Philadelphia  rates. 

Shippers  do  not  seem  much  inclined  to  make 
contracts  to  as  great  extent  fbr  next  year  as  they 
did  a  year  ago.  They  are  deterred  by  the  fear  that 
the  same  conditions  whicli  have  prevented  from 
carrying  out  their  contracts  fully  may  again  pre¬ 
vail.  No  stocks  are  accumulating. 

There  seems  to  be  ,a  feeling  in  the  trade  that  Ixdter 
prices  will  obtain  for  the  coming  year.  The  great 
projected  “  combination”  remains  in  “the  air  ”  and 
IS  no  nearer  materialization,  but  there  are  a  number 
of  small  “  combines”  in  various  districts  where  the 
shippers  have  united  for  the  purpose  of  doing  what 
all  “  combinations"  great  or  small  are  organized  to 
do.  This  and  the  fact  that  there  is  a  shortness  of 
of  coal  in  many  quarters  iiave  caused  a  firmer 
market,  and  the  fiemand,  owing  to  the  conditions  of 
the  season,  is  good. 

Notice  has  been  received  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  will,  on  April  1st.  ad vance  the  freight  rates 
on  soft  coal  between  the  mines  and  tidewater  25c. 
per  ton.  This  action  is  supposed  to  be  the  outcome 
of  a  combination  with  Heading  and  other  soft  coal 
carriers.  The  circular  rate  during  the  past  has  been 
§2  per  ton.  It  is  said  that  the  Reading  Railroad 
cut  freights,  compelling  competitors  to  establish  a 
2.5c.  rebate,  have  reduced  the  actual  rate  to  .?1.75. 
This  advance  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  restoration. 
The  tariff  on  April  1st  will  be  $2  per  ton  with  no  re 
bates. 

Bwsluii.  Feb.  23. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.! 

The  talk  of  the  hour  is  the  passing  of  the  Reading 
Railroad  Company  into  the  hands  of  receivers.  Coal 
dealers  here  have  confidence  in  President  McLeod, 
of  the  Reading,  and  think  that  the  receivers’  policy 
will  be  to  sell  coal  at  a  profit. 

As  for  trade,  at  present  it  is  good  and  w  ill  con 
tinue  so  for  the  next  month,  judging  from  present 
indications.  Prices  are  held  firm  by  the  companies 
and  are  apt  to  be  until  there  is  a  surplus  above 
ground.  This  is  not  expected  very  soon,  which  fact 
gives  the  trade  considerable  confidence  in  the 
market. 

We  quote,  f.  o.  b.  prices  net  New  York:  Stove, 
84.75;  egg,  84.40;  free  broken,  84;  chestnut,  84.65; 
Lykens  Valiev  (at  Philadelphia!  broken,  84.85;  egg, 
8.5.45;  stove,  8fi>  and  chestnut,  8.5. 

Bituminous  coal  is  still  scarce  and  firm.  Receipts 
are  freer  than  they  were,  yet  large  consumers  are 
quite  eager  for  supplies.  George’s  Creek  on  cars 
here  is  worth  84..50<ai84.fi5;  and  Clearfield  84.1.5. 

Freight  rates  remain  firm,  and  have  changed  but 
little.  They  are  :  From  New  York,  7.5fo90c:  from 
Philadelphia.  81. 25(0  81  40;  from  Baltimore,  81.2.5(b 
81.40;  from  Newport  News,  8L  Owing  to  the  dearth 
of  tonnage  at  Baltimore,  it  would  not  be  at  all  sur 
prising  to  see  rates  from  there  advance  at  any  time. 

As  to  be  expected,  some  few  retail  coal  dealers 
have  spoiled  the  fun  for  the  rest  by  cutting  prices. 
Some  of  these  cutters  would  not  be  satisfied  if  they 
had  the  earth.  They  were  getting  handsome  prices 
on  their  coal,  and  yet  they  wanted  their  neighliors’ 
customers.  The  cutting,  however,  worked  to  not 
only  their  own  detriment,  but,  sorry  to  say,  to  the 
rest  of  the  trade.  When  it  was  discovered,  the  re¬ 
tailers  held  a  meeting  and  put  down  prices  .50c.  per 
ton  on  all  grades  of  anthracite.  This  was  last  Mon¬ 
day.  And  oh  !  how  some  of  the  trade  have  regretted 
the  occurrence,  with  such  a  week  as  we  have  .just 
had.  Cold  and  blizzardy.  with  a  heavy  demand  for 
coal;  why,  they  could  have  easily  sold  large  quan¬ 
tities  at  old  prices  had  a  few  thickheads  in  the 
trade  used  common  sense. 

The  reduction,  however,  only  hurts  the  retailer 
and  on  the  whole  he  has  had  a  very  soft  thing  of  it 
8inc«  the  year  opened  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  and 


rich  public,  especially  the  former.  Retail  coal  deal¬ 
ers  at  times  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  some  one  else 
would  like  a  show  to  live  as  well  as  themselves. 
The  new  schedule  of  prices  which  went  into  effect 
Monday  are:  .'stove,  .8(i-5fi:  nut,  .8()..5(1;  egg,  .86. 25; 
furnace,  .86;  Franklin,  .87.75;  Lehigh  egg,  8(i.. 56;  Le¬ 
high  furnace,  86.25;  s:oft  coal,  8L25('»  .8.5,  Wharf 
prices  .5(lc.  per  ton  less. 

The  receipts  of  coal  at  the  port  of  Boston  for  the 
weekending  February  li^th.  were  2:i,66(i  tonsofanthra- 
ciet,  and  17,646  tons  bituminous  against  116,142  tons 
of  anthracite  and  18, 175  tons  of  bituminous  for  tbe 
corresponding  week  last  year.  Since  .lanuary  1st  th 
receipts  htve  been  1:13,466  tons  of  anthracite  and 
68,352  tons  of  bituminous  against  165.358  tons  of  an¬ 
thracite,  and  76,716  tons  bituminous  for  the  corres¬ 
ponding  time  last  year. 

Biilliilo.  Feb.  10. 

(From  our  Special  Correspomlcnl.l 

We  have  enjoveil  a  renewal  of  winter  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  to  the  extent  of  severe  cold, 
sharji  winds,  a  26  hour  blizz‘>ril  with  a  16  mile  ,‘in 
hour  gait,  railroa<l  I  rallic  badi  V  obstructi'il  and  pe- 
destrianism  at  a  discount,  during  several  days  past. 
The  iiersons  who  h.ave  reallv  enjoyed  the  weather 
were  the  coal  dealers  and  the  gas  fuel  companies. 
Anthracite  coal  is  active  ami  prices  are  unchanged. 

Bituminous  coal  is  in  good  reipiest  and  steadier 
in  consequence  of  tin'  severe  weather  which  has 
slightly  decreased  the  number  of  cars  arriving,  and 
dealers  will  not  make  any  concession. 

Reports  from  iiointsof  ilistribution  around  Buffalo 
indicate  good  business  and  tlejileted  stocks.  Dealers 
admit  that  they  have  done  a  larger  trade  this  winter 
than  has  been  the  case  for  years  past,  and  at  satis¬ 
factory  figures  so  far  as  protits  are  conci'rned. 

Bituminous  coal  is  selling  in  Buffalo  from  -81. .50  to 
8'2.35  |)er  2,660  lbs.  in  car  lots  to  ^•onsulners  on  track; 
ranging  from  slack  to  screened  luiin). 

Indications  point  that  in  the  near  future  the 
trolley  system  will  be  ailopted  for  transportation 
purposes  on  the  Krie  f'anal. 

The  Gataract  ('anal  ronstruction  Company  and 
the  Hydraulic  Canal  (’ompanv,  of  Niagara  Falls, 
will  unite  in  developing  tbe  jiower  of  the  falls  for 
electric  and  he.ating  purtiosc's. 

The  Queen  City  Gas  Conniany,  with  a  capital  of 
.8-5(),rKI0,  has  been  org.inize'l  to  iirinufactiire  and  sup¬ 
ply  gas  for  lighting  the  streets  ;ind  buildings  of  our 
city. 

The  New  York,  Oiit.-irio &  Western  Railroad  CoinJ 
p  iny  has  bought  the  R''ading  Coal  ( ’o'upany’s  tres 
tleatKast  Buff ilo  for  their  local  trade,  under  the 
management  of  sales-agent  R.  IL  .McWilliams. 

The  excitement  jimoiig  our  coal  men  and  citizens 
relative  tothe  Reading  Company’s  t  roubles  still  con¬ 
tinues. 

Chicago.  Fch.  23. 

(From  our  .Special  ('crre.'-poiiiicnt.l 

The  sensation  of  the  week  in  Chicago  as  well 
as  in  New  York  has  been  the  .‘ippoinment  of  re¬ 
ceivers  for  the  Reading  system.  The  larger  shipiiers 
and  coal  dealers  of  Chicago  do  not  think  that  that 
fact  will  have  any  effect  on  the  anthracite  coal 
trace  this  season,  «‘ither  as  regards  price  or  sales. 
The  feeling  here  from  the  liist  startling  news 
received  has  been  that  it  would  be  a  good  tiling  for 
the  anthracite  interests,  ;is  utnler  the  new  ri'^gime, 
or  receivership,  the  stability  of  the  jirice  of  coal 
would  be  assured,  and  the  pros])ect  that  the  Reading 
will  now  be  enabled  to  i old  its  own  as  against 
the  other  members  of  the  late  combination.  Many 
jobbers  and  dealers  are  in  hopes  that  the  situation 
will  remain  unchanged,  as  they  realize  that  the 
past  season  has  been  one  of  steady  maintenance  of 
prices  which  has  put  ;i  stop  to  the  ruinous  competi¬ 
tion  so  prevalent  in  former  years.  They  .argue  that 
a  firm  market  such  as  has  continued  during  the 
past  si.x  or  eight  months  has  been  a  benefit  to  the 
entire  trade  ;  but  there  are  others  who  differ.  Care¬ 
ful  estimates  have  been  made  of  the  amount  of 
coal  in  stock  here,  and  .at  the  outside  there 
is  not  to  exceed  2ri6.(Kl6  tons  on  dock  and  in 
shipping  yards.  An  .average  month’s  supply  during 
the  winter  or  cold  months  is  :t66,IKKt  tons  a'  month, 
so  that  there  is  now  b.arely  thirty  days’  supply.  In 
this  connection  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  all 
rail  coal  is  coming  forw.ard  fairly  well,  so  there  will 
probably  be  sutlicient  to  take  care  of  .all  business 
between  now  and  the  end  of  the  season,  or  until  the 
opening  of  navigation,  all  jiroviding  the  railroads 
handle  the  coal  promptly.  Wholesale  trade  is  in 
good  shape,  orders,  though  simill.  are  fretpient.  .and 
as  March  is  always  a  good  coal  selling  month,  ship¬ 
pers  look  for  a  steady  trade  for  some  time.  Retail 
trade  is  active  and  the  cohl  weather  creates  a  steady 
demand  from  the  smaller  consumers. 

Bituminous  co.al  of  all  kitids  I'ontinucs  scarce, 
though  there  is  no  absolute,  stringency.  The  r.ail- 
roads  .seem  utterly  unable  to  recover  from  the  con¬ 
dition  of  aflairs  forced  upon  them  by  the  blockades 
of  .lanuary  and  early  this  month.  From  all  <|uar- 
ters  we  hear  the  call  for  empty  cars  from  mines, 
wliich  are  either  sidetracked  or  temporarily  lost 
sight  of.  Delayed  shipments  en  route  are  also  caus¬ 
ing  serious  annoyance,  and  confiscation  of  coal  by 
carrying  roads  is  nearly  as  common  as  it  was  hast 
month.  The  threatened  switchmen’s  strike  on  all 
roads  centering  heretiiakes  rather  .a  gloomy  outlook 
for  a  satisfactory  transaction  of  business  in  a  whole¬ 
sale  way,  owing  to  scarcity  of  cars.  The  heavy 
snowstorm  of  last  week  has  further  hampered  the 
roads,  so  that  they  are  at  pre.sent  unable  to  move 
car  coal  or  empties  with  any  degree  of  promptness, 
hence  the  supply  continues  of  the  hand-to-mouth 


character  such  as  has  been  noticeable  for  the  past 
sixty  days.  All  coal  is  fetching  full  circular,  and 
some  kinds  of  high  steam  grades  command  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  from  10c.  to  2.5c.  per  toti  on  track. 

Coke  is  more  active  .and  supply  is  better  than  it 
has  been  and  shipments  are  becoming  more  regular. 

Quotiitions  are:  .84. ()5  furnace;  85.05  foundry, 
crushed;  .85.40  Connellsville:  West  A  irginia:  83.60, 
furnace,  .84.10  foundry;  New  River  foundry,  8t-65; 
W.alston:  .84.65  furnace,  .85  foundrv. 

Circular  prices  are  at  the  following  rates  ;  Lehigh 
lump,  86..5(i:  l.arge  egg,  85  85  ;  sm,all  egg.  range  and 
chestnut.  .86.10.  Retail  prices  per  ton  are :  T.argc 
egg,  .87.25 :  small  egg,  range  .and  chestnut.  .87.2,5. 

Brices  of  bituminous  per  ton  of  2,006  lbs.,  f.  o.  b. 
Chicago,  are:  Pittsburg,  .83.46;  Hocking  Valiev, 
.83  10;  Youghioghenv.  .83.25;  Illinois  block.  82; 
Brazil  block.  82.60(«  .82.75. 

fiitMliiirg.  Feb.  23. 

I  From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

<'«aL— Tbe  situation  is  practically  unchanged. 
Tbe  strike  still  goes  on.  The  miners  say  no  men 
shall  work  the  mines  but  themselves.  We  had  a 
good  boating  stage  most  of  the  time  since  the  first 
of  the  ^ear:  the  entire  shiimient  hy  water  was 
3,28,8.066  hushi'Is,  most  of  whicli  was  mined  last 
year,  ('oal  shipments  for  .Taniiarv  and  February, 
1862,  reached  13.1K)8,(¥)6  bushels.  Pittshurg  coal  is 
no  longer  king.  The  tj.  &  C.  r.ailroad  is  run¬ 
ning  anv  (jiiaiititv  of  excellent  coal  into 
Cinciiiiiati  and  I.oiiisvillc,  and  the  new  mines 
recently  opened  up  in  Kentucky  are  sup¬ 
plying  Louisville  and  other  Soutliern  points 
with  a  very  fair  (piality  of  coal.  It  is  only  a  (pies- 
tioii  of  time  when  the  Pittshurg  shipiiers  will  have 
to  (piit  business  in  this  direction;  tbe  market  for 
tlieir  coal  is  being  taken  away  from  them.  The  coal 
operators  have  deciflcd  to  send  :i66  barges  to  tlie 
Kanawha  to  be  loaded  .at  once.  The  spring  coal 
shipment  has  been  a  large  failure  as  tbe  figures 
noted  above  show  ample  evidetiee.  The  coal  men 
must  find  employment  for  their  steamboats  and 
barges,  if  not  here  at  some  other  jilace. 

Connellsville  Coki*. — The  trade  during  the  week 
sliows  a  slight  imiiroveinent  over  the  preceding  one. 
Tbe  increase  in  jiroductioii  was  slight,  but  the  sbi|) 
incuts  were  tlie  largest  of  tbe  yi'ar.  'I'his  indicates 
that  the  car  supply  is  improving.  The  operators 
will  make  an  ellort  toclear  their  yards  of  stock  coke 
before  raising  tbe  price  to  tbe  old  figures.  Nearly 
every  yard  in  the*  region  is  piled  wit  b  stock  coke, 
anil  to  get  rid  of  it  and  load  their  regular 
weekly  production  will  re(|iiire  a  good  supply 
of  ears.  'I'be  demand  for  foundry  coke  at  present 
is  brisk.  The  ertisbed  eoke  trade  did  not  fall  off  any 
after  last  moiilb’s  seven*  weather.  Tbe  H.  C.  ]‘’rick 
flompany  is  behind  with  its  orders  and  lias  both  of 
its  erusbers  at  Redstone  and  Standard  running  six 
davs  a  week.  Our  report  shows  i:i,i:46  ovens  in  blast 
and  4,166  idle,  with  an  estimated  jirodiietioii  of  13L_ 
486  tons,  distributed  as  follows  :  To  Pittsburg.  1,87.5 
cars;  west  of  Pittsburg.  3.470  cars:  east  of  Pitts- 
Inirg,  1..565  c.ars  ;  total.  6,616  ears.  Pittsburg  sliip- 
ments  increaseil  4(1  cars;  K.asicrti  sliipmeiits  in 
creased.'^;  Western  shijuuents,  124  cars;  total,  252 
cars. _ 


CHEMICALS  AND  MINERALS. 

Nkw  A'ouk,  Friday  Flvening,  Feb.  24. 

lleuvv  ('bemicHls. — There  has  been  absolutely  no 
change  in  tbe  conditions  prevailing  in  the  heavy 
ebemica!  market  as  outlined  in  oiir  last  week’.s  re¬ 
port.  Generally  speaking  the  market,  continues 
quiet  and  devoid  of  features  of  intrinsic  interest. 
Caustic  sod.a  is  scarce  and  tbe  demand  is  rather 
in  excess  of  the  spot  supply.  Carbonated  .soda 
ash  also  continues  limited  as  to  stocks  on  tbe 
spot,  especially  48',;^.  Alkali  is  (jniet.  Hleacli 
ing  powder  is  firm  ;  there  are  rumors  of  an 
advance  abroad.  Prices  show  little  or  no  cluviip,' 
from  last  week.  We  (jiiote  :  (’austic  soda.  60';„. 
2  b.o'e  3-16C.  ;  70';^;:.  2’70r(i  2-86c.:  74"^  2-72>.<rfl’ 2  82'.^c.  ; 
76  /,2'86trt  2'!K)c.  Carbonated  soda  ash,  48'2.  l’40(o;l'(K)c.; 
.58“/,  p:i.5(e  l'40c.  Alkali,  48%,  PffafffHAOc.  ;  58%,  l-20(fl 
I'.’lOc..  according  to  package.  Sal  soda.  Knglisli.  on 
the  spot.  l'0.5r(7/P16c.;  American,  !K)to6.5c.;  bleaching 
powder,  2':i7'  /((c2'62,'  /c. 

.\eids. — What  was  said  in  this  column  last  week 
aneiit  the  acid  market  is  as  pertinent  to-day  as  it 
was  then,  for  no  change  has  taken  place,  and  the 
same  conditions  prevail.  Manufacturers  are  bu  sy 
on  their  contracts,  and  the  jobbing  demand  con¬ 
tinues  about  the  .same.  There  is  no  change  in  price.s, 
and  we  quote:  Acid,  per  106  lbs.  in  New  Y'ork 
and  vicinity,  in  lots  of  50  carboys  or  more  :  Acetic, 
■81 /l.Ttb  82.2.5,  according  to  quaiity;  muriatic,  18' 
60c.r«  8L10;  ’20*,  8iro:8L25:  22*,  81.2.5(a:8L.50;  nitric, 
40’,  84  :  42°.  84. .oOt" -84.75;  sulphuric,  66c.f«r'8L16; 
mixed  acids,  according  to  mixture;  oxalic  .86.15(0^ 
86.-V).  Blue  vitriol  is  quoted  all  the  way  from 
to  83.75;  glycerine  for  nitro-glyceriiie, 
according  to  quality  and  quantity. 

Brimstone — The  brimstone  market  is  quiet.  Quo¬ 
tations  are  as  follows  :  Best  unmixed  seconds,  on 
the  spot,  8‘2*1..56 :  to  arrive,  April-May  shipments, 
8 16.7.5('c  $2(1.25.  Best  seconds,  7.5c.  lower. 

Fertilizing  Chemicals.— The  good  demand  for  tlie 
various  fertilizers  wliieli  we  reported  in  our  last 
issue  continues,  and  it  has  caused  an  advance  in  the 
ammoiiiates  by  increasing  the  scarcity  of  available 
supplies,  which  already  existed.  Bot’n  here  and  in 
West  dealers  complain  of  the  stringency.  During 
the  week  under  review  many  sales  have  taken  place 
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at  the  advanced  prices.  Our  quotations  this  week 
are  as  follows  I  Sulphate  of  ammonia,  on  the  spot 
for  bone  goods  and  forgas 

liquor.  Dried  blood,  S5Jl.ll)  per  unit  for  high 

grade  and  $:i(<^Si'J1.0o  for  low  grade;  acidulated  tish 
scrap,  no  stocks  on  hand;  dried  scrap  is  scarce  and 
is  quoted  at  ^Jll  f.  o.  b.  tish  factory.  Azotirie,  $i.!K) 
^$:i.  Tankage,  high  grade,  low  grade, 

$2l)r<i^:il.  Hone  tankage,  $23..50('g;$24;  bone  meal, 
¥2:ifaSi2.5. 

Phosphate  Hock-  There  is  nothing  of  interest 
to  report  of  the  phosphate  market  this  week.  Quo¬ 
tations  are  unchanged  :  $4.75  for  5.5%  rock,  free 
alongside  at  Charleston. 

The  shipments  of  phosphates  from  Florida  during 
18!)2  were  as  follows  ;  Hard  rock  to  domestic  ports 
il,.520  long  tons,  to  foreign  ports  l()8,84:i,  making  a 
total  of  18(I,:i(i:i  long  tons.  Shipments  of  pebble  phos¬ 
phates  were  to  domestic  ports  (Kl.JUKi  tons,  to  foreign 
ports  44,122,  making  a  total  of  107,4.58  long  tons. 

Comparative  yearly  shipments  of  Florida  phos¬ 
phates  from  .January  1st,  1889,  to  December  Jllst, 


1892  :  1889,  7,600  tong  ;  1890,  56,600  ;  1891, 180,400  tons; 
1892,  287,821  tons.  The  shipments  during  .January, 
1898,  were  6,498  tons  as  compared  with  5,867  tons 
for  the  same  month  of  1892. 

Mr.  Paul  C.  Trenholm.  the  well  known  broker 
of  Charle.ston,  S.  C.,  writes  us  as  follows:  “The 
shipments  of  fertilizers  have  been  quite  large  so  far 
this  season,  being  108,679  tons  from  September  1st, 
1892,  to  .January  81st,  189:1,  against  67. 0:i5  for  the 
same  period  of  the  previous  season.  Shipments  are 
being  kept  up  quite  lively. 

The  shipments  of  phosphate  rock  from  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.  C.,  during  the  mouth  of  .January,  1892,  were 
as  follows  :  Crude,  9,116;  ground,  718  tons. 

The  price  of  double  manure  salts  as  fixed  by  the 
syndicate  is  as  follows;  New  York  and  Boston,  $1.12; 
Philadelphia,  $1.14)^  ;  Charle.ston  and  Savannah, 
$1.17  cwt.  basis,  48(0  .50%  in  .50  ton  lots  on  foreign 
weights  and  analyses.  Sulphate  of  potash,  fK)%-96%, 
basis,  90%:  New  Itork  and  Boston,  $2.07  ;  Philadel¬ 
phia,  $2.09J<j  ;  Charleston  and  Savannah,  $2.12  ; 
sulphate  of  potash,  96-99%,  basis  90%,  is  4%  higher. 


Muriate  of  Potash.— During  the  week,  arrivals  of 
muriate  aggregated  100  tons.  Two  steamers  are 
overdue,  and  in  consec^uence  there  are  no  goods  on 
the  spot  to  speak  of.  Sales  of  75  tons  in  a  Jobbing 
way  at  regular  prices  are  reported.  Holders  are 
asking  a  small  advance  at  the  moment  for  stocks 
on  the  spot.  Prices  for  1893  are  as  follows;  New 
York  or  Boston  $1.78;  Philadelphia,  $1.80>.f;  South¬ 
ern  ports,  $1.8:1. 

Kainit. — This  market  is  very  quiet.  There  were 
no  arrivals  during  the  week.  The  prices  for  Septem¬ 
ber,  October,  November,  December  shipments  have 
been  advanced  by  2.5c.  Quotations  for  shipments 
previous  to  September  are  as  follows  :  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Boston,  .$8.75  for  foreign  invoice 
weight  and  test,  and  $9  for  actual  weight;  Charles¬ 
ton,  Savannah  and  Wilmington,  $9..t0  for  invoice 
w  eight  and  test,  and  $9.75  for  actual  weight. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. — There  is  not  much  activity  in 
this  market.  Prices  are  lower,  and  we  quote  this 
week  :  On  the  spot,  $2.25(0  $2.:K).  To  arrive,  $1.70to 
$2.1.5,  according  to  position. 


CURRENT  PRICES. 

These  euetatlons  are  for  wholesale  lots 
in  New  York  unless  otherwise  specified. 

Acid— Acetic,  chem.  pure . 16i<t.l7 

Cemmercial,  in  bbis.  and  cbys.. .015(oi.017 

Carbonic,  liquefied,  ^  lb . 18o<.25 

Ohremic,  chem.  pure,  $  tb  . 1.00 

for  batteries . 40 

Hydrobromic,  dilute,  U.  S.  P . 25 

Hydrocyanic,  U.  S.  P . 45 

Hydrofluoric . 20 

Alcohol— 95K,  ¥  gaU . $2.30@$2.40 

Absolute . 

Ammoniated . $2.80 

Alum — Lump,  $  cwt .  $1.754<$1.80 

Ground,  IP  cwt . ^1.85(a$1.90 

Powdered,  IP  tb . 04!4@.05 

Lump  $  ton,  Liverpool .  £5 

Alumlnam  Chloride— Pure,  IP  lb.fl.25 

Amalgamating  solution,  IP  Ib . 60 

Sulphate,  %)  cwt . $1.90(it$2.50 

Ammonia— Sul.,in  bbl.lots,  IP  Ib.024^'t.03 
Cbrbonate,  il*  Ib.,  English  and  German. 

.075^.079i 

Muriate,  white,  in  bbIs.,  IP  lb . 0814 

Aqua  Ammonia— (in  cbys)18*’lPtb.03^.04 
»•,  IP  tb . 04C(f.06 

ae*.  IP  tb . ostrt  .ia*^ 

Antimony— Oxymur,  V  Ib . 0i(<t.06 

R««ulusJP  tt. . 10@.liJ6 

Aniol*~H^.  powdered,  ^  lb . IS 

Aswenlc— White,  powdered  IP  tb.(B(|t.03J4 

Red*  ft. . 065@.07 

YeUow,... . 08@.09 

White  at  Plymoidtk,  IP  ton . £12  2  6 

Aabeatoa— Canadian,  IP  ton . f50(<ef300 

ItallainJP  ion,  o.  1  f .  L’pool _ £18(<<£60 

Aahea— Pot,  Isb  sorts,  V  lb . 4.75<^5 

Pearl .  06(^.0614 

Asphaltum—  . 

Prime  Cuban,  ^  ft. . (M@.05 

Hard  Cuban,  »  ton . f28,00(ff $.30.00 

Trinidad,  refined,  V  ton. .  .|30.(KiCa$3.5.00 

Egyptian  and  Syrian,  IP  Ib . 05idr.07)4 

Ct^ornlan.  at  mine,  tontl2.(li0(!'$26.00 
at  San  Francisco, IP  ton,$15,00(<r$2i).00 

Barlnm— Carbonate,  piu-e,  ^  ft. . 45 

Carbonate,  commercial,  IP  Ib . 05@.10 

Chlorate,  crystal.  IP  lb . 75 

Chloride,  commercial,  $  ft. . 05@.10 

pure,  IP  ft. . 16 

Iodide,  IP  02 . 40 

Nitrate. IP  ft. . 06VifS.07!4 

Sulph.,Am.prime  white, ^  ton$l7.50.a$l9 

Sulph., foreign, fioa  ted,  VtOD . $21(ai23 

Sulph.,  offcolor,  IP  ton . $11.5(^114.00 

Qarn.,  lump,  f.  o.  b.  L’pool,  IP  ton . £6 

No.l.Casks,  Runcorn,  “  “  ..  £4  10  0 
No.  2,  bags.  Raneorn,  “  “  £3  15  0 

Bauxite-^  ton . $10.00 

Bichromate  of  Potash— Scotch, 

IP  ft. . U@.12 

American,  IP  ft. . Il(d.l2 

Blchronutte  of  Sk>da— IP  ft...  .OOl4'<r.iO 
Borax— Refined,  $  ft..,  in  car  lot8.08ca.0it 

San  Francisco . (i8@.0814 

Concentrated,  in  ear  lots . 07)4(a.08 

Refined,  Liverpool  V  ton....  £2 

Bromine— IP  Ib . 15@0.2 

Cadmium  minion—^  lb . $2.00 

Cadmium  Iodide— ¥  lb . $5.50 

Chalk— V  ton  . fl.40ca$1.75 

Precipitated,  ft. . OSia.OO 

China  Clay— English,  ¥  ton.. |13ca$18.00 

I)ome8tic,jP  ton . t^$ll 

Chlorine  Water— IP  Ib . 10 

Chrome  Vellow- IPtb . 10<a.26 

Chrome  Iron  Ore— ¥  ton,  San 

Francisco . $10.00 

Chromalum— Pure.  lb . 40 

Commercial,  IP  lb . 12 

Cobalt— Oxide,  IP  ft. . $1.90(a$2.C0 

Copper— Sulph.  English  WkB.ton£20(a' £21 
■^triol  (blue),  ordinary,  lb.  03|^@.0:  Vi 

“  “  extra . 04Vi 

Nitrate  IP  lb .  .40 

Copperas— ComBK  n,  ^‘  Voo  ibs.  .^a$l.00 

Best,  ¥  100  lbs . $1.35(<r$1.50 

Liverpool,  4P  ton,  in  casks _ £2(ct£‘2  10s. 

Corundnm- Powdered,  IP  ft...  .04Vi<a.09 

Flour,  IP  lb . 03 

Cryolite— Powdered,  IP  ft..,  bbl.  lots.  .07 

Bmery— Grain,  IP  Ib.  (¥  kg.) . 04Vi@.05 

Flour,  IP  lb . 02Vica.l0 

Bpsom  Salt— $  Ib . 01@.01Vi 

Feldspar— Ground,  V  ten..$6.00((r$10.00 

Crude . $2.00«t$3  00 

Flu  orspar— Powdrd.No.l,^  ton.$2fl(a$,30 

Lump,  at  mine . $6c!'|8 

French  Chalk— 

Fn tier’s  Barth— Lnron.  IP  ton,  kl6®$20 
(itlanber’s  Salt— in  bbis.,  V  Ib...01@.01V4 

Glasa— Ground,  ^  lb . 10 

Gold— Chloride,  pure.crystals,¥ 02.  $12.00 
•  pure,  15gr..c.v.,.lPdo2.  $5.40 
liquid,  15  gr.,  g. 

•.V.,  lPd02 .  $5.50 


Chloride  and  sodium,  $  02  .  $6.00 

15  gr.,c.v.,lP  d02.  $2.88 

Oxide,  IP  02 . $27.25 

Gypsum— Calcined,  ¥  bbl...  $1.25<a$l.d0 

Land  Plaster . 

Iodine— Resublimed . $3.30@$3  35 

Iridium— Oxide  4*  lb .  $90 

Iron— Nitrate,  40?,  ^  lb . Olia.OlVi 

47».  «tb . 02<d.0^ 

Kaolin— See  China  Clay. 

Kleserlte— $  ton . $9@$10 

Lead— Red,  American,^  lb  ... 06^01. 07Vi 
White,  American,  in  oil,  ^  Ib.  .<>^@.0714 
White,  English,  ^  Ib..  in  oil..  .08Vi@.089i 

Acetate,  or  sugar  of,  white . 06(a.06Vs 

Granulated . 

Nitrate . 090.10 

lilme  Acetate — Am.  Brown . 900.95 

■*  Gray. $1.75011.87 

liltharge— Powdered,  #^lb..  . 06940. 07Vi 

English  fiake,  IP  Ib . 090.09^ 

JTlagnesite— Crude,  ^  ton  of  1,015 

kilos . $14.75 

Calcined,  IP  ton  of  2,240  lbs . $22.00 

Brick,  ¥  ton  of  2,240  lbs . $47.50 

manganese— Ore,  per  unit . ^a.28 

Oxide,  ground,  V  lb . 02V4O.06V4 

mercuric  Chloride— (Corrosive 

W  n, . 620.64 

Powdered.  IP  lb . . .  •  50 

marble  JUnst— 4P  bbl .  $1.25 

metallic  Faint— Brown  ¥  ton.  $20(a$25 

Red . $200$2t 

mineral  Wool— Ordinary  slag...  .01V4 

Ordinary  rock .  .  .02V6 

Ground,  IP  ton . 

mica— In  sheets  according  to  size. 

1st  quality,  IP  Ib . 2:^$6.0* 

Naphtha— Black . 

Nitre  Cake— ^  ton .  $10.(K 

Ochre— Rochelle,  V  lb . $1.10ai$1.50 

Washed  NatOxf’rd,Lump,^lb.06V4@.069i 
Washed  Nat  Oxf’rd, Powder, #Ib.07@.07Vt 

Golden,  ^  Ib . 03@.05 

Domestic,  ¥  ton .  $12@$20 

01Is<  mineral- 

cylinder,  light  filtered,  IP  gal...  .14@.16 

Dark  filtered,  ¥  gal . 10(9.13 

Extra  cold  test,  ¥  gal.  .20(9.24 
Dark  steam  refined,¥gal.C9(a.l? 

Phosphorns— $  Ib . 51#.. 55 

Precip*.  red,  ^  ft... .  82@.85 

white,  ®ft . 85(9.90 

Platinic  Chloride  — $  oz .  $7 

Flumuago— Ceylon,  ¥  ft . ()4@.06 

American,  ft . 0^.07 

Potasslnm— Cyanide,  ^  lb.,  C.  P.  .70 

671.  «  ft . 45 

fused . 40 

Bromide,  domestic,  V  lb . 35@.28 

Chlorate,  English,  IP  lb . 14#. 15 

Chlorate,  powdered,  English,  V  ft.. 

.14V4@.15VI 

Cubonate,  ([P  lb.,  by  casks,  821 .04V4#.05 

Caustic,  lb„  pure  slick . 0^.06V4 

Iodide,  IP  ft . $2.58(9$2.80 

Nitrate,  refined,  ¥  lb . di^.Ob 

Bichromate,  %i  lb . 10@.11V4 

Yellow  Prussiate,  V  ft .  .23 

Red  Prussiate,  V  ft . 42(9. 4t 

Pnmlce  Stone— Select  lump8,Ib03V4#.lS 

Original  cks.,  JP  ft . 01Vi(9.02 

Powdered,  pure.  JP  ft . 01V4(9.0194 

Pyrites- Non-cupreous,  p.  units.  .12#. U 

Quartz- Ground.  W  ton . $6.00(9$10.0i 

Kotten  Stone.Powdered.i^  ft.03V4#.0^ 

Lump.  IP  ft . 06#. 07 

Original  cks,  IP  ft . 04V4@.05Vi 

Rubbing  stone,  $  ft  . 03V4#.04 

Sal  Ammoniac— lump.in  bbls.,V  ft.80Vl 
Salt— Liverpool,  ground,  ^  sack .. .  .701 

Domestic,  fine,  ton . $7(9$7.£ 

Common,  fine,  IP  ton . $4.50#ii 

Turk’s  Island,  JP  bush . 26(9. S 

Salt  Cake— ^  ton . $10.0  (^$15.00 

Saltpetei^Crude,  #  ft . (^m#.04 

Soapstone— Ground,  ton .  $^9$ 

BlobK  and  slab  according  to  size. 

Sodium— Ptussiate,  IP  ft . 22#. 24 

Phosphate,  ft . 04@.05 

Stannate,  ¥  ft . 06#. 12 

Tungstate,  JP  ft . 

Hyposulphite,  (|P  ft.,  in  casks.  .0235@.024i 

Strontium— Nitrate,  ¥Tb . 0894@.09 

Sulphur— RoH,  ¥  ft . 02V^ 

Flour.  W  ft.  . 0296 

Svlvlnlt,  27@35I,  S.O.P.,psr  unit . 40 

’Talc— Ground  French,  V  ft _ 01V4@.01V4 

American  No.  1,  $  ft . 01Vfi(i.01Vi 

American  No.  2 .  .006 

Terra  Alba— Frencb,  IP  ft . 65#. 80 

English.  IP  ft . 6S#.80 

Arasrtcan,  No.  1,  IP  ft . 60@.70 

American,  No.  2, 1^  ft . 45#.M 

Tin— Crystals,  in  kegs  or  bbis . 14@.lt 

feathered  or  flossed.  .SC 
Muriate,  single . 07@.06 


Double  or  strong,  54°  B . 1C@.U 

Oxy mur,  or  nitro .  .IS 

Vermilion— Imp.  English,^  ft.  *85#. 90 

Am.  quicksilver,  bulk . 57  @.C 

Am.  quicksilver,  bags . 58  #  .61. 

Chinese . 85  @$l  .0C 

Trieste . 90  (S  .96 

American . 11V4@  -12 

Zinc  White— Am.,  Dry.  V  ft  .'04V4#  Of 

Antwerp,  Red  Seal,  V  ft . 0696#. 07 

Paris,  Ited  Seal.  ¥  ft . 0^@.08 

Muriate  solution . 06 

Sulnhate  crystals,  in  hhls.,  IP  ft.  .039i 
THE  BAKER  filETALS. 

Alnmlnum- $  lb . 50@.6i 

Aritenlc— (Metallic),  per  Ib . 4( 

Barium— (Metallic),  per  gram _ 14.01 

Blamath— (Metallic),  per  lb .  $2.25 

Cadmium- (Metallic),  per  lb . $1.0(‘ 

Calcium— (Metallic),  per  gp-am _ $10.0C 

Cerlam—(Metallic),  per  gram . $7.5( 

Chromium— (Metallic),  per  gram.  fl.Ol 

Cobalt— (Metallic),  per  lb . |6.0( 

Dldymlum- (Metallic),  per  gram.  fe.Ol 

Erbium— (Metallic),  per  gram . $7.5( 

Gallium— kMetallicj.  per  gram.. .$140.00 
Glnclnnm— (Metallic),  per  gram..  $12.  OC 

indium— (Metallic),  per  gram .  $9.0( 

Iridium— (Fusedi,  per  oz . $12. 0( 

Lanthannm- (Metallic),  per  gr..$10.0C 

Lltlilnm- (Metallic),  per  gram _ $10.0( 

Hagiicnlum- (Powdered),  per  lb.  $4.01 

Haugauese— (Metallic),  per  lb . $1.10 

Chem.  pure,  per  oz.$10.0( 
nolybdennm— (Metallic),  per  gm  .SC 
Niobium— (Metallic),  ger  gram...  $5.0( 

Ocimlum— (Metallic),  per  oz . $65. 0( 

Palladium— (Metaiiic),  per  oz....$35.0( 

Platinum— (PlatO.per  02 .  $11.00 

PotaHSlum— (Metallic),  per  lb.....$28.0( 
Rhodium— (Metallic),  per  gram..  S5.0( 
Kutbenlnm— (Metallic),  per  gm..  $5.5C 
Rubidium- (Metallic),  per  gram.  $2.0( 

Selenium— (Metallic),  per  02 . $1.8( 

Sodium— (Metallic),  per  lb . 5C@.76 

Strontium— (Metallic),  per  gm . 6( 

'rantallum~(Metallic),  per  gram.  $9.0( 

Telnrlum— (Metallic),  per  lb . $5.0t 

’Thallium- (Metallic),  per  g^am..  .20 
Titanium— (Metallic),  per  gram..  $2.20 
Thorium— (Metaiiic),  per  g:ram...$17.00 

TnugMten— (Metallic),  per  lb . 8C 

Cranium— (Oxide),  per  lb . $5.00 

Metallic,  per  gm . 20 

Vanadium — (Metallic),  per  gpn...|22.0C 

Yttrium— (Metallii.),  per  gram _ $9.m 

Zirconium— iMetslilnLoer  M  JIM.n 


STOCK  in  ARKET  QUO  TATIONS 
Aspen,  Colo.  Feb.  18. 


Name  of  Stock. 

Bid, 

Asked. 

Argentum  Juniata . 

.  $».a5 

$0.66 

Aspen  Contact . 

...  i.to 

1.10 

Aspen  Deep  Mining . 

..  .10 

.11 

Best  Friend . 

..  .10 

.12 

Bi-Metallic . 

..  .12 

.11 

Bushwacker . 

..  .20 

.23 

Delia  S.  . 

.  1.90 

2.00 

Gold  Valley  Placer . 

.15 

Little  Annie . 

..  .07 

.10 

Mollie  Gibson . 

7.95 

8.00 

Pontiac . 

.  .10 

.12 

Smuggler . 

.  16  ,50 

17.00 

St.  Joe  &  Mineral  Farm  . 

.  .11 

.13 

U.  S.  Paymaster . 

.20 

Colorado  bprlnga,  Colo.  ] 

Feb. 18. 

Bid. 

Asked. 

Anaconda  Gold . 

.42 

45 

Calumet . 

.05V6 

.06 

Cleopatra . 

.  .10 

.20 

Fanny  Rawlins . 

.13 

.16 

Gold  &  Globe . 

.07)4 

Gold  King . 

.  .26 

IsabellcV  . 

.16V4 

Jack  Pot . 

.  .02 

.<-2 

Jett'  Davis . 

.02 

.04 

Lemhi . 

1.25 

.Manitou  Park  . 

.io 

Matoa . 

.07 

.10 

Ophir . 

.  10)4 

.12 

Orphan  Bell . 

.  .06Vy 

.07 

Fearce-Jensen  Reduct  nCo.  .08 

.10 

Pharmacist . 

..  .27 

.28 

Summit  M.  &  M . 

. .  .25 

.26 

Work  . 

08)4 

.09 

World . 04 


.05 


Klco,  Colo.  Feb.  18. 

Atlantic  Cable  Cons.  M.  Co . $0  25 

Atlantic  Cable  guaranteed . 70 

Eeterprise  Mining  Co .  3  50 

Iron  Dollar  Silver  Mines  Co . 25 

Southern  Cons,  ’freasury  Stock. . 25 

Uncle  Ned  Co . 30 


Denver. 

Prices  and  sales  for  tlie  week  ending 
February  18th,  1893: 

High.  Low.  Sales. 

Anaconda . $0.1214  $0  :36  11.400 

Amity . 0194  .01)4  l.UOO 

Bangkok-Cora  Belle  .02V4  02V4  2,200 

Brownlow . . 03  .  0214  :t,700 

Clay  Co . 0194  .0114  .5,?.()0 

Diamond  B . 01 V4  .C!V4  2,600 

Gettysburg . 06  .04  4,200 

Gold  Rock . 0494  .04  2,600 

Golden  Treasure . 06!4  .OGV^ 

Justice . OlVi  .01!4  2,000 

Orphan  Boy . 02V4  .0JV4  500 

Tam  O’Shanter . ('2!4  ,02mj  500 

Work . 09V4  .08V4  -'3,100 

Total  sales .  62,800 

Helena,  Hont. 

(Special  report  by  F.  M.  Davis.  ) 
Prices  highest  and  lowest  for  the  week 
ending  February  11th. 

Stock.  H.  L. 

Bald  Butie  iMimt.) . $2..50  $2.10 

Benton  Group  (Neihart),  Mont.. 25  .20 

Combination(Phillipsb’g),Montl.<50  1  25 

Cumberland  (Castle),  Mont . 25  .15 

Elizabeth  (Phillipsb’g),  Mont . .  .15  .42V4 

Florence  (Neihart) . 2.’j4  .17)4 

Helena  &  Victor.  Mont . “0  .65 

Iron  Mountain(Missoula),Mont  .82)4  .75 
Pooiman  (Coeurd’Alenei.Idaho  .75  .60 

Whitlach  Union  &  MacIntyre.  .50  .40 

Plttsbnrg,  Pa.  Feb.  15. 

Company.  B  a 

Bridgewater  Gas  Co .  27.00 

Ciartiers  Val.  Gas 

Enterprise  Mining  Co . 

Hidalgo  Mining  Co. .  .5.50 

■uster  Mining  Co . 10  10 

Manufacturers’  Gas . 

N.  Y.  &  Clev.  G.  D . 

Pennsylvania  Gas . 

Piople’s  N.  G.  &  P.  Co . 14. a3 

Pniladelphia  Co 

'funa  Oil . 

Wheeling  Gas  Co .  20..50 

W'house  Air  Brake  (3o . 138.50 

Duluth. 

LISTED  STOCK 

Pa 

Biwabik  M.  Iron  Co . KX) 

Cincinnati  Iron  Co . 25 

Clark  Iron  Co . 

Cosmopolitan  Iron  Co 
Great  Northern  Min.  Co..  100 
Kanawha  Iron  Co. 

Keystone  Iron  Co  . 

Lake  Superior  Iron  Co _ 

Lincoln  Iron  Co . 

Little  Mesaba  Iron  Co 

Mountain  Iron  Co  . KJO 

Minneapolis  Iron  Co . lOn 

Mesaba  Moun.  Iron  Co.  ..100 

Shaw  Iron  Co . IW) 

Security  Land  &  Exp.  Co.  10 
Washington  Iron  Co 

U.\  LISTED  STOCKS. 

Allegheny  Iron  Co .  10 

Aurora  Iron  Co . 

Buckeye  Iron  Co.. . 

Chicago  Iron  Co. ... 

Charleston  Iron  Co. 

Champion  Iron  Co. 

(iomstock  Iron  Co . 100 

( 'olumbia  Iron  Co. . 

Detroit  Iron  Co .  25 

Dayton  Iron  Co,... 

Great  Western  Mining  Co.lOO 
Horton  Mining  Co. 

Homestead  Iron  Co . 25 

Imp.  Iron  Mt.  Mining  Co.  .. 

Kentucky  Iron  Co. 

Kakina  Iron  Co . 25 

Lackawanna  Iron  Co _ 100 

McCaskill  Mining  Co 
McKinley  Iron  Co  ... 

Mesaba  Chief  Iron  Co. ..  .100 

Mesaba  Iron  Co . 

Myrna  Iron  Co . 

Northern  Light  Iron  Co  .  .100 

New  Y'ork  Iron  Co .  25 

New  England  Iron  Co...  100 
Ohio  Mining  Co. .. . 

Oneota  Iron  Co  ... 

Pennsylvania  I.  &  S.  Co.  .100 

Rouch  lean  Iron  Co . 100 

Republic  Iron  Co . 25 

Red  Hematite  Iron  Co.... 100 
Standard  Ore  Co  . 

’rowanda  Iron  Co. . 

Zenith  Iron  Co . 


...  27.00 

40.00 

....  10.00 

11.00 

3.00 

, .  5 

50 

6. .50 

...  1010 

10.38 

3o.0(IO 

...  50.00 

51  50 

10.25 

...  li 

.at 

...2: 

.00 

22.25 

20.00 

...  20..50 

21  75 

...138.50 

140.00 

• 

Feb.  17. 

CK. 

Par. 

Bid. 

Asked 

.100 

35.. 50 

37.00 

.  25 

1.75 

1.90 

,100 

.20 

.10 

.i()6 

8  5:) 

9.50 

.100 

1.00 

1..50 

1.00 

.  25 

2  51) 

2,75 

.  0 

•  ICO 

2.00 

3.. 50 

.100 

85  (K) 

95.00 

.IIM/ 

.10 

.100 

24.75 

25.25 

.io;t 

7.20 

7.40 

).  10 

25.00 

30.00 

.100 

1  00 

CKS. 

.  10 

.05 

.75 

.i(ki 

2.50 

.100 

i.oi) 

2.00 

.100 

2.85 

2.95 

100 

.50 

.0 

.100 

.10 

.100 

2.75 

•  25 

.40 

.50 

.100 

.10 

.30 

).100 

4.00 

.  10 

.05 

.15 

.  25 

.04)4  .06 

..50 

.106 

.16 

.40 

.  25 

2.00 

.100 

.«) 

.70 

.05 

.10 

.KK) 

28.5(1 

100 

O.DD 

.85 

,  10 

.25 

.100 

.10 

.20 

25 

100 

2.50 

100 

16.06 

11.00 

.100 

.10 

.35 

.100 

.25 

.35 

.100 

.85 

1.00 

.  25 

.60 

.75 

.100 

3) 

.  25 

1.00 

2. .50 

.100 

1.25 

2.00 

25 

1.75 

3.00 
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NEW  YORK  MINING  STOCK  QUOTATIONS. 


DIVIDEND-PAYING  MINES. 

“NliiTASD  LOCATIOS  I  I  »'■  I  FebTairfj-el.  2>,  ,  Feb. |  Feb.  •.J4. 

OF  COU’ANT. 


Adams,  Colo . . 

AJlee.  Mont . 

Amador,  Cal . 

Atlantie,  Mieh . . 

Belcher,  Nev . . 

Belle  Isle,  Nev . 

Bodie  Cons.,  Cal . 

Bos.  &  Mont.,  Mont . 

Breece,  Colo . 

Bulwer,  Cal.  . 

Caledonia,  S.  Dak .  1  1>  . 

Catalpa,  Colo .  | . 

Chrysolite,  Colo . Ill . 

Colorado  Central,  Colo . . 

Commonwealth,  Nev .  I . 

Comstock  T.  bond8,Nev.  .:.i . 

“  scrip.,  Nev . 

Cons.  Cal.  &  Va.,  Nev —  2  «■,'  2..'!: 

Crown  Point.  Nev . 

Dead  wood.  Dak . 

Eiiteci>rise . 

bureka.  Cons..  Nev . 

Father  de  Smet,  Dak . 

Freeland,  Colo . 

Gould  &  Curry,  Nev . 

Grand  Prize,  Nev . 

Hale  it  Norcross,  Nev . 

Homestake,  Dak .  . 

Horn-Silver,  Utah . 

Indepeudenee,  Nev . 

Iron  Hill,  Dak . 

iron  Silver,  Colo .  . 

Leadville  Cons.,  Colo . 2 1 . 

Little  Chief,  Colo . 

Martin  White,  Nev . 

.>iouo . 

Mt.  Diablo,  Nev . 

Navajo,  Nev . 

N.  Belle  Isle,  Nev . 

Ontario,  Utah .  . 

Ophlr,  Nev .  2  Ij  2.11J 

Overman,  Nev .  .. 

Plymouth,  Cal . 

Quicksilver,  Pref.,  Cal . 

“  Com.,  Cal . 

Qulncy.Mich .  . 

Kobiuson  Cons.,  Colo . S) . 

Savage,  Nev . 

Sierra  Nevada,  Nev .  l.lo  L.jj 

Silver  Cord,  Colo. . . 

silver  King,  Arlz . . 

Silver  Min.  of  L.  Valley . 

Small  Hop.^8,  Colo. . 

standard  Cons.,  Cal . 

Yellow  Jacket,  Nev . 


NON-DIVIDEND-PAYINC  MINES. 

I  Feb.  18  I  Feb.  20,  |  Feb.  21.  |  Feb.  22.  I  Feb  23.  j  Feb.  21. 


•Ex-dividend.  +  Dealt  at  in  New  York  Stock  Fx.  Unlisted  seturltlea.  t  Assessment  t aid.  i  Assessment  unpaid.  Dividend  snares  sold,  12,H3>  Mon-dividend  shares  soar  29  400 
_ _ ^ _ Totai^sh  ares  said,  24,' 'D. _ 

boston  mining  stock  quotations. 

Nauk  OF  COUPANT.  I  Fa-b.  n.  1  Feb.  IS  Feb.  20  i  Feb.  21.  ‘Feb.  22.  |  Feb.  23.  iSalm.  Name  OF  Compant.  i  Feb  ij.  |  Feb.  IS.  ,  Feb  20.  I  Feb.  21.  ,  Feb.  22.  Feb.  23.  iFam 


Atlantic,  Mleh .  . 10.2.5 . 

Bodie,  Cal . . 1....  I . a . 


Bonanza  Development . t  ...I.  ..  I  .  . j...  .1 . j . 

Bust.it  Mont.,  Mont .  84.25  34  UO'34. 25  31.00  31. Ou  33.00  25  ....  . 

Breece,  Colo . 1 . 1.  | . 

Calumet  &  Hecla, Mich..  310  . 1 . 310  ...  .,  310 . 

Catalpa,  Colo . I . . 

Ceiitrail,  Mich . 

Cueur  d’Alene,  Id .  . 

Con.  Cal.  &  Va.,  Nev .  . 

Dun  kin,  Colo . 

Franklin, Mleh . i.s.t’ao  12  S8  13  2.5  !.!!!  !!!!!  !.'!!!  is.OO  12. a5 

Houoriue,  Utah . 

Horn  htlvei\  Utah .  .  ..  .  . 

Eearsarge,  Mich .  11  75  11.61  12  00  . II. 5e  ll.liOi  . . 

Lake  Superior,  Iron . 

Little  Piltslaurg,  Colo .  . . 

Minnesota  Iron,  Minn . . 

Napa,  Cal .  ' . ' . 


Napa,  Cal .  .  . 

Ontario,  Utah . |  ..  | 

Osceola,  Mich . .37  3S  37.0( 

Quincy,  Mich . .  137  |i:i6 

Kldge,  Mich . 

Sierra  Nevada,  Nev . 

Silver  King,  Ariz . 

btoi^out,  U  tah . 

Taiiwraek,  Mich .  162  .... 

recumsen,  Mich . |  . 


1...  . . 136  .50  36.50l 

.  .  137  1136 


AUouez,  Mich . 75 . 1 . 

Arnold,  Mich .  . "" 

Aztec,  Mich .  1.  ..  . 

Brunswick,  Cal . |... 

Butte  &  Boston, Mont....  11  (V)  . i]0  ,S,S  M  2.5  10  75  .  .! .  10  38  ’ 

Centennial,  Mich .  8  30  SCO  9.00  8  25  8. 25  S.'S  8  25  8  OO . 

Colchis,  N.  Mex . 

Copper  Falls,  Mich . ] . . 

Crescent,  Colo . . . . 

Dan^MIch .  '  . 

Don  El  rlque,  Mex . ] . 

Geyser,  Colo . '  . 

Hanover,  Mich . . . . 

Humboldt,  Mich . . 

Hungarian,  Mich . . 

Huron,  Mich . '  . 

Mesnard,  Mich . !  '!!'  ” . 

National,  Mich . . 

Native,  Mich . . 

Oriental &'H.,  Nev .  . 

Phoenix,  Arlz .  . 

Pontiac,  Mich .  . 

Rappahannock.  Va .  ”  ’  .  . 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex .  . . 

Shoshone,  Idaho . ‘  .  . 

South  Side,  Mich .  "  '  . 

Tamarack,  Jr.,  Mich  ...  21.00  20  <« . 

Washington,  Mich .  ....  . 

Wolverine,  Mich . . .  . . j'jo 


’  Name  and  Location  of 
j  Company. 

I  \d  vms,  8.  L..  c .  Oolo 

2'  Alaska-Treadwell,  g.  il'sk 

S, .  .uce.  8 .  Mon 

4  .Alms  &NelWood.,  e  Idah 

3  Amador,  o .  Cal. 

6.  American,  a . Colo 

7' American  Belle, s.o.c  Colo 
8;  Anierlc’n&Nettie.o.B  Colo 
9  Atlantic,  c . Micb 

lOlArgenta,  8 .  Nev. 

II  Argyle,  o . Colo 

12' Aspen  Mg.  &  S.,  s.  L..  Colo 

18  Aurora,  I . Micli 

ItlBadger,  8  . Ont. 

15<Ba)d  Butte  . iMon 

16iBates  Hunter,  s.  g...  Colo 

17  Belle  Isle,  8 . Nev. 

18  Belcher,  8.  a . Nev. 

19  Bellevue,  Idaho,  8.  l.  Idah 

20  Best  Friend . iColo 

21  ol-Metalllc,  a.  a . .Mon 

22  Bodie  Con.,  o.  i _  jCal. 

23  Boston  &  Mont.,  a... . : Mon 

24. Boston  /t  Mont.,  c.  8.  .Mon 
25' Brooklyn  Lead,  L.  8. .  Utat 
26'  Bulwer,  a . !  Cal. 

27  Bunker  Hill  &  S.8.L.  Idah 

28  Caledonia,  o .  \  Dak 

29  Calliope,  a .  iColo 

30  Calumet  &  Hecla  o  I  Mlct 

31  CentenT-Eureka,  8.1.  Utal 

32  Ceutral,  C . IMlct 

33  Champion,  o  . C 

34  Chrysolite,  8.  L .  I  Colo 

■35  Clay  County, o....  Colo 

36  Clinton  Con,  g  . Cal. 

37  Cosur  D’Alene,  8.  L.  Idah 
Sr  Colorado  Central.s.L.  I  Colo 

39  Commonwealth,  8.  Xev 

40  Coutldence,  8.  L.  Nev, 

41  Cons.  Cal.  k  Va.,  a.o  Nev. 

42!Contentlon,  8 . aj'Iz 

42 'Cook’s  Peak,  s .  N.  M 

4  “Cop.  Queen  Con., c.  Arts 

4  Coptis .  Nev. 

46  Cones,  8 . Nev 

47'Cresoeut,  8.  i-  a .  Utal 

IhX'rown  Point,  o.  8 _ Nev. 

49iCamberland,  L.  b....  Hon 

w'Daly,  8.  L. . Utal 

51!  Deer  Creek,  8.0 . Idah 

S2>Deadwood-Terra,  a..  Dak. 
S3 1  DeLamar,  s.  a .  Idah 

iLPefbcc  B.  Orav.,  a;. .  Cal. 


•1,3UU,UUU 
5,OUO,OUO 
.  lUdWUMW 


Dividend  shares  sold,  2,998.  Not 

DIVIDEND-PAYING  MINES. 

Shares.  |  |  Assessments. 

wn  Total  Date  and 

HO.  fai  levied,  amountof  last; 

W  1 30.1111!  *101  *  . 

»  200.000  25| . 

1>  llAMIli  24]  •  . 

U  90JM0  10  •  . 

w  rnawt  5  •  . 

n  300,000  lOi  *  . 

0  400,000  5i  •  . 

11  41hOUi'  25  280,000  April  1875  $1.00 

1)  lOO.UOOj  100'  335,000  July.  1889  .10 

li  1,000,000'  li  •  . 

W  300,000  10  •  . 

D  100,000]  25 . 

II  50.000  51 . 

0  360,000  1  *  . 

W  1,01X1,030!  1 . 

10  100, UIO'  100  220  O)  Aug.  1892  .10 

10  104.11)0;  too  3,16  lOO  May  1892  .  25  1 

1)  12^0001  10  1.  006  Dec..  1889  .  2: 

1'  lOOO.OOOt  1  1 . 

11  200,Ui0i  25  ....I . 

10  lOO.OUOi  lOOj  0,060  June  1890  .21 

JU  250.000'  16  •  I  . 

JO  125,000  25:  •  .  . 

It  50.0001  10'  ...( . 

JO  loo.ooul  10  30,000  Aug..  1889  .  25 

JO  300,011. 1  10  •  . 

JU  100,000  lOO  506,000  May .  1^  .15 

JU  1.000,000  . 1 . 

JU  100,000  25  1.200.0UU . ; 

JO  90,000  50  . 

JO  20,000  %  100,000  Oct. .  1861  .65 

34,000  10  . 

M  200,000  96  •  . 

«  200,000  1  •  . 

JO  100,030  5  . 

J6  500,000  It  . 

JO  275,(11)  10  •  . 

JU  loo'ooo!  Ill)  190.000  Sept.  1 1892  .10 

24,960!  100  1,589.161)  .Aug  .  1892  .50 

216,000  WO  108,000  Jan..  1885  .  20 

25J,i)lD  30  .  . 

2OO.11OO  10  .  . 

140.000  10  . . 

JOO.OOO  lOJl . . 

500,000  05  •  . 

600,000  25  eo.oaoioct  1892  .10 

100,000  100  2,700,0001  Sept.  1892  .  23 

saojiou  16  ♦  . 


Non-divldei  d  shares  sold,  1,520, 


Total  shares  sold,  4,518 

NON-DIVIDEND-PAYING  MINES. 


Total  Dale  A  amount  ' 
paid, _ of  lagt. 

$637,500  Jan..  1892  ;  06 

1,450,(100, Oct.  1892  .  37^, 

975,000  Nov..  1891 1  .06Ja: 
60.000  Jan:  1889!  .50 
31,250  Aug..  1890  .12^ 

22,5,1)00  Mar..  1892 1  .05 
S0.0UU  April  1891 !  .1216 
175,600  Mur..  1892'  .05 
700,000  Feb..  189L  1.00 
46,0001  Feb..  18801  .20 
lYi  lien' Map  1MQ>>  ni 


30,000  Aug..' 1889  .  25 


mOOOl  100|  10QJlQQ!se£t,{l8»3l'  .lo| 


au.OOO  Mar.  1892  .01 

76),0U0Sept.  I892I  .10 
455,000  June  1892  1.00 

37.500  Mar.  1890'  .25 

72.500  Mar..  1892  .  03  ' 

. Dec..  1891'  .00)4- 

300,000  Dec..  1879!  .25 
15,397,000  April  1876  1.00 
200.0UU  Jan..  1890'  .10 

90,000  Feb..  !892!  .01 

2,140,000  Lee.  1892  .  20  : 

1,602,5?2  April  1885'  .50 

520,000  June  1886!  .15  ' 
2,075.000  Nov..  1891;  1.00 
127.000  July.  1887  05 

19il,0(X)  Oct..  18921  05 

150,IW0  Oct. .  18881  .064* 

192,000  Oct. .  1890  .08 

140,000  Jan..  1891 1  .COM 
38.8.50.000  Dec.  I892I  5  00  ' 

577.500  Dec,  1892,  .50 

1.970.900  Feb..  1891 1  1.00 

114,906  Dec  18921  .10 

I, 650.000  Dec..  1884;  .25  1 

56.000  Nov..  1891 1  .02 

80.000  Nov..  1891;  .10 

S1U.0W)  Nov.,  1891  .02 

502, .500  Jan..  1892  .05 

20,000 1  Npv..  1890  .20 

199,680  April  1889  1.00 
3,682,800  AUg.  1891  .50 

i637.5l)0  Aug.  1892  .30 

114,f>:elNov.  1892  .05 

1,26  ),006|  Nov.  1892  1  00 
67,000  July..!  1892  .U 
687 ,000]  Mar..  1892  .50 

233,l)aaOci. .  1888  .03 

II, ^J)UQlJan..  18^  2.00 

15,W  Nov.  1S89  .03 

2,650,0110  Jan  .  1893  .25 

2U.U0giJuue  1889  .  06 

l.lSU,O^Oct..  1892  .05 

SS0.00WOct...  18i«  .25 

6O„J10  AUg„  1891  -10 


Name  and  Location  of 
Company. 

1  Alliance,  8.  a . Dta 

2  Allourz,  c .  Hid 

3'Alpb  •  con.,  a.  8 . Nev 

4  Alta,  8 . Nev 

5i.Vmerican.  c .  Idal 

6' American  Flag,  8....  Coli 

7'Amlty,  8.  . Colt 

SiAnehor  8.  L.  o .  Ula 

9  Anglo-Montana,  Lt..  Mor 

10,  Appalachian,  g .  N.  C 

ll^Crlzoua,  c . Arb 

12:  Astoria,  o .  Cal. 

13!  Atlanta,  K-  s .  Idal 

14  Barcelona,  a . Nev 

15  Bear  Creek . Idal 

16  Belmont,  o . Cal. 

17  Belmont,  s .  . Nev 

18  Best  &  Belcher,  8.  a..  Nev 

19  Black  Oak,  a . Cal. 

20  Boston  Con.,  a . Cal. 

21  Brownlow.a . Cob 

22  Brunswick,  a . Cal. 

23  Buckeye,  s.  L .  Moi 

24  Bullion,  8.  a . Nev 

25  Burlington,  g.  s .  Cal 

26  Butte  &  Boston,  c.  8..  Moi 

27  Butte  Queen,  a .  Cal 

28  Calaveras,  a . Cal. 

29  Calaveras  Con.,  g....  Cal, 

30  CaUfornla,  « . Cal 

31  California  Con.  i.  q..  Cal. 

32  Camille,  g .  Oa 

33  Carlsa,  a .  Wy 

34  Carupano,  a.  s.  l.  c..  Vet 

35  Cashier,  a.  8 . Coh 

36  l^alleuge  Con.,  g.  8. .  Net 

37  Cherokee,  a . Cal 

38  Chollar,  s.  a . Net 

39  Cleveland,! . Dal 

40  Colchis,  8.  a . N.  1 

41  Colorado,  8. . Col 

42  Comstock,  s . Uti 

43  Comstock  Tun . Net 

44  Cun.  Imperial,  a.  8  .  Net 

45  Con.  New  York,  8.  o.  Ne 

46  Con.  Pacific,  a . Csd 

47  Con.  Silver,  8 . Mo 

48  Cordova  Union,  g....  Cal 

49  Cresi.-ent,  s.  l . Col 

50  Crocier,  8 . Arl 

51  Crowell,  a . N. 

SI  Dahlonpga,  a . Oa 

58  Dandy,  a . Col 

54  Decatur,  a  .  Ool 


$ll)U,U0e 
2,000,1100 
3,1)00,000 
1 1.080,000 ! 
5,000,(100 
1,250,000 
250,000 
3,000,000 
600,000 
1,750,000 
3,575.000 
300,000 
3,250,000 
5,000.000 
lOO.lXXJ 
SID.lllIU 
5,000,000 
10.080,000 
3, 100,000 
lu,000,000 
2.50.000 
2,000,000 
1,000,006 
10,000,006 
lU.lXD.OOO 
5,01)0,11110 
1,000,000 
500.000 
8U),000 

I. 0UU.U00 
2,2.50, UIO 
1,500,000, 

500,000; 

300,000 

500,000 

5,000,000 

1,500,000 

II, 200,000 

1,U10,000 

500,000 
l,825.0a) 
1,250,000 
10,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,1)00 
6,000,000 
2,500,060 
l.U»,U)0 
3,000,(100 
10, 0(10,000 
500,000 
250,000 
5,000,1)00 
imoon 


No. 

Par 

lOU.iXAJ 

$1 

83,000 

30,000 

lU) 

lOfi.HiM) 

lU) 

5)0.0U' 

166 

125,000 

1 

250,006 

A) 

Total  I  Date  auu  an.  ’t 
levied.  I  of  last. 
$120,0110  Feb..  11891  .2 

737,000  Jan..  1890  .7 

209.UJG  Sepl.  1392  .1 

3,369,881' Jan.  1893  .1 


150,000  5 

120.000  r2i5 

i,4ui,oa)  20 
160,000  2 
100,000  5 

6.50,000  26 

'2UU,()UUi  5 
20,UI0  1 

500,000  100 

50,000  log 

100,8001  16 

300.1) 00  100 

100.(100'  1 
'250,000  j  5  . 
400,00Oi  2 

500,000  100 
100,UUl  100 
1U),U)0  .... 
2U0,(kJO  10 
10(1,0(10  1 
500.000  5 

160,000  10 
lOO.UJO  5 
45U.U)0  10 

150.1) 00  5 

100, DU  I  2 
100, OU.  2 
2S0,0Ul  lOU 

50,0UJ'  10 
1SU,1)UU|  100 
U‘2,lDq  2 
500, p  10 


250,UJ0  lOU 
100,000  100 
50,000  SO 

100,(100  too 
60,000  10 
250.000  5  , 
200,000  10  , 
3U),(IU)  100 
100,000  1 
500,000  1 

350,000  10 
BOOJKIO  .... 

aoQjioo  . 


735,000 1  April 
2,405,2^1  Aug.. 


35,000  Mar 
2,062.5Ui  Jan. 
110,000  Mar.. 
198,000  June 


1887  .15 
I892|  .25 
1892,  .10 
1890  18 


Fkb.  25,  1893. 
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DIVIDEND-PAYING  MINES. 


NON-DIVIDEND-PAYINC  MINES. 


.Name  and  Location  of 
Company. 


Capital 

Swok. 


iShares 


Liezter,  g.  s  . 

Dunklii,  8.  L . 

ISIkhorn,  8.  L . 

Knterpnse,  8 . 

.Uureka  Con.,  8.  L..  o. 
5^  I K veniug  Star,  8.  L.. . . 

« 

83! 


.Sev.. 
Colo. .  I 
Mont 
Colo. . 
Nev... 
Colo. . 

rainerBe  bmet, a...luak.. 

Krauklln,  c..  iMlch.. 

Freeland,  8.  o . jColo. . 

uarfleld  Lt.,  Q.  8.  ...iNev  .. 

Olengarry  . I  Mont. 

Cold  Kock . iColo.. 

Golden  Reward.  .  .  S.Uak 
“ivjould  &  curry,  8.  o..l.Nev... 

Grand  Rrlze,  8 . Nev... 

^1  Granite,  8.  l . !  Idaho 

oiGraulte  Mountain.  8. jMoiit. 

Great  Western,  L.  <i..JCal... 
‘^iGreeu  Mountain,  u..  i Cal. .. 
‘■•ittaje  &  Norcross,  Q.  8.  Nev... 
‘3i  Hecla  Con.,  8.  o.  L.  c. !  Mont, 
i!;  Hel’a  Mg.&  Red, 8.L.a.i. Mont. 
“jHeiena  it  Frisco,  s.L.jldaho 

Helena  &  Victor . |Mout. 

“  'rtoiines,  8 .  I  Nev... 


79  : 


Honiestake,  o .  Dak. . 

.  Honorlue,  s.  l . I U  tab . 

^iHope,  8 . 1  Mont. 

Horn-Silver, 8.  l . lUtah. 

3^  Hubert,  o . I  Colo.. 

Idaho,  a .  ....iCal.. 

5L  Illinois,  8 .  ...  N.  M. 

3‘llron  Bill,  8 . Dak.. 

3^  1  Iron  Mountain,  8 . . . .  .Mont. 

31*! Iron-Silver.  8.  L . Colo. 

Jack  Rabbit,  o . [Cal. 

91  Jackson,  a.  8 . jNev. . 

*2  Kearsarge,  c . Mich.. 

93  Kennedy . ICal.. . 

S'*  Keniuek,  8.  a .  Nev. . 

La  Plata,  8.  L . IColo.. 

Leadville  Con.,  8.  L.. .  |Colo. 

Lexington,  o.  8 . 

Little  Chief,  8.  L . 

Little  Rule,  8 . 

Maid  of  Erin  . 

Muiiiinotb,  8.  L.  C . 

Martin  White,  8 . 

Mary  Murphy,  8.  a... 
Matchless,  8.  L . 


1  >'! 

|0i 

'il2 
1U3 
104 

lOSiMaxtleld  . 

lOtiiMuytlower,  n.  gravel 
lOT Lviay  Mazeppa,  8.  L... 
lOSl  Minas  Frletas,  0.8... 

1119!  Minnesota,  c . 

llUIMoUle  Gibson.  8 . 

111! Monitor,  o . 

i12,Mouo,  o . 

lI3l Montana,  Lt.,  a.  8 — 
|14j Morning  Star,  8. 1,... 
llf>| Morning  Star  Drift, n 

in';  Moulton,  8.  a . 

lITiMt.  Diablo,  8 . 

tlSINapa,  M . 

l19lNavalo,  0.  8 . 

l20l  Newton  . 

l2l  New  California, a.... 

122!  New  Guston,  8 . 

1‘21  North  Banner  Con 


.Mont. 
Colo. . 
Colo. . 
Colo. . 
Utah 
Nev.  . 
Colo. . 
Colo. . 
Utah. 
Cal 
Colo. . 
Mex.. 
Mloh.. 
Colo. . 
S.Dak 
Cal. . . 
Mont. 
Colo. . 
Cal. . . 
Mont. 
Nev. . 
Cal. .. 
Nev. . 
Cal  . . 
Colo.. 
Colo. . 
Cal  . . 

i2l'  Nortu  Coininonw’th  '  Nev 


Hoover  Hill,  a.  8.. 
North  Belle  Isle,  8... 

North  Star,  a . 

Omaha  Cons., a . 

cnturlo,  8.  L . 

Opblr,  a.  8 . 

Original,  8.  c . 

oro,  8.  L.  a. 


i33|  Osceola,  c..  .. 


Faeitic  Coast,  B . 

Parrot,  c.. . . . 

Petro  . 

Plumas  Eureka,  a... 


N.  C  , 

Nev. , 

Cal. . 

Cal... 

Utah 

Nev. 

Mout 

Colo. 

Mleh.. 

Cal . . , 

Mont. 

Utah. 

Cal 


l3s!  Plymouth  Con  ,  a _ 't;al .. . 

l39'Pooruiuu,  a.  s  . 

l4ti  yulcksilver,  pref.,  m- 


com.,  V 

.juincy,  c . 

Red  Cloud . 

Reed  National,  8.  a.. 

Retriever,  h . 

Rialto,  a . 

tUchmond,  8.  L . 

Ridge,  c . 

Robinson  Con.,  8.  i,. . 

Running  Lode,  a _ 

savage, s . 

Sheridan,  s. 


|!>3i  Shoshone,  a . 

py!  sierra  Buttes,  a . 

I5r>  sierra  Nevada,  8.  a. 
l.w!  sierra  Nevada,  8.  L. 
157  Silent  Friend... 


Idaho 

Cal... 

Cal. . . 

Mleh.. 

Idaho 

tiolo. . 

S.Dak 

Colo. . 

-Nev. 

Mich.. 

Colo. . 

Colo.. 

Nev. . 

Colo. . 

Idaho 

Cal. . . 

Nev. . 

Malic 

Colo. 

Colo. 

U'iZ 


silver  Curd,  8.  L.  o.. 

sllvei  King,  8 . 

silver  Mg.ol  L.V.,8.l  :  S.  M. 

Slide  . . I  Colo. 

small  Hopes  Con.,  8  |  Colo. 


Spring  Valley,  a. 

standard,  a.  a . 

Stormont,  8 . 

St.  Joseph,  L . 

Swansea,  g.  s  . 

la.uaraeg,  c . 

real  R  Poe  . 

luuibst'iue,  a.  8.  L  . 
Juited  Vjrde, o... 

•  iola  Lt.,  8.  L . . 

'Vard  Con.,  8 . 

Voodslde,  8. L..  .,  . 

W.  y.  O.  D  . 

I’ankee  Girl,  8 . 

ellow  Jacket,  a.  8 

Yosemlte  No.  2 _ _ 

>  uuug  America,  a . . 


al 

Cal.. . 

Utah . 

Mo..  . 

Colo.. 

Mieli. 

.s.  M.. 

Ariz. . 

Vriz 

Idaho 

Colo. , 

Jtau* 

Cal..- 

Colo. 

Nev 

Utah. 

cai 


1,UIJU,UUU 

S.UUU.UUjI 

i.noo.ocol 

2,5J0,tX)01 

l,(l(X),00Ul 

soo.ouul 

10,U0(l,UUUi 

1,I)(II),000 

5,UUI,U00 

SIMI.UIIO 

l,»lll.GI0' 

500,(100 

I, 250,0001 
10,800,000 1 
10,000,000 

.500,000 
10,000, 00( 
5,0OJ,0OO 
1,2.50,000 

II, 200,000! 
1,500,000 
3,315,000 

2.. 5.10.000| 

1,(|(X),000| 

10,G  10,000 
12,.5(*l,000 
3O0,0UI 
1,000,000 
10,000,000 
1,000JX10| 
3101000 
100,000 

2.. 500.000 
5,O)0.00(, 

lO.OOO.OOO 

10,19)0.0(0 

5.000.000 

i,()00,oou 

10,0(A),0U. 

3,000,000 

2,000,000 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

10,(XJO,0UO 

500,001 

3,000,000 

10,000,0X1 

10,000,000 

350,000 

500,000 

3,OOO.OX 

i,ooo,o,)o 

1, (X10,(JU0 
1,00U,(XXJ 
1,000,000 
5,000,000 
2,500,000 
5,000,000 
3,300,000 
1,01X1,000 

240,000 

2, U00,(XX! 
5,000,000 

700,000 

lO.OtXl.tXX) 

10,000,000 

oou.ooo 

550,0(XJ 
1,(XI0,(XXI 
10,000,000 
300,000 
10,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,40J,0(«) 
15,(XX),000 
10,000,000 1 
1,500,0(XI 
500,000 
1,250,000 

I, 500,000 
l.si|0.i«Xi 

10,000,000 

1,400,2.50 

5,0(X),000 

37.5,lO>) 

4,300,000 

5,700.000 

1,2d0,(XX/ 

1.000,000 

5(X).(XXI 

1,2:50.000 

JOO.OUI 

1,350,000! 

500,(XXt 

10,000,1X10! 

1,000,000 

II, 200,000 
SIXI.IXX' 
150,(XX 

2,225,0(X. 

10,GX1,(XX 

1,000,000 

5II0,WX' 

4,.5(XI,(XX 

1U,000,IXX 

.500,(X1!> 

500,lHX) 

5,000,00..' 

•JiXl.OU 

10,000,001 

joo.ixx 

1,500,001 
000,000 
i,a5ii,oot 
151,000 
12,500,001 
3,000,001 
750,001; 
2,000, (XX 

loo.txx 

so.o.U' 

1,300,(XX 

12,(XXI,GX> 

1,000,0001 


100,000 

20)  00 


ABsessments. 


Par 

Total  1 
evied.  |a 

Date  and 
mount  of  last 

Total 

paid. 

Jate  St  an 
of  last 

I  10 

80,000  J 

iv^92 

1  26 

• 

391I.UI0 

Jet. ,  1 

88»| 

* 

885.545 

5 

•  1 . 

7.50.UUi| 

Feb. 

1893 

lU) 

550.000  . 

une  1 

.50 

5,0i7,5U) 

an 

39-2 

10 

• 

1.450,00)0 

jfPC. 

.889 

100 

200,000 

«ov.. 

S78 

1.00 

',125,000 

JPC.. 

.885 

a7i 

1,100,00 

’tWi^XX) 

5 

90.UKI 

April 

1888 

10 

10,000 

1 

1891 

5 

65,000 

1892 

lOU 

4,'591,200 

June 

892 

.25 

o.fjo.aui 

Oct. . 

1870 

lOU 

785,000 

[an.. 

890 

,3U 

495.000 

liar. 

.884 

1  1 

♦ 

83,400 

1890 

)  25 

12,1‘2I,0U) 

1892 

lU) 

394,861 

Dec. 

1892 

)  10 

• 

21-2.000 

Nov.. 

1881 

1  lU) 

5,534,800 

Ang. 

m 

.50 

I.IWJ.UXI 

Aug. 

1888 

)  50 

i,92u.axi 

[892 

l|  5 

* 

197,970 

July. 

1886 

170,000 

891 

1)  5 

80,U(X) 

1891 

t)  100 

370,(100 

May . 

1890 

.25 

75,(M» 

April 

1886 

)  lU) 

‘JOO.OUI ; 

July. 

1873 

l.OU 

4,911.-250 

Jan.. 

1893 

)  2 

37,500! 

April 

1889 

.05 

125,001! 

Sept. 

1887': 

)  10 

3.8,252 

18931 

0  25 

* 

4,63'J,0uu 

Dao. 

1892 

J  1 

m 

‘247.0U) 

1889 

)  100 

5,419,-25  I 

Dec. 

1892 

J  1 

46,UXi 

April 

1889 

J  10 

134,000 

July. 

.03 

156,-250 

Nov.. 

1887 

J  10 

215,000 

1892 

• 

2,5(M).UOO 

1889 

0  ito 

lOO.OOU;  Sept. 

1892 

.10 

263,000 

-Aug 

1991 

J  100 

237,.51X, 

Nov.. 

188U 

.2I< 

60,0011 

1891 

;)  25 

190.(XX. 

Oct.. 

1887 

1.00 

8(f,0(Xx 

Jan. 

1S9IJ 

1*  U-0 

387.000 

May. 

.892 

HI  lUI 

454.180 

Oct. . 

1891 

•  15 

1,350,000 

1886 

3  lU 

• 

61(MN)0 

Sept. 

1882 

1)  10 

• 

304,000 

May.. 

ISlt! 

|.  100 

♦ 

6U9,UXi 

1890 

1)  50 

82U.UU; 

Dec.. 

1890 

II  1 

220, (Xn; 

1891 

X)  5 

. 

557,757 

April 

1892 

1)  250 

110,000 

l^j 

.25 

1,04U.1XX 

Dec... 

1891 

0  100 

1,275,000 

Jan.. 

1892 

.25 

14U,UI0 

1886 

0  101 

175, OiK) 

1888 

)0  1 

.... 

15AXW 

Feh.. 

1890 

XI  lu 

117.0U) 

1892 

0  10 

100, (Rx; 

1892 

X’  1 

205,UX' 

Oct.. 

1891 

350,000 

181f0 

XI  25 

4‘2U,0UJ 

April 

1886 

1.00 

l.R2U.mX’ 

Mar 

1876 

U  5 

2,85U,UU' 

Jun 

1893! 

II  10 

45,000 

189t 

U  lUI 

760,0u!» 

Sept. 

18% 

.25 

12.5001 

Mar 

1886 

0  5 

♦ 

2,619,075 

June. 

1891 

0  10 

925,0Ui 

April 

1891 

0  lOU 

111,800 

1892 

5 

* 

410, UU! 

Nov. 

1892 

II  100 

137,500 

June 

2.00 

210.U00 

July. 

1891 

0  7 

5‘20,U)0 

Jan.. 

1893 

II  IDO 

5%.UXJ 

May. 

20 

‘229.951.' 

April 

1889 

X)  lU) 

10.000 

May.. 

1891 

lU  J 

* 

4S,HUU 

May.. 

1890 

H)  5 

l,877.fXiU 

April 

1892 

)0  1(1 

20,000 

July.. 

1891 

JO  U] 

25,000 

1891 

XI  208 

• 

3U,UU0 

Dec.. 

il885 

N)  m 

474,63!! 

Nov. 

.10 

230,000 

May 

1888 

X)  1(! 

350.OU1 

1892 

iX)  lUI 

3«).»X.O 

1892 

JO  lOU 

13.175,000 

1892 

XJ  lU) 

4,210,641 

.April 

1890 

.50 

1,595,800 

Jan.. 

1880 

XI  ‘25 

138,001 

1889 

95.000 

July, 

1 189(1 

1)0  25 

48U,0Ul 

.April 

1876 

1.61 

1,697.501 

Dec. 

11892 

k  im 

36(,00i. 

1892 

XI  10 

l,4t)5,33;i 

Dec. 

1892 

)J  101 

i;,5(x 

July. 

'1891 

25  to 

2,643,5ni 

Apr! 

[  1892 

xi  SO 

« 

2,23t),lXX 

Feb. 

11888 

lMJ 

♦ 

63,261 

Sept 

i  1892 

JO  lot 

l,8‘2),9i: 

June 

1891 

Xi  lU' 

64^1  867 

July. 

ISS-J 

X)  25 

JOO.OOu 

Dec.. 

1862 

6,‘.70.0U 

Ft  b. 

!  1893 

5 

uo 

Dec. 

1892 

1  1 

* 

50.00( 

Dec.. 

|l89( 

2U,0U 

1891 

JO  1 

50,250 

1892 

Ho  2*^ 

♦ 

4,346,3? 

Aug. 

1891 

X)  25 

219,93!) 

Mar. 

18% 

99,78£ 

Feb. 

1880 

X)  50 

« 

585,00 

LMur 

1886 

X)  1 

« 

36,001 

May 

1892 

X)  too 

6,772,000 

Feb.. 

189-2 

.50 

4,460.iXI 

June 

1H69 

X  lU. 

3(X),UU 

Oct.. 

1891 

IX  1 

7,50! 

1883 

X'  It 

1,5-29,30 

Oct. 

1892 

X,  lU 

6',411,9io 

June 

189-2 

•v 

102,00 

JUU. 

187) 

xij  1 

40.UIR 

.May. 

1889 

X,  1 

60,00 

Aug. 

1891 

U’lll 

265,00 

Apr! 

1889 

XI  lOl 

130,000 

Nov. 

18W 

.31 

L.950.UU 

July 

188; 

Ri  1 

300,00 

1891 

Jo  lU 

‘20,00 

Nov.. 

1891 

oi  20 

« 

32.00,00 

Nov. 

1692 

X  J 

50, UX 

oict. 

.25 

5U,UU 

■Ian. 

I88i 

U  lix 

luo.ux 

June 

>9 

.51 

3,615,000 

Dec.. 

I89i. 

X.  ] 

155,001 

Nov  . 

1881 

U  111 

1,974.000 

Dec.. 

i89L 

),)  11) 

27,060 

i^r. 

1692 

U  25 

520,0U 

Am* 

3.' 

3.IX 

3,16o,lXx 

J5ct 

1892 

Xl  1 

9, OX 

Nov, 

1891 

U  2l 

• 

1,250.000 

April 

i882 

U  10 

207,501 

Jan. . 

189-2 

U’  5 

337,500 

Nov. 

I88f 

u  10 

20.0U 

Dec. 

iS*'!’ 

U  10 

25.001 

^N?t.. 

1(89 

m  4 

22,500 

!  May. 

189 

.11 

42,000 

Dec. 

1892 

X  5 

1,405,001 

April 

I89i 

X  lu 

5,803, (XX 

Sept 

.891 

2 

2,134,UX 

vug. 

181, 

XI  11 

25,OUO 

Uct.. 

1891 

17d,ixX 

Jan.. 

lOO' 

1-  |. 

.‘25 

.05 

.50 

.(5 

.25 

.2 

.20 

2.00 

.10 


.01 

.02 

0.00 

.25 

.02 

.20 

.‘25 

■inn 

.50 

.50 

.06 

.02 

.05 

.25 

.25 

.06 

.25 

.1‘2H 

.(JOH 

2.50 

.071* 

.03 

.20 

.10 

.10 

2.00 

.15 

.10 

.30 

.03 

2.(10 

.05 

.02 

.25 

.10 

.25 

5.00 

.OOH 

.03 

.50 
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Name  and  Le  cation  of 
Company. 


% 
97 
98! 
99 
1(X. 

lOl 
(r2 
*03 
>04 
105 
'06 
1(17 
>08 
<09 

15  1!!I0 

.25  ;1;2 

12h!!;13 
.25 


3.00 

07H| 

.20 

.20 

.10 

.05 

12R, 

.75 

.05 

.25 

.06H 

.50 

.50 

.15 

.50 

1.00 

.06 

.‘20 

1.00 

1.00 

.10 


Denver  Clt.v,  8 . 

Denver  Gold,  a . 

Dlekena-Custer,  8.... 

Durango,  a . 

Eastern  Dev.  Co.,  Lt 

El  Dorado,  a . 

El  Talento,  a . 

Emma,  s . 

Emmons,  8.  l . 

Empire.  8 . 

Eureka  Tunnel,  8.  l. 

Exchequer,  s.  a . 

Found  Treasure,  a.  8. 
Gogebic  I.  Syn.,  I.... 

Gold  Bank,  g.  s . 

Gold  Cup,  8 . 

Golden  Era,  8 . 

Gold  Flat, a . 

Gold  King,  g . 

Gold  Rock,  a . 

Golden  FeatherOu.,g 

Goodghaw,  a . 

Goodyear  a.  s.  L  ... 

Grand  Belt.c  . 

Grand  Canyon,  s . 

Grand  Duke,  s . 

Gregory  Con.,  a . 

Harlem  M.&M.Co.,a. 

iMarterv  Con.,  a . iCal.. 

”  ■  •  ■  's.Dak 

.Xrlz. 

Hector,  a . ' _ 

Highland,  c . 

Himalaya,  g.  8  1 . 

bolywood . 

Horteuse,  s . 

Huron,  c . 

Idaho,  g.  8 . 

uez,  s.  L . . 

Ingalls,  g . 

Iroucon,  i . 

Iroquois,  c . 

Kentuck  Con . 

J.  D.  Reymert,  8 . 

Julia  Con.,  a.  8 . 

Justice,  g.  8.  c  . 

Lacrosse,  a . 

La  Cumbre,  g.  s  ... 

Lee  Basin,  s . 

Little  Josephine,  s. . 

Lone  star  Cons.,  a.. 

Lynx  Creek,  g . 

Madeleine,  a.  8.  L... . 
.Mamniotn  Gold,  a... 
Mayflower  Gravel.a. 

I  ijYiiledora,  a .  i 

!  -  '  ’  Jlerrimac  Con.,  a.  s.  Clolo. . 

Mexican,  a.  a . I  Nev. 

Michigan,  g  s  . 

Middle  Bar,  a . 

Mike  &  Starr,  8.  c... 

Milwaukee,  a . 

Mluub  Cons . 

Modoc  Chief,  1  s.  g. 

Jlonitor,  a . 

Montreal,  a.  s.  l . 

plA  Mountain  Ledge,  g . . 

■  1^  Mount  MeClellau... 

11.^ Uiuiual  Mg.  &  Sm _ 

I  }g|  Native,  c 


90 


IColo.- 
Volo. 
Idaho 
Colo. . 
N.  S.. 
Cal. . . 
D.S.C. 
Utah. 
Colo.. 
Utah . 
Nev... 
Nev... 
Nev... 
Wl8.. 
Colo. 
Colo.. 
Mont. 
Cal... 
(Tolo.. 
Cal... 
Cal.. . 
Cal. . . 
Mont. 
Tex.  . 
Arlz.. 
Colo. . 
5Iont. 
Cal. . . 


Cal. . . 
Mich.. 
Utah. 
Cal. . . 
Colo. . 
Mleh.. 
Idaho 
Idaho 
Colo. . 
Wl8.  . 
vileh.. 
Nev.. 
Arlz.. 
Nev... 
Colo. 
Colo. . 
ilex. . 
f-olo. . 
Colo.. 
Cal... 
Ariz. . 
Colo.. 
Arlz.. 
cal. . . 
Dak. 


1.26 
.40 
3. 00 
.10 
.01 
.03 

.50 

.05 

00  1-10 
3.00 
2.50 
.01 
.18 
1. 00 
.02 

.10 
.25 
4  06 
4.00 
.In 
.25 
.10 
.06 
.02 
.10 
.U) 
.OIJ, 


.374, 

.05 

.25 

.10 

l.SO 

1..50 

.05 

l,lO 


12,;|  Neath,  a . 

,  12'  Nelson . . 

‘  i  [.js  -Nevada  i^ueen,  s 

i5!]!New  Germany,  a _ 

lir.lNew  Gold  Hill . 

151  Pittsburg,  8.  L. . 
Im'Ncw  Queen  Gold,  s.. 
1^1  North  standard,  a. . . 
i.j,  ucc  dental  Con.,  g.s 

1  Iqs  Oneida  Chief,  G . 

I  (SiOrleiital  St  JHlIer,  8. 

I  lo'  I  Original  Key  stone,  s. 

oseeola,  a . 

overman,  a.  8 . 

Park,  8 . 

Parker,  g . 

Pay  Rock,  s . 

Peer,  s . 

Peerless,  8 . 

Penusylv  a'a  Cons.,  o 

Phueulx,  g . 

Phuenix  Lead,  s.  L. . . 

Pilgrim,  a . 

"Pioehe  M.&R.,s.o.l 
Poorman,  Ltd.,  s.  L. 
]e.|PotObl,  8.  ... 

152  Proustlte,  8.. 

ILW  . 

Ijy  '.^ulucy,  c . 

iS  Kalubow,g...  ... 
15,;|  Ruppabauuock,  a.  8 
-  Reu  Elephant,  8 . 

Red  Mountain,  s... 

Ropes,  a.  8 . 

Ruby  &  Dun.,  8.  L.  G. 

Russell,  a . 

1 162  Sampson  a.  8.  t . 

ll63jSeulof  Nevada,  g.s. 
161 1 -Sliver  Age,  8  l.g.  .. 

1 1651  silver  Bell,  s . 

l,6iSllver  King,  s . 

167  silver  (Jueeu,  c . 

16s!siIverton,^8 . 


alsklyou  Con.,  L . 

soutu  Bulwer,  a  , . . 

south  Ulte,  g . 

south  Paelfle,  g . 

Stanislaus,  a . 

St.  Kevin,  8,  a . 

St.  Louis  &  Mex.,  8.. 
St.  Louis  St  St.  Eimo. 
St.  L.  &  St.  Felipe,  a.s. 
St.  L.  &  Sonora,  a.  8. . 
sten.winuer,  1.  s.  ... 

Sunday  Lake,  I . 

Sullivan  Com,  a . 

Sylvanite,  8.... 
faylor-PIumas, 

Telegraph,  g.  s . 

Telegraph,  u.  s. . 

Teresa,  a.  8 . 

lloga  Con.,  a . 

fornado  Con.,  a.  8. . . 

I  uscarora,  8 . 

Union  Con.,  a.  8 . 

Utah,  8 . 

Ute  &  Ulay,  8.  L . 

V'alley,  g . 

Wall  street,  a.  8.  l.  ., 

W»sK*'«ton,  c . 

Wff'  irgentine,  s... 
West  Gianite  ML,  s.. 

Whale,  s . 

Wood  River,  g . 

Vuiua,  c.  8.0  .... 

Zflava.  a.  8 .  i 


Mien.. 

cal... 

( :olo. . 
ilont. 
Mont, 
luaho 
Colo. . 
Utah 
Cal. . . 
Colo. 

VV  ’8h. 

Mleh.. 
Colo. 
Cal... 
.Nev.. 
N.  S.. 
N.  C 
t  olo. . 
Colo. . 
cal. . 

Cal.’ . . 

Nev... 

Nev. 

-Nev... 

Nev... 

Utah . 

N.C.. 

Colo.. 

Ariz.. 

Arlz 

Cal... 

Arlz.. 

Colo. . 

Cal... 

Utah. 

Idaho 

•Nev.. 

Idaho 

Colo. . 

Colo. . 

S.Dak 

CcMm! 

Colo.. 

Mleh.. 

Nev. . 

N.C. 

Utah. 

Nev.. 

Colo.. 

Arlz.. 

cal.  . 

Ariz.. 

Colo.. 

Cal... 

cal. . 

Cal.. 

Cal.. 

Cal.. 

;oio. ‘ 

Mex.. 

Colo. . 

Mex.. 

Ariz.. 

Idaho 

Mleh.. 

Dak.. 

Colo. . 

Cal... 

Cal.. 

Mex. 

Cal.. . 

Nev... 

.Nev. 

■Nev... 

•Nev... 

Nev 

Colo. . 

Cal. 

Colo. 

Mleh.. 

Colo.. 

Mout. 

Mont. 

Idaho 

Arlz.. 


Capital 

Stock. 


5,0(X),(X)0 

3U0.UU0 

2,100,000 

500,000 

1,500,000 

1,000,000 

i,ax).(0ii 

625,0(X) 

2,000.txxi 

10,000,000 

10,000,000 

10,000,IXX) 

10,000,1X10 

5,600,000 

2.50,000! 

500,000 

2,000,000 

1,(XX).00(| 

1,6.50,000 

1. UKI.OOO 
!XJ0,0O0! 

10,000.(U) 
1,000,000 
12,000.01X1 
375,000 
800,000 
3,oa),ooo 
1,000,000 
1,000  .UX) 
1,250,000 
10,000,000 
1,500,000 
500.0U) 
1,800,UK) 
2UO,0Ul 

2, (XI0,(XXi 
1, (XX  1,000 

I, ‘250.():)0 

i,(Xxi,oo:) 

ioo,ixxi 

1,000,001 

1,  ‘250,01X1 
10,5U),000 
10,000,000 

II, 000,001 

500,000 

1,000,1X1) 

150,000 

5,0(X),00( 

250,000 

500,OU,' 

‘237,500 

750,000 

245,000 

1,000,000 

250,000 

5,000,000 

in,ooo,ou! 

2,500,000! 

400,000 

l,000,00( 

5(XI.00( 

1.25O,0(X 

1,000,000 

lOO.lXJO 

750.(XX) 

500,000' 

I, 500,000 
100,000 

1,000,000 
1,000,00(1 
50,1  XX) 
10,000,000 
loo.ixx 

1,750,000 

2, WX).IXX) 
300,0001 

lo.oou.ixx 
10,000,000 
500,000 
10,000,(XX.| 
10,000,  LOO 
5,(xx),(xxj: 

II, 520,000 
2,UX),(IXl 

75O,(«J0; 
1,000,000 
10,IXX),1XX 
10,000,00t' 
5,150,000 
500,000 
100,(XX 
60O,0U), 
20,000,001 1 
‘250,000 
11,200,000 
250,000 
1,5(X),000 
3,000,001 
1,‘2.50,000 
250,(XX) 
500,000 
300,000 
2,OOO.OU 
25,300 
1,500,000 
I0.(XJ0,(XX/ 
5.000,000| 

2,ouo,0(x 
3.50,000 
2,000.000 
5,000,000 
300,000! 
2,000.000 1 
lO.OOO.OOO 
10,000,000 
500  00 
2,000,000 
100,000 
,000,(XX 
000  iXX) 
'0J,00() 
3,000.000 
SOO.lXXlj 
1,250,000! 

600, (XXi 
5,(XX).000 
32.5,1)00 
325,003 
lOO.OOU 
1,00U.(XX.' 
10,(X'f,(XX 
100,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 
lO.OOU.OOU 
1,0(X),G)0' 
375.000| 
j'X),tXX) 
1,000,0U' 
750,000 
soxi.oox) 
5.000,(XX' 

2,000,000; 

10,'JOO,  OOOj 
.■»xi.(XX)! 


Shares. 


No.  iPar 


Assessments. 


500,00 

60,m 

420,000 
500,000 
150,000 
250,«XI 
500.000 
500,000 
2,1X10  000 

iu),oai 
100,000 
100,OU> 
100,01X1 
200,(XX) 
2,50,000 
600,0UI 
200.00(1 
I(X),000 
350,000 
SOO.IXX)! 

i9o,(xio; 
lOO.UX) 
200,000 
1‘2(),000 
75,000 
8O,0XX) 
300,000 
2(X).000 
IIXI.IXX) 
250,000 
100,000 
300,000 
2,5.000 
180,000 
100,000 i 
200,000 
40.(XXI 
2.50,(XX) 

1, ax),(xio 

‘20.(X)0| 

40, ao 
50.ao| 
105,000 

lou.ixx) 
110,000 
500,000 

loo.ixx) 

3,(XXI 
SOO.IXX) 
50,(XX) 
SOU.IXX' 
147,500 
50,000 
49,(XXi 
100,001’ 
250,000 
500,000' 
100.00(1 
100,000 
iioo.ixx) 

200,(XX 

Sixl.ux 

250,000 
2U),000 
lOO.GX 
150.000 
lUl.OlX)! 
300,000 
100,0011 
40, UX 
lOO.OU 
10,000 
loo.ou 

lOO.IXX' 
350,000 
21X).UX 
160,000 
100, UX 
lOO.lXX) 
125,UX 
4UI,UX! 

100,1  XXJ 
500,UX) 
115,2Ui 
‘200,1  XX! 
ISO.IIU) 

2U  1,000 
lOU.UXi 

lou.ixxj 

515,000 
500,000 
100,000 
300,000 

2, UX).UX) 

50,000 
11‘2,UX) 
250,000 
150,000 
3(X),0U> 
250,000 
260,UX) 
500.000 
60,000 
80,000! 

506 
300,C0J 
100, UX)  I 

100.000; 
200.000  10 

170.UX)  5 

400,0001  5 

200,)XX.I  25 
60,003!  5 

200,0001  10! 
lOO.OU)  100; 
100,000  lU)! 
100,000 1 
2(X),01X) 
reo.oou 

500,000 
200,000 
150,000 
3)X).U)U 
600,000 
50,000 1 
200.001)  i 
500,0U!; 
65,000 1 
65,000! 
lOO.OU)! 
200,000! 
100,000, 
ioo,ou)! 

500,000 
100,000 
100,000 
51X‘.UX) 
460,030 
SOO.IXX 
40.UX 
150,000' 
1U),UU) 
500,0001 
200,000 
400, (XX 


Date  and  ain’t 
Of  last 


50 


25 


lU 


lou 


100 


100 


......... 

990,0U' 

Mar . 

I’.oo’ 

1 

, 

940,UX. 

130,500 

' 

Jam. 

Jau.. 

1892 

1892 

.25 

.50 

5, (NX) 

iiar.. 

i^2 

■.‘05  ■  ■ 

13,0U) 

Fei).. 

i8F2 

'.’ui  ■ 

22.UX1 

8,750 

16,981 

A5,UU 

12,800 

Oct. . 
Sept. 
Mur.. 
Jan.. 

. 

Oct. . 

isu 

1891 

1892 
1889 

i892 

jifi’ 

.03 

.15 

280,UX 

May . 

1887 

3.00 

57,750 

July. 

18^2 

AO 

l,463.UUl 

* 

* 

» 

Jan.. 

.... 

1889 

.10 

10,1XX) 

4,5010 

585,00 

April 

Feb. 

1892 

ira-i 

.U)« 

.Uli4 

Mar . 

ct.. 

!IS92 

j  .56 

r.56" 

‘2,917,561 

40,UX)|Mar.. 


5,U)0!jau _ 

12, DU  I  Mav.  3391 1  .u 
4,5001  Feb..  iSg-jl  .U 


•"I . 

is'j‘2r!(’)oii 

u 

OOH 


Get..  IfSsi  .25 


125 


20,0(N> 

245,000 

i  Nov . 
April 

1- 

■1892 

j  . 

250,000 

Mar.. 

|18»2 

:  .10 

4,1X11,841 

May. 

|i^2 

!'  !i6 

190,00)  1 

A'ch.. 

!i8K 

I’!!’" 

1  .10 

405, (NN.’ 

't>ct... 

!89i> 

1  .15 

36,050 

Feb.'. 

1892 

j  .10 

♦ 

^.Mar.. 

1,573,0U 

i8% 

.» 

• 

I 

4.250 

1 . 

July. 

1892 

\".im 

• 

i . 

167J800 

[fcI)’. 

1 1891 

.50 

288,15. 

July! 

ii!u8 

pTT 

* 

13,000 

jiav.. 

'lS92 

•  Olti 

iui,uix; 

Ma>  . 

1881 

195,UXI 

Jau.. 

1883 

.06 

1  .... 

»  ' 

I 

1 

•  j 

. .••••' 

3,575' 

Mar.. 

189-2 

.my 

3,575' 

Mar.  . 

1892! 

•OHa 

70.000 

Feh..  1 

18921 

1  .10 

10, (XXI 

Feb.. 

1886 

.10 

295,ux; 

May . 

1888! 

385,000 

Jan..' 

1892 

25 

370,(XXI! 

J  une 

1892 

-25 

245,UXii 

Aug.. 

1891'! 

.25 

1,5U 

Mar. 

’! 

!.!!.[ 

1892; 

U018 

•  ; 

1 

•  1 

3,000; 

Aug. 

1.891! 

j 

■  U.ioi 

Ki»  9"  k,®  t.'Opper.  B.,  Borax.  *  Non-assessable.  t  This  company,  as  the  Western,  up  lo  December  lOtb,  ls8l,  paid  11,400.000.  !  Noii-assessa 

paid  #275,000  in  eleven  dividends  and  the  Terra  ^5,000.  Previous  to  the  consolidaliun  in  August,  1SS4,  ihe  Culilornia  had 
nota  fjoLTiuVr-  ®  j  Cons.  Virginia  iM2.  -90,000.  *•  Previous  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Copper  Queen  with  ohe  Atlanta.  August,  J885,  the  (iopper  Queen  had 

-ilt-Sn  1100,000  before  tne  reorganization  In  1880.  **  This  company  acquired  the  property  of  the  haymoud  &  KlyCouipau) 

wnicn  had  paid  l3.07o.00U  in  dividend  a.  Previona  to  thU  company’s  acoutriUK  Northern  Belle,  that  mine  declar^  S2.4U0.U0U  in  dividends  against  Sl-Jj.ixs'in  aasessiuents 
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COAL,  RAILWAY  AND  OTHER  STOCKS. 


COAL,  RAILWAY  AND  OTHER  STOCKS. 


■  Feb.  IS. 

;  Feb.  ’2(1 

,  Feb.  21. 

Feb.  -22. 

Feb.  -2.3 

Feb.  -24  1 

Name  of 

Feb 

Feb 

20.  Feb.  21. 

Feb.  ?2. 

Feb.  23. 

Feb.  24. 

Sti  k-ks.  ■  , 

i  “•  i  ^ 

■  H.  1  L. 

H.  1  L. 

H.  j  L. 

H.  L. 

!  Sales 

H.  L. 

Stocks. 

H. 

L. 

L.  1  H.  j  L. 

H.  j  L. 

H.  1  L. 

H.  1  L.  ‘ 

AUimis  Exprt‘s.s  . . .  1*»0  . . . . ;  iw  . .  iv. i  «  a 

Albunv  Siis<| . ! .  . . .  ’!“•  .w* 

Am.  H  k  Note . I..  . ' .  . : . 


idl  N.Y.,Chl.  &  St.L.  1'‘4  .  K^  ... 

...  do.  1st  pref . . . 


.4  III  foal .  . . 

.\m.  Cotton  Oil.  -I!!  4S  '  4s  454^  4S^.  47^ . 

do.  prof .  84  . i  8lt-(,  SOJi,  s*,,  S2  ; . 

III.  Express  ..  . . I  118  117  i  lil  118  I . .  .  ...  -  ^ 

Am  idst.  Tel . :  55  .  .  '  55  , . .  :>:1  .  415  &  N.  Elltf. 

Am.  SuaarKef.  r4V*K  IS  145^  IJUSi  I4.5a<l  125  .  123  115H  ll«  I  Hl^,  532,21(1  'l.Y.,  Susq.  &  W. 

,U)  pref . I .  I(r25kt  liiias  lir2‘4 .  I  .  1U2  lUl  ,  lUU)*]  H84»,  S.lMst  do.  pref. . 

Am.T.  &C.CO . ’  ss  I  ss  88  s,^ .  .  . >.  ..  .,  ops  N.Y.  &  North.... 

Am.  Toliaeeo.  .  los  .  1074^  lO  J*  10.SJi  lu7^ .  107«1U7  10.  lOb  2,438  do  preE. 

do  pref  ..  .  .  1 .  107  ...  .  .  215  Norfolk  South. . 

Ateh.,T.  A  S.F.  31  33?4  32^  3:1X1  33  .  .  33^  32  32>k  31Tii  30,702  N.  &  West . 

Allantle&Pae .  :  3X. .  Sis:  3  .  34<i  . ;  1,120  do.  pref....... 

Balt.  &  Ohio....  8.>m  81?i . I . .  93441  90  .  945  Nor.  Amer.  Co. . 

do  pref . . .  . ; . .  North.  Paelflc... 


11.544  110  I  11144 

101  ,  10044]  9844 


. ' .  .  . 


Balt .  S  <  S.  W’. .  . . I .  .  .  Pri;! : . 

B..C.,  H.A-  N.' .  .  H2  . ' .  .  «0  .  I . ‘  158  Ohio  Southern 

B.S..  A.  L.  pfd..  10144 .  101.4^ . . .  '  12  Ontario  &  W est. 

Biitf.  R.  P  .  35  . ;  34  . . . .  .  12.5  OreRoniinp . 

do.  pref . . ' .  .  Ori*-  R- &  "  v 

('anibrla  iron .  | . . .  .  ^ 


loiH . . h-. 


Canad’n  Paolttf . ) .  85  .  83*^ .  K-jH  .... 

i'anada  St)iith..  56  .v;  55}<»  56  55^ .  55H  5.5  55  . i  3,,u0  ‘ . 

Ceil.  Iowa .  . 7 

I’fLtialPariflc  .  28  . 1  2«  .  26)^^ .  .  2«5  ,,^17*  •  "V,; ** * 

Ches.*&  <>bb»  ..  24H  2SH  23^ .  24  2:4^  23^  19,278  • 

Iton .  1441.4  IW  . ' .  43 

i.'itQ.  ’87^;"85?4i  "  w  9444  95^  94  •  •  •  •  ■. . 

astlll.  88  . 1 . . I  tit!44, . .  . I  200 

Trust.  9044  S9;4!  S844I  8ti5^  88  8'1J4  . 1  8844  8(iti,  8744  85?4  W).8.5ti 

.It  S.P.  78av  7;»4  784^1  7(i44  7814I  77  . 1  77^  7544  T<i44  75  177.2.55  Klo  Oraude  &\\ 


244a 

24 

24 

■2:!>k 

2:3iVK  -2'3 

524s  924a 

25!* 

25346 

4476 

44 

4115k 

3446 

4iH  :3846 

«:*V4 

1S46 

18*4 

684st 

18 

«7 

18  ;  17^ 
♦)T  1  tii) 

:'i0H 

3U 

2;* 

31  . 

37 

. 

im-i 

ill 

976 

99k 

976  9^ 

1744 

19:4 

1444 

in^  i.» 

484a 

48 

43 

4:34k  4:i4» 

23 

. 

--*246 

23  . 

1844 

18 

18 

■i74A 

18  1  1744 

i 

2ti 

-2946' . 

5»->a 

944k 

54'>i 

94;s  514k 

IT 

DpIa 

. 1 

4046 

:3«:>6 

28 

31  -28.>4 

. 

35 

':')446 

. 

";u' 

■■!344  224s] 
52»»  5244! 


174l(  l«Mi  1(%  15?4 

(i5^  (15  (1444  (l4 


2»7(;  2S8.3hU 
15?4  (;.485 


844  844  !I44  81  «,748 

Kill  1.54«  1544  t5  I  8  730 

4344  4044;  10^.  SS44!  108,744 

-.••  I . I . I  ()(«l 

i74s  i7H‘  175s  ”17441"  H'liii 


2844  27^4!  28 


Chic.  It  Alton... I .  .  14444  im 

do.  pfd . . I  . I . 

Chie..  Burl.  It  Q.  88i»4  87^  874i]  85?i 

Chie.  It  East  111.  88  . ] . . 


tH4 

!H»H 

Tuat* 

9746 

Ts'Ofc 

9746 

8946 

7-;« 

9576 

TCTk 

11  ■27k 

11  ^^K 

1(2*7 

11146 

14a 

847k 

-*4*6 

S4 

8246 

8ii4s|  8444  95^  94 


184->4  19444  . 


94^1  23,190 
l.tltiO 


. I.... 

2314, . 


18'4l .  294s 

..| . I  70 

2084' . ,  2U 


(i8?4  7044’  «»4(; 

274s  "28i4l"‘.:;' 

K9  .  . 

. I  18i44  1844 


do.  pref . 1 .  1224sl  12244  128  I  12249 

Chle.  It  N'west.  lC2?s  li24s  1(2-4  1114«.  11246  lll?s 

do.  pref . I  143  .  145  i . 

Chie..K.l.It  Pae.  844s  8414  s4  8246  94  1  S;144 

Chl.,S.P.,M.ItO . I . . j . I 

C’hl.  St<K-k  Yds . 1 . 1 . 1 

(111.  pref . ] . I . 

Clt.  Has,  BkI.vn . I .  .  . 

C..  C.,  C.A  St.  L.  54  . 1  54  .5354  94  i..  . 

do.  pref . .  . I . 

Clev.  &  Pitts .  l.H)^ .  . |.... 

Col.C.  Itl .  23  .- . !  2244  21  2314, . 

Col.  Coal .  I . I..  .. 

Colorado  Fuel..  70  (1844  7((  (isjj  7044’  8844 

do.  pref . i .  . I . 

Col.,  H  V.It  Tol.  2!('4  .  2846  2746  2846] . 

do.  pfd . I . I  70  ()8  . 

Col.  It  H.  Coal..,  20S4' . ,  >0  . 1  1844  1S44 

do.  pfd . . 1 . 1..  .  . 

Commer.Cahle.i . 1 .  180  | . ; 

Cons.  Coal . ]  . 1  . ; . ! . ' 

Cous  (las . I . :  Kkilv  1:10  1314*  131*6 

Bel.  &  Hud.  C... I  133&S  133  i  IIIKV,'  i-J949l  I3((46  128 

Bel.,  I..  It  West.  1.5(T„  11844  151>,4;  I48441  14;»  ,  14544 

Ues.  51.  It  Ft.  U.  84s; . .  .  .  ;  . I . I 

do.  pref . ' . ' . ! .  ...  22  . 

Beiiv.  A  Klo  (i  .  17  ;  _  , .  1(1  ; . 

do  pref  ..  :5  ' . ,  5»44  j;ti,  ,54  ,53.44 

Bis.  It  C.F.Tr-st  38*4  :17  i  3;4s'  36  3S46  »7 

do.  ex  <liv . ■ . I  . ; . I 

Bul.,S.  S.  &  .A . .  1 . . I . 

i!o.  pref . . ' . . I  28  ! . I 

E.  T.,  Va.  &  tia  . ; .  o*-,- . ;  446  ... 

do  1st  pref .  . I . ] . I . ; 

do.  2d  pref.  ..  lu  . .  I . 

Edison  III.  Co . ' . ] .  . I . 

Edison  E.E.to.  125  .  125441  T244«  12446'  123 

Edison  isen.  El.  11(  46  IO844  108  .  Ids  ,  1084i:  107 
do.  pref .  .  .  I . 


. I  121  12*44  12244  .... 

. ]  11244  11054;  H15s  II044' 

!”!!i’’^44"’si^ 

. I  . : .  52^  51 

. j  1UI46,  100  . 1 

!!.!!]  ios’  i!!!"  i!""  i' 

.  5446  '  52*4  9154  5046 

. I  8346  9344  . ' 

;::::|”«^''‘22  ‘ 

”6854, 


3.(.8l  do.  pref . 

1 1  560  Romo.  W  A  (4. . 
aid  So.  Colton  Oil.. 


5:i54 . 1 . 


2846|  28  j 


’ato  do.  pref . . 

St.  L.  A  Soutliw . 

. .5  do.  pref .  13  . 

4  (laa  St.  P.  A  Buluth.  •! .  . 

’  Vi  <lo.  pref . . 

a*  St.  Paul.  .M. AM.. I .  . 

]  7id  St. Paul  A(4malia  .55*4  5446 

’  do.  iiref . 

Vtii'r  Tenu.  C.  A  I....  :s54s  35 

■  do.  pref .  10-2  . 

■  ij'.Vjd  Tol.  A  O.  Cent . . . ' _ .• . 


5446  924( 

....  11846  118 


314k . 

. 1 . 

:i2  ! 

.  64a 

i-24s . 

. 

.  43  . 

. 1 

5:346  . 

. 1  9:344  i 

1  :34K . 

.  31 

. : . . . 

3146  31»8‘  31 


5354  ,  5246  524«l  51 


r..*4j  53*4  ,54 


1-28  ia'46  ... 

12644  127*4'  124 
ll25i  117  1  142 


11146! . . 

53461  5254  ;  9254  ;  9_14s 


i254iri24^  ’i2446'  i23”  iai' 


Texas  Paeifle.  .  .. 

H4k 

. ‘ 

94.1 

846 

!8>A"i'”84K  ‘.  .. 

do.  Land  Tr  .. 

. 1 

Tol .  A.A.AN’.JI.. 

:S8*a 

1 

as 

:i:->4 

38‘a . 

ToL,  St.L. A  K.C. 

t 

. 

do.  pref . 

..1 

Union  Paelflc  ... 

:39-H 

:39  ! 

:)9‘4 

:38*a 

38  . 

do.  Den.  A  O... 

15 

. 1 . 

U.  S.  Express _ 

U  S.  Rubber.... 

41 

4:')^ 

44*.; 

44 

41!k!  44>a  . 

do.  pref . 

92!a. 

94»t«i . 

Wall.,  St.L.A  P. . 

124a 

1-24K 

12  ! 

i2‘i;  r24K  .. 

do.  pref.  .  . 

-25‘4 

2)  1 

-2r<4A 

25  j  244a  .. 

Wells,  Fargo  Ex 

i4»; 

Western  rnioii. 

97 

9646 

86 4<. 

!t7>*^ 

9l>^'  9r>bi  -  -  •  • 

do.  ex-dlv - 

Wheel.  A  L.  E.. 

2(46 

-20  ' 

184o  18*k.. 

do.  pref . 

iU 

6I9k 

(J2  ( 

Wisconsin  Cent . 

. i 

1 

. 1 

"•1 . . 

9'.6  946  8H 

38”  "37->4  ”:i746  . 

•••  r” . 


Total  shares  sold,  :>,8.5ti,'2!4. 


12  1 

-2346 

12!4 

2344 

■i14a 

WsV6 

“9546 

"!144 

'ill  ■ 
13  1 

6146 

12jK 

1 

111 

1246 

|■24K 

Erie  A  West _ , .  . 

Evans.  AT  H..!  151  i  1.50 

Flint  A  P.  M . . 

do.  pref .  . 

(it  Nor.  pn'f  .  140  ;.... 

Ur*H‘ii  B.  A  W . 

do.  t .  r .  1246  12 


Man  Francisco,  Cal. 

CLOBINO  (jPOTATIONB. _ 

Feb.'  Feb. I  Feb.]  Feb. I  Feb. I  Feb. 


1154  . 1  1154,  11441.. 


U.  B.  A  w..pref . . . | . | . . ' .  Alpha... 

do.i  r.  . . I . . I . .  . . .  Alta . 


Houston  A  Tex.' . 

Hunt.  A  B. Top.  1  35 

do  pref .  . 

111.  Cent . '  1(4) 

lilt.  Cond.A  Ins . 

Iowa  Central...] . 

do.  pref.  ! . 

Kan'whaA5Ileh . 

KtHikuk,  B.  M.  j  . 

Laclede  (ias. ...  2254 

do.  pref .  . 


88S4  98*4  9954,  8956  . 

"s' 


.  654  . 1 

S3>6 .  3544  3456]. 

49  .  50*4  4946 


9954  9846]  9856,  8849] 


.  Belcher...  .75  .75 

Belle  Isle..  I . 

2.384  B.  A  Belch'  1.65  1.60 

'•;»  Bodie . 15  .(5 

*”!*  Bulwer...  .10  .10 

ChoUar . 55 

1*9  Oom’w’lth . 

••  ••  Con.C.AV.  2.45  2.:i5 


do.  pref . I 

Lake  ErleAWes . 

do.  pref . j 

Lake  Shore _  12854 

la  hls'h  C.  A  N..  .5:346 

Ls'hiith  Valle,v..  .56 
Long  Island . 


....  .  224s  22*61 .  . I  . 

. 1 .  7749,  7654  '  7746  77  j  . 

12854.  I274e  12846  127461  12946 . 

.5:346  .53  51  .  .  .1  5246  '  91  !.. 

.56  54*9  53  44*4  48  j  4746.. 

.  .  109*6  .  108  ; . ].. 


-2i  1 

i 

. 

-2i44 

1,-210 

. 

Crown  Pt. 

-2246' 

-22 

1,-210 

lOfli 

1.3(0 

G’ld  &  C’y 

1-2.46 

l'2744i 

12746 

2,5 1 « 

5146 

1,-229 

M.  White.. 

48 

..  ..] 

51.546 

Mexican.,] 

JOT 

4T0 

Mono . 1 

Forelsn  Quotations. 

liondon.  Feb.  11. 

Highest.  Loweiit. 

Alaska  Treadwell .  £244  £2 

Amador,  Cal .  Is.  6d. 

American  Belle,  Colo..  Is.  Sid.  Is.  3d. 
Can.  Phosphate.  Can...  £14  £44 

Colorado,  Colo .  .£56 

Ue  Lamar,  Idaho .  £1^  £14a 

Dickens  Custer,  Idaho.  744s.  444s. 

Kagle  Hawk . .  . 

Kberhardt,  Nev . 

Elkhorn,  Mont .  £1x‘b  £l,:*g 

Emma,  Utah .  Is.  01. 

Esmeralda,  Nev .  .... 


L.  Erie  A  St.  L.  2346 

do.  pref . 

Loulsv'le  AN’sh  76 

Louis.,  E.  A  St.L . 

do  pref . 

L.,  N.  A.  A  C . 


L.,  N.'A.A  C....1 . 1 .  2444  -2:3541  24  | . I . ,  2354|  23  I  23  |  225i|  2.400  p5m8L::"|  L30'  ]  L.^i  L:V1  '  T.Tw 

I,.,  St.L.  AT... I  -2344  -2249  2356  '2346  '2344  . ' . I  '2:3  |  -2246  . . . I  1.200  Sa,^e."j  .85'  .80  .85  I  1  ill) 

Mxhonlng  Coal . . . 1 . , . I  . 1 . .  . . . . .  SierraNev!  1.25  ]  1.-25  1.35  l.:35 

ManhattanCoii.  16346  1.58  160  157  ICO  I5844I . ' .  158  15644  15744  156  13.8S5  Utah  .10  15  ■  15  15 

Maryland  Coal. .  .  .  . 1 . 1 .  Yel.  Jack,  .(i»  I  .60  !(»(  i65 

M  e  m  p  n  1  s  A  ;  |  I 

Char .  . : .  . ' . ! .  . '  -  -  —  _  -  ^  j 

Mexican  Cent  .1 .  i . | . . . ! .  .  . 

Michigan  Cent.  108  . . . . | .  105  .  10454  10658,  115  „ 

Minnesota  Iron . .  6646' . ’ . ^.... . 1  145  Baltimore,  Md 

Mo?n 't”", . .  . . . "I'AL . . i'"  '-jiVi  Company.  Bid. 

. . 


**•9  G-ldAC-y  ’.8(i  I  .‘sij  ".85  I ■■‘9.5 . !]  .95  Jay  Hawk,  ^ont .  93  6d. 

9^  Hale  AN..  1.35  1 21  L:30  i  !.:3o  . :  l.:5()  LaLuz,Mex .  74^8. 

M.  White..  .  . I . .  .  La  Plata,  Colo .  Is,  3d. 

946  Mexican..!  1.75  1.70(1.8(1  1.85  M.oo  Maid  of  Erin,  Colo . £1.3-16 

. . Mammoth  Gold,  Arlz.  Is. 

NaVaio  .  Mount  McClellan .  4s. 

Nev  Qu-'n  !."! . .  Montana,  Mont .  3e.  6d. 

930  N.BTieisiel . !!!!!!]!!’’!!!!!."!!!"!!!!!!!!  New  Consolidated .  . 

•••  N. Co’w’th! . .  New  Guston,  Colo.....  1.5s. 

"•  Ophlr. . I -Lie  :  1.95  2.15  2.-20  .  2  25  New  Hoover  Hill,  N.C . 

Potosl .  L.30  L.Ki  L:io  i.:)0  I . i  1.-25  New  Kussell  N  C 

.200  Savage....  .95  ;  .W  .85  1.00  .95  XT®!!  yf . 

•••  SierraNev;  I.2i  1.-25  1.35  1.35  .  i.:7t  vioia,  laano . 

Unl’n  Con  1.(5  1.(5  Lie  no  . 'l.io  Lolo..^ . 

,8S5  utap .  .10  .15  .15  .15  15  Parker  Gold,  N.  C . 

•••  Yel.  Jack,  .(i»  !  .60  |  .(»(  .65  . i  .55  Pittsburg  Cons.,  Nev.  2s.  6d. 

_ _  _ Poorman,  Idaho .  Ss. 

'••• -  -  - -  - -  Plumas  Eureka,  Cal.,  lls 

'ii.s  Richmond  Con.,  Nev.  £5fi 

145  Baltimore,  Mid.  Feb.  -23.  Ruby,  Nev .  6s. 

■•xVi  Company.  Bid.  Asked.  . . -  'I:,.. 

200  ijnj,  &  V  o  On  Plumas  Eur.,Cal.  £9-1 6 


Is.  6d. 
7-.  (61. 
9s. 

£% 

3s. 


do.  pref . i . 1 . . 1 . . I . . 

M..  Kan.  A  Tex., . i . . | . I .  .  1444  13?4 

do.  pref .  . I  344k  ’2446  25  I  -24441 .  24J6 . 

Missouri  Pae  ..I  557*  .55*4  95*6  95  5546  5546  .  5546  94?4 


Mobile  A  Ohio..  37  23  , . . ; . | 

Morris  A  Essex.] . . , . j . 1 

Nat.  Cord.  Co...' .  . I . I . 

do.  pref  _ ; . !  11-244'.  -.  •  11246.  11144  .. 

do.  New .  66  6344]  6646  6146  6646  6.t49  . . 

Nat.la?ad  Co...  4:3t6  43  4344  4146  4344  i  4-2*4.. 

do.  pref . I  8246  .  92  I  91441  93*9!  V24x 


5546  9444  55>.4  5446  15.387 


Company. 

Bid. 

Asked. 

Balt.  &  N.  C . 

.0,1 

Cop  rad  Hill . 

.10 

Cons.  Coal . 

.-28 

.30 

George’s  Creek  Coal. 

1.0.5 

Howard  C.  &  C .  — 

1.10 

Lake  Chrome  . 

.05 

Silver  Valley . 

.80 

112  11144  Ill 

6546  «'-'46  62 


St.  liOnls. 


4-246  SCTkI  4('i44l  SSHi  3L5-W 


Yankee  GirL  Colo . Is.  3s. 

Parle.  Feb.  9. 

li'rancs. 

Belmez,  Spain .  621.641 

Golden  River,  Cal .  130.00 

“  “  parts .  30.00 


Nat. Linseed  OIL  36*,. _ 

Nat.  Starch .  ’2244  _ 

do  1st  pref.  .  , . j _ 

do.  ’2d  pref  . .  I  84  _ 

New  Cent.  Coal. ;  946  .. . 

N.C.  A  St.L.... .  .  ... 

N.  J.  Central....!  12444  1’26 


9246  9046;  8946 
37«  3646!...  . 
-2346  23  . 


9H . .  . 


119  . i .  11946  11844  11946  118 


N.  Y.  Centrai., j  10946  . 1  10844!  losi*!  iiM^I . I084tl  108461  10844I . I  3’.894  I  Monti-ose'PI 


The  closing  quotations  were  as  follows:  Laurium,  Greece .  640.00 

Bid,  Asked.  Lexington,  Mont .  91.25 

Idams . 80  1.00  “  parts .  2.40 

American  &  Nettie,  Colo..  •21V4  .‘25  Nickel.  New  Caledonia .  795.00 

3i-Metallic,  Mont .  8.00  Rio  Tinto,  Spain  . .  385.00 

Elizabeth,  Mont . 45  ..50  “  “  onlig .  517.00 

Iranite  Mountain,  Mont. .  4.61)  “  “  “  M,. . . . 512.50 

Hope .  .3.-25  Tharsis,  Spain .  116.25 

Montrose  PI . 05  ....  Viellle-Montagne.  Belgium .  508.75 


